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PREFACE 



In Resolution No. 4 of their Seventh Conference » held in 
Brussels in June 1971 , the Ministers of Education of the 21 States 
signatory to the European Cultural Convention instructed the 
Committee of Senior Officials to study, in collaboration with the 
Secretariat of the Council of Europe, the practioal arrangements 
for holding an ajl, fcoc Conference, to which officials and experts 
from Ministries or departments other than those ef eduoation 
might be invited, on problems relating to the education and 
training of immigrants, both adults and adolescents, and to 
the schooling of immigrants' children. 

Following a decision by the Committee that all countries 
should be invited to cooperate in preparing material for the 
Conference, bhe Secretariat prepared, under the guidance of the 
Committee and a Working Party specially set up for this purpose, 
the 'Guidelines for Country Reports ' of which the full text is 
included as an Appendix to this document. 

The twenty reports which are presented herewith to the 
ad hoc Conference have beer, prepared by Governments, in response 
to the 'Guidelines', as a concerted effort to gather and exchange 
information and to confront their respective assessments of 
national situations with a view to further action. 



Strasbourg Secretariat of the 

July 1974- Standing Conference of 

European Ministers of Education 
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POLICY, LEGISLATION AND EXPERIMENT 



A . POLICY 

1 . Trainin g and further training of migrant workers 

Foreign workers, particularly those who havo been working 
in Austria for a longer period of time, havo, for quite some 
time, already been included in training and other educational 
programmes promoted by the labour market administration. 
Fromotion of initial and further vocational training of foreign 
workers is steadily gaining in importance and, thi report, in 
the middle of 197? was rogulntod by a decree of the 
Federal Ministry of socirl Administration. Howeve^, ottur 
public and privato bodies as well have organised courses for 
further occupational training, on the one hand, and oourses of 
German on the other. Courses with other subjeots as, eg in the 
Tyrol a "traffic education course", or oourses for illiterates 
had to be discontinued after a comparatively short tine 
because of lack of interest and participation. Nevertheless, 
initial and further vocational training seems of nreat 
importance for the simple reason that 9 l > per cent of the 
Yugoslav and Turkish immigrants are unskilled workers. On the 
part of the guest workers, however, so far only little 
interest has been shown for any form of further training. Any 
effort at caring for adult guest workers is handicapped and 
counteracted by the defective knowledge of German as well as by 
the shortage of toaohers and of assistants in further 
occupational training with a command of the guest workers' 
mother tongue. With the attendants of oourses of German, the 
drop-out rate amounts to pn average of almost 50 per cent at 
the end of the course, although, in many cases, attempts are 
being made, by the use of modern audiovisual media, to make 
these 'courses simple and interesting. On the other hand, the 
results of the vocational oourses organised by the 
institutes of economic promotion (Wtrtsohaftsf Brdcrungs- 
institute) are absolutely* satisfactory for those participants 
who attend the courses till the end. As can be gleaned from 
the reports of the organisers of suoh courses, cho participants, 
in mos^ cases, do not have the necessary primary school 
basis (which applies not only to illiterates, but also to those 
people who only know the Cyrillic alphabet and therefore have 
to learn "he Latin alphabet. 

The paramount difficulty for integration, both with the 
adults and with the children, can be found in the lack of 
linguistic communication. This is aggravated by serious social 
factors such as the outward appearance of the foreign workers 



**** 

whioh usually does not o or respond to standard ideas In thlt 
reapoot of the looel population, the largely unaatiafaotory 

housing conditions etc. Particularly in large enterprises, in 
whioh there is a predominating share of guest workers, strange 
euatoms and habits of living load to difficulties with Austrian 
workers. 

Measure s against tha difficulties describe d oould be taken 
at several revels s 1 

*• Extended sooinl oar o? establishment, within the framework 
or public agendas raid authorities, of information and 
advisory centres entrusted with \ e task of giving advioe, 
in the mother tongues of the foreign workers, in labour, 
family and housing matters, of providing assistance in the 
procuring of documents, jobs nnd flats, furthermore in 
bringing about family reunions, extensive information by the 
publication of foreign language information sheets, nawsp^pers, 
foroign language notioes in Austrian newspapors snd in tho 
Austrian radio (I), instruction sheets, wall newspapers In 
firms, information broohures (concerning oolleotive 
agreements, health insurance, oompuleory sohooling for the 
children eto). 

b. L inguistic education - tests already oarried out in 

Vorariaerg, in which guest workers wore offered, on the 
premises of the firrr., courses of Herman during the p^id 
working hours have shown that, by the acquisition of 
technical terms, the training period for the speoifio skill 
could be used to a greater advantage. However, in some areas 
doubt is expressed against this procedure since, as 
experience h^s shown, guest workers, after having acquired 
a command of tha language and a certain measure of skill in 
the specific* vocation, tended to leave for the Federal 
Republic of Germany or for Switzerland on account of better 
wages . 

°« I nformation of the Austrian population concerning the ' 

economic necessity or employing guest~workers in Austria and 
concerning the social situation in the oountries of origin 
which induces migrant workers to earn their living in foreign 
countries. 



d. 



Improvem ent and public supervision of the housing pond i t i ons 

of the migrant wo rkers ! Experience has shown that a 

permanent flat, meeting minimum requirements concerning 
living conditions, and a hiilieu conducive to the well-being 
of the family tend to decrease the high rates of fluctuation 
(eg in Vorarlberg in 1971 71.5 per centi, In 197? 66.9 per 
cent; on a federal e.vcrage JO to i+O per cent). 

■ ■■ ' " • / • 



(l) ^rum September 1973 in various regional programmes 

(Vienna, Innsbruck); new short bulletins in" Serbo-Croatian. 
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fjt tndfrd offer of possibilities for the use of lslaure 
.ynt t Vorarlberg, for uistanoe, San boas fc of as many as 
loYugofilav and one Turkish football teams whioh - 
supported by the Federation of Trade Unions - arrange 
regional football competitions. Youth organisations and 
oharlty institutions in the federal provlnoes have for 
some time already been organising sports and oultural 
events of all kinds for migrant workers* as well as 
entertainments, danoos, joint trips. It oould be imagined 
that families of migrant workers might also be invited to 
participate in events whioh are traditionally reserved to 
the local population. 

ach oolins and education of migrant workers' children 
? re-sohool education 

lTo comprehensive study exists. . As far as is known, the 
number of children Involved is extremely low 
.'approximately one per cent of the children registered *n 
kindergartens and day nurseries in Vienna and Tyrol, on 
a federal average oertainly only about 0.5 per oent). 
Only in cases where several migrant workers' families live 
in company- provided settlements, these factories also 
provide for their own kindergartens, in whioh, however, 
the children of the migrant workers and the Austrian 
children are Jointly cared for. This has the advantage 
that, in most oases, these ohildren enter primary sohool 
with a sufficient command of German as it is colloquially 
spoken. In the whole of Austria migrant workers' 
children are accepted into the kindergartens and day 
nurseries on the same terms as Austrian children. 

Children of full-time oompulsory sohool age (7 to 15 years 
old ) 

According to Austrian legislation, migrant workers' 
children who permanently live in Austria and complete 
their sixth year of age before .1 September of a calendar 
year have to attend oompulsory schools. However, if the 
child completes his or her sixth year of age between 
1 September and 31 December of a calendar year, he or she 
is not yet compelled to attend sohool. Such a child, 
though, Is accepted into a school if the cMld shows 
sufficient physical and mental maturity end if there is a 
vacant place in the school. General oompulsory schooling 
lasts 9 school years. For the attendance of a public 
sohool no school foes have to be paid in Austria. The 
assignment of a child to a certain grade is determined by 
the latest school report and the age of tho child. If the 
respective child does not yet show a sufficient command of 
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German, it may, for the timt be in*, only temporarily bt 
assigned to a oertoin erode. Tho too ignition* too frede on 
the bos Is of tho oh lid '8 ogo only would toko little or no 
rogord of tho aohool ooreor posted in foreign oountriea. 
For this reoson efforts ore being mode thot every ohild 
prooure some proof of post sohool attendance ond the most 
reoont sohool report. This Information has been made known 
to oil foreign workers In the form of o leoflot published 
In 1972 by the Federal Ministry of Education ond Arts In 5 
languages, whloh has been handed out both by the lobour 
reorultment oentres at Belgrade and Istanbul and by all 
labour exohange offloes, firms and revenue offloes. 

Frequent change of residence on the part of migrant workers' 
families as well as the compulsion to give to their 
ohildren, though being oompelled to make then attend school, 
other, seemingly moro useful tasks than those of aoquiring 
an eduoation - these faotors not only lead to an irregular 
sohool attendance but also to the faot that approximately 
J?5 to 50 per oent of the children in Austria that have to 
attend sohool do not attend a oompulsory sohool at all. 
Since neither the institutions of health insurance, nor 
the financial administration, nor the registration offices 
separately register the children of migrant workers and, 
thus, are unable to determine them statistically, the 
educational authorities only partly suocead in spotting 
children who ere under the compulsion to attend sohool but 
are deliberately kept away from sohool. In individual 
oases sooial workers, school heads, or polioemen visited 
the respective parents in their homes to acquaint them with 
their legal duties. 

Quite generally it can be said that the contacts between 
sohool and guest workers are very small indeed. The 
difficulties in adjustment which children have on acoount of 
sooial reasons (wrong modesty because of bad clothings 
inadequate school success on acoount of sub-human living 
conditions: insufficient school attendance beoause of 
compulsion to look after other children in the family etc) 
are aggravated by the main difficulty of the insufficient 
command of German? the child cannot follow instruction, he 
or she becomes restive and thus disturbs instruction. For 
this reason voluntary language courses for compulsory school 
children have, for tho time being on a private basis 
(Youth Red Cross), been carried out for several years. For 
approximately 2 years promotional instruct :*.<vi in German has 
largely been given within the scope of the instruction by 
the class teacher. Only in cases where there is known to be 
a sufficiently large number of migrant workers 1 children in 
a limited area promotional courses in groups up to a maximum 
of 12 children are being carried out in the form of so-called 
scholastic experiments . The greater the dispersion of the 
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migrant workers » lodgings In a federal provinoe and tho 
greater the differentiation in ego of the ohlldren In a 
oortain oommunity, the more dlffloult It beoomes to carry 
out a purposeful promotion. Just as Is the oase with the 
adult migrant workers, the attendanoe of the language 
aoursos organised on a voluntary basis dcoroasos in the 
aourse of time. Thus, linguist io promotion, in the first 
place, depends on tho engagement of the teaohers and on 
:ho interest of tha children's parents. Additional 
A iff ioul ties ariso with children who cither arrive as 
Illiterates (these havo to be offered basic education in 
a first form) or who only know the Cyrillio alphabet. 

?or reasons of prinoiplo no plans are being made to 
create separate olassos for migrant workers' children, 
though thase would certainly oreate optimum possibilities 
of promoting suoh ohildron in their mother tongue. 

Tho integration of thj ohlldren Into the normal class 
units, ie together with the Austrian ohlldren, results in 
a positive eduoational end linguistic inflvcnoe. It oan 
ae noticed that, particularly up to tho 11th and 12th 
years of age, ohlldren quiokly learn tho German language 
and adjust themselves to customs and forms of behaviour, 
3y this a ghetto formation is prevented. Tho question 
raised by various sides as to further training in the 
respective mother tongues hr.s, so far, not bean clarified. 
3ut this will also bo possible only in areas where there 
ore many migrant workers' children with the same mothor 
tongue. Migrant workers who no longer have the intention 
of returning to their homo countries (an extremely small 
percentage) show little interest in additional instruction 
in their mothor tongue. 

It is the 13 to l^-year old illiterates who constitute a 
particular problem. One cannot really assign them to, or 
promote them, in a primary school or a general special 
school. In rtost cases, these adolescents loiter around 
without any supervision, and there is the danger of their 
coming into r criminal milieu. ?or those pupils a 
separate form of instruction would havo to be organised 
which, in addition to a course of German, provides 
instruction at least in reading ^nd writing. 

You np; people over *fche a^e of 15 

In so far as migrant workers' ohlldren went to onter a 
vocational school, they can be accepted on the same terms 
as Austrian children "provided that they are able to follow 
instruction in German also in thy specialist ~nd technical 
sub.leots. As a rule, tho child will h.^.ve to try snd 
attain the necessary knowledge and abilities in the 
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general aohool attended before. The seme orinolnl.a anaiv 
to the post-seoondary field. With yoSSTpeoplo the PP 1 
Interest In learning and In further trainine also deoend. 
upon whether they intend to return In the^u"". to their 

™m?i2 0 ^- riM \ or . Mh 5 th,p kh «y "»* *• remain in AustrlS. 
f^f « X 5 „ w I?S-* ,t ' € ' tp,1 ? a 2 " apprentloee in Austria will be 
a£l ? h fL°!L! tracing when, at a later 

date, they return to their home countries and will, bv this 
certainly achieve a better social status. If they remain 

AS B Ki*iS h !J: v ft l h f ve t0 h ?" their own oom^r^ ™ the 
Austrians in vocational oompetition. 

B. LEGISLATI ON 

Actn and depraes reflulflMnp; the initial and further training of 
migr ant wefl^^CTtHi^ — * ur ™ er *raminfi or 

ffif^l^I^ ****** Promotion Act), 

ESfrV.Jf?! 1 m* 86 ^?,!' 0 - 31/1969. as amended. Federal 
Legal Cassette No. 173/1975 of 21 March 1973. (The 

Sew?" 3 ° f thiSi ACt alS ° applioablQ t0 t<***3n 

Schulpfliohtges6t;7 ranh^i Attendance Act), Federal Legal 
Gazotte no. 2'H7R63 of 25 July 1962, as amended. 

fe°-7^ Miniotry o f soci al Adm inistration of 

^Jljl^lSuZ, No 7Tk . u^l - 1 1 i/ls/72 . This decree Tay~down 
the seneraTconditions for the Indus ion of foreign work- rs 
into the promotional measures aooordlng to the provisions 
bL^wM^ W Pr ?5°tion Act and S P uts promotion o£ a 
basis Which is to be uniform for all kinds of subsidies and 
!;i™2?v!f (am ° n Sft other things training allowance for 
apprentices and educational allowances ). 

Degree by the Federal Minify 0 f social Adm in is t ra t i on 

regulates the granting of allowances and subsidies to 
private enterprises to alleviate the costs arising for the 
enterprise from the compensatory training of Yugoslav 
r^tll ^ a< 5 0Ord J ill 6 t0 a " arrangement between the Federal 

Wir?aoL?^ T rSH%^ d v IndU ? try , (?^eskammer der gewerblichcn 
wirtschaft) and the vugoslav labour market authority, have 

fcE^~?*!2« 10 ? Qrt& '^ skllls Yugoslav training centres, 
the oorts being borne by the Austrian companies. 

*^?°2™ in § Muc ation a t school all Austrian education acts 
living°in Austria aP t0 forolsn ohilc2ren permanently 
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Incarnation*} aja^ojapjftti 

On 6 DOQombor 1972* at Dubrovnik, a skoloton agreement 
oonoerniag tho spoolallst training of Yugoslav worker 
was oonol«ded botwoon tho Fodoral chambor of Trade and 
Industry (fundoskammor dor goworbllohon Wirtsohaft) and 
3ho "Yugositv Podoral Bureau for Employment Matters 11 . 
It contains Uio .prerequisites and modalities on the basis 
: j which, aooc^dlng to tho individual training oontraots 
>ltn interestoa Austrian companies, a specialist training 
;»f Yugoslav workws is organised in Yugoslav training 
aentros. On tho uasis of this skeleton agreement, 
programmea have bo*n drawn up, in oo-oporation with tho 
•Jugoslav authorities, for tho training of workers in the 
building and metal tx^dea. 

C# HE SEARCH AND EXPERI M ENTATION 1 

a, Studie f. parried out ccnoorning the problem of 
nigra nt workers ; — 

1. "Jugoslawlscho Gastarboiter in Wion" (Yugoslav 
Migrant Workers in Vienna), motivation study, 
IPES 1971 (1) 

2, n TUrkisohc oastarbeiter in Wion" (Turkish Migr it 
Vorkcrs in Vienna ), motivation study, IFES 1971 

2. ''Rogionalo Vortcilung der Gastarboitor in Wion" 

Regional Distribution of Migrant Worker a in Viexina), 
total survey, IFES 1972 

4. "Blnstelluag dor wiener BevBlkerung zu den Gast- 
ar be item" 'Attitude of the Viennese Population 
towards the Migrant Workers), motivation study, 
IFES 1972 

5. "Cost-Benefit Analyse", IFES 1975 

6. "Gastar belter" 'Migrant Workers), Dr. Fessel 
Institut fur riarv.tf orsohung, Vienna 1972 



./. 

(1) IFES « Tnstitut fUr empiriaohe Soziaif orsohung Wien 

(Inatitute.of Empirical Social Research, Vienna) 
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Cu rrent projects in Vienna In * 

1. "Jhtecrationabereitaohaft und mbgliohkeiten der 
Jugoalawiaohen und tUrkiaohen oaatarbeiter In 
Wien" (Willingneas and Posaibilitiea for 
integration of the Yugoalav and Turkish Migrant 
Workers in Vienna), sample survey, motivation 
atudy 

2. M Strukturdaten und regionale Verteilung der oast- 
arbeiter in Wien" (Structural Data and Regional 
Distribution of the Migrant Workers in Vienna), 
total survey 1973. 



./. 
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PART 2 
STATISTICS 



.V: 



;igrant Worker a In A ustri a 

{Basel upon statistics of the Ministry 
of Social Administration) 



At mid-August 1975 already 244,1+11 migrant workers were 
counted in Austriai This is by 40,027 persons or almost 20$ 
more than In she August of the previous year. These figures 
only contain persons legally employed. The share of migrant 
workers in the total number of workers (2,654,590) is almost 10$. 

147,85$ foreigners (60.5#) are accounted for by the migrant 
workers' quota, 51,815 foreigners (21. 2#) were granted the 
permission to work after the quota had been exhausted, and 
>4,?57 (IS. 5#) on the basis of the "normal procedure" (ie in 
branches cf industry for which no quotas were agreed upon). 
Che greatest part of the migrant workers can be found in tho 
metal industry, in the building trade, and in the textile 
Industry. Yugoslavs (192,405) constitute the largest quota, 
followed by the Turku (29,0C£). 



Federal province 


August 1975 


August 1972 


Vienna 


1 

. 91/981 


76,1+^0 


Lower Austria 


28,552 


24,765 


Upper Austria 


27,777 


22,175 


Vorarlberg 


25,896 


22,988 


Salzburg 


2 0,442 


20,550 


Styria 


19,019 


15,456 


Tyrol 


18,795 


15,695 


Carinthia 


10,462 


7,558 


Burgenland 

■ 1 ■ ■ - * 


1,509 


1,181 
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Foreigners employed, 
mid -Apr 11 1973 



on the bar Is 



of nationalities, at 



Nat ional it v 


1 








1* Yugoslavia 


159,257 


77.7 


per 


oent 


2 , Turkey 


23,871 


11.6 


per 


oent 


3. Federal Republic of 


5,748 


2.8 


per 


cent 


Germany 






4. Italy 


1,595 


. 0.8 


per 


oent 


5. Greece 


635 


0.3 


per 


oent 


6 . s pa In 


300 


0.1 


per 


cent 


7. Other countries 


13,61+7 


6,7 


per 


cent 


Total 

! 


205,051 

i 


100.0 


per 


cent 


Pre-school education 











Since statistical dati are lacking in this field, no 
relevant statements can, at the moment, be made concerning the 
entire federal area. In Vienna, in the year 1972, 1+31 children 
of migrant workers were counted In municipal kindergartens or 
day nurseries, ie 1.7 per cent of the total number of children 
registered in these Institutions in Vienna. In Tvrol the 
respective figures In 1971 were 106 children, as compared to a 
total of 11,289 children registered in kindergartens and day 
nurseries, ie approximately one per cent. 

Compulsory education (1st to 9th grades ) 

The increase in the number of migrant workers' children as 
a whole is very rapid In the whole federal area. The federal 
^yl 11098 ad -3°ining Yugoslavia show a negligible share of school 
children of migrant workers, although, even in these provinces, 
the number of migrant workers in employment is quite considerable. 
These workers, however, spend only their working days in Austria 
and hardly ever brJng along their families. School statistics 
of the year 1972 (15 May 1972) sh ow the following figures. 



./- 
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Mid -May 19 72 



Federal provlnoe 



Migrant workers' 
children In 
oompulsory schools 



Migrant workors 



1 . Vienna 

2. Lower Austria 

3 . Vorarlberg 

4. Upper Austria 
5» Styria 

6 . Tyrol 

7. Salzburg 

8. Carlnthia 

9. Burgonland 



1,600 



i*76 
434 

253 
248 

151 
139 
38 



75,778 
23,961 
33,507 
31,633 
12,639 

14,1*18 
18,326 
6,679 



3,348 



197,671 



A complete and comprehensive survey including the entire 
federal area - classified according to the various mother 
tongues - has so far not been carried out for the simple 
reason that, on account of missing legislation in the various 
federal provinces, migrant workers' children are not shown up 
separately. Several provincial governments reported that the 
determination of figures with such an aoouracy would take a 
longer period of time; since the distribution of migrant 
workers over numerous smaller villages, the frequent changing of 
jobs and, connected with this, of the residence of the family 
extremely impede an accurate determination of and a continuous 
care for these migrant workers, an amount of work would be 
required which, at present, does not yet seem justified. 

Vienna, with the largest share of foreign workers, also 
shows the highest numoer of migrant workers' children. In 
April 1972, the municipal authorities of Vienna published 
(in "Mittcilungen aus Stat 1st ik und Vervraltung der Stadt wien", 
year 1972, No. 2) the following statistical survey, which is 
to be quoted in this context as representative for a - still 
lacking - all -Austrian survey. 
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m^P 6 nMr 7? y f ho y , that the '•nlliw migrant worker with 
eMldr^n prr-ieularly live in districts with a large share of 
old liouees. A study mado In the spring of 1972, concerning the 
KSftf wo ? krrs : children compelled to attend school, ™ates 
thas the migrant workers of Vienna make only 60 per cent of 
their children attend sohool. It may be assumed that the 
striotor observance of oompulsory sohool at tendance is limited to 
oftim intending to stay in Austria for a ianger period 



Age classification and grades of the migrant v?orkors ' 
attending compulsory schools in Vienna (October 1971) 



cnlldren 



Year of 
birth 


1 

1 






Pupils ; 


Ln grado 




ir 

1 

/ 

f 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 


1 ToUl 


1965 


1 

i 190 














19'. 


1964 


194 


97 


3 


- 


- 






294! 


1963 


67 


141 


82 


2 








29s : 


1962 


28 


99 


123 


60 








310 1 


• 1961 


10 


36 


124 


109 


23 




- 


3P2 


I960 


2 


8 


49 


102 


84 


28 - 




273 


1959 




7 


20 


40 


93 


73 17 




250 


1958 




1 


5 


21 


63 


82 65 


15 


250 


1957 








7 


20 


40 74 


68 


20$ 


1956 












5 17 


23 


w. 


1955 










1 


1 


1 


3! 


Total 


'491 , 


389 


406 


341 


281+ 


229 171 


107 


2,418 

1 


Primary sohool 
pupils 


477 


374 


381 


321 








1 - 1 - ■ " - < 

1 

1,553 


Special school 
pupils 


14 


15 


25 


20 


32 


12 9 


6 


133; 


Uppsr primary 
school pupils 










252 


217 162 


101 


732 
a 



o 
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On the basis of this survey, at the beginning of Ahe sohool 
year 1971/72 38^ 6- and 7-year old migrant workers' ohi|dron**e*e 
accepted into the first grade of baslo schooling, 95 "first* 
graders" wore 8 and 9 yer.rs old, 12 already 10 and 11 years* old. 
According to their sohool ago or a baok-gradlng 258 children wero 
classified as belonging to the seoond grade, 155 were one**or 2 
years older, 16 even older than that. The respective figures for 
the third grade were 208, 173 and 25, and in the last primary 
sohool grr.de 171, 142 and 28 migrant workers' ohildren. This 
means thfct 1,001 foreign general primary r.nd special primary 
school ohildren, le 62 per cent, were graded recording to their 
school age. 

On the upper primary school level this grading result has 
definitely deter ioratc-d on recount of the fact that eduo^bility 
decreases with increasing age. In the first upper primary sohool 
form (including specir.l upper primary school) 107 ohildren were 
grat'ed approximately on the basis of their sohool age, 156 were 
one or 2 years older, 21 were 3 years older. The respective 
figures for the second form were 101, 122 and 6, for the third 
form 80 and 91, and for the fourth and last upper primary sohool 
form 83 and 24 migrant workers » pupils. This means th?.t, in the 
upper primary school, only 1+7 per cent of the migrant workers' 
children hsve been graded approximately according to their school 
age. In addition to this, they show the extremely unfavourable 
ratio of 1^2 to 600 pupils between the first and the second 
stream. As compared to this, 15,264 of the Austrian pupils were 
in tto first stream and 16,751 in the second stream. The figures 
show that more thr.n half (57 per cent) of the foreign workers' 
children, observing their compulsory school attendance, could be 
graded approximately according to their school age. 
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(relevant publications of the list years) 

"Or.str.rbe iter und lhre sohulpfliohtlgen Kinder in Wien" 
(Poreign workers and their compulsory-sohool children in Vienna), 
Mittoilungon aus Statistik und Verwsltung dor Str.dt Wion, 
1972/No. 2, pp. i+ ff. 

''Man hat ArbeitskrKfte gorufen, und es kommen Monsohen ..." 
(Labourers were called and human beings have come), Dsterr. 
Kolpingblatt, Vol. 31, No. 5/1971. 

"Mcrkblatt ftlr auslfc'ndische Arbeitnehmer mit sohulpflichtigen 
Kindom (Notice sheet for foreign workers with compulsory- 
sohool children), Federal Ministry of Education and Arts, 1972. 

"Offontliche und privato Aktionen ftlr ausla'ndischo Arbeitnehmer 
im Bundosland Wien" (Public and private campaigns for foreign 
workers in the federal province of Vienna)/ Int. sozi^ldienst, 
not dated. 

"Hilfe ftlr kleinen Kolaric" (Help for the small Kolari6), 
IBF weekly magazine, 11 May 1973, Vienna. 

"Schulpflicht ftlr Gsstarbeiter" (Compulsory school attendance 

for foreign workers ) in "Schulref orm" (School reform), 

May 1972, 9th special supplement to the Wiener Zcitung, p. 3. 

"Report": Jugend, Jugondcrbeit und Jugendf orschung in 
Dstorroich (Youth, youth work and youth research in Austria), 
Vienna, Vol. 1972, No. 11. 

"Gastarb'jitar in Ssterreioh" (Guest workers in Austria) 
(Report on the 3rd Austrian Conference for Social Work, 
16 to 18 November 1971) Vienna, Verlag Jugend und Volk, 1972. 

"Die jugoslawischen Gastarbeiter in Westeuropa", BAUER Ernest, 
in "Der Donauraum", No. 15/1970, pp. 1 '+0-151 (The Yugoslav 
guest workars in Western Europe). 

"Das Fremdarbeiterproble^i in Innsbrucker Textil- und 
3ekleidungsbetrieben" (The problem of foreign workers in 
the Innsbruck textile and clothing industry), RAUTHER Franz, 
Innsbruck, Wagner 'sche Univ. Buchh., 1972. 
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In addition to these publications* the following journals 
oooasionally also oontaln contributions to the subject "migrant 
workers" * 

"Der gerade Weg" Organ of the "Moslem Social Service in Austria 

"Die Ausspraohe" Wiener und NlederBst, Volicswirtsohaf tliche 
Gesellsohaft, Vienna, 

"Die Zukunft", socialist political, economic and cultural 
journal, Vienna, 

"Die Wochenpresse", Wien, 

"Freie Lehrerstimme", Association of Austrian Socialist 
Teachers, 

"Ti-'oler schule" technical journal of the Association of 
Tyrolean Catholic teachors, Innsbruck, 

"Wiener Lehrerzeitung" Organ of the Association of Catholic 
Teachers of Vienna, 

"ZV-Mitteilungen" of the Central Association of Socialist 
Teachers in Vienna. 



Foreign-language newspapers and journals for migrant 



"Nas list" newspaper of the Austrian Industrialists' Association 
Vienna, 

"DANA3" independent newspaper for Yugoslavs in Austria, 
published by ITEMA G.tn.b.H., Vienna, 

"VECER" newspaper for Yugoslav guest workers in Austria, 
published by the VECER publishing house at Mar lb or, 

"Schnellbahnspiegel" journal for the passengers in the 
Vienna suburban railway traffic with information in 
Serbo-Croatian, 



The list does not claim to be complete. 
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PREAMBLE 

This preamble summarises measures taken since January 19"(i 
to implement 2 recommendations, which the Chairman of the 
Committee of senior Officials Working Party, Mr Jules Delot, 
Secretary General of the Department of National Eduoation and 
Prenoh Culture - formulated at its meeting on 
30 and 31 January 1973 and which he considers basic, namely : 

effective co-operation, within each ministry and 
particularly within the Ministry of National Eduoation 
and French Culture, of all activities relating to 
immigrants, whatever their nature; 

a permanent, coherent programme of research, the 
conclusions of which would be widely publicised 
throughout the countries of Europe . 

Was anything done to implement these projects in Lelidum 
in 1973? 

There follows a brief account of the current situation 
in the Ministry of Rational Education: 

The French-language Minister of National Fdncat Ion has 
authorised the creation of a Departmental Co-ordinating 
Committee, which is composed of: 

officials from each of the general directorates of 
education or embodying an educational sector; 

general inspectors of education at all levels; 

representatives of regional (in many cases provincial) 
services set up for the reception of immigrants; 

an observer from the Dutch-language department; 

and, in the near future, an official from the 
Ministry of Employment and Labour. 

This committee is chaired by the Secretary General 
(secretarial services for the committee and the relevant 
documentation are provided by the General secretariat). 

The composition of this committee makes it possible 
to collate all the documentary material on relevant initiatives, 
the reports of experts appointed to carry out given tasks, 
other ministries' projects in the field of housing, health, 
etc. The Chairman, assisted by an alternate member, also 
sits on the National Advisory Council on Immigration, under 
the Ministry of Employment and Labour, which brings together 
representatives of all the ministerial departments and bodies 
concerned with immigration. 
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This departmental oommittee provides a forum for reports 
on initiatives taken by provincial groups, whioh are extremely 
active in Belgium. * 

It prepares proposals for submission to the Minister and 
keeps in constant touoh with the other ministries. 

Two meetings have already been held and these will load on 
wero discussed? 01 " meetinss everv 3 months in 1974. What questions 

a. a report on the work of the ad hoc working Party of 
the Committee of Senior Officials (Strasbourg* 

30 - 31 January 1973); 

b. a report on the conclusions of the Internation al 

- Children ts Centre , parin (Belgian communication"^ 
immigration policy) ; 

c. the initiatives which had led Mr Qlinna, Minister 
for Employment and Labour, to include the 2 delegates 
for national education (Dutch and French) in the 
Advisory Council on Immigration; 

d. participrtion in the establishment of an ASBL, a 
reception centre for Brabant, so that every province 
(at least the French-speaking ones) may have its 
own organisation; 

e . reports on 

- the question of study fellowships 

- vocational training 

- a comparative study of legislation in 
various countries 

f . preparatory work on answers to the questionnaire 
prepared by the committee of Senior Officials; 

g. a report on the Liege Colloquy of 10 and 11 October 1973, 
chaired by the Secretary General, organised by the 
Liege provincial reception service and devoted to the 
teaching of French to migrant workers and their 
children . 

The Departmental Co-ordinating Committee is to study the 
following points, which came to light at the Liege Colloquy 
(see conclusions, in the Appendix): ^oxioquy 

making teachers aware of the need for information on the 
socio-cultural backgrounds of immigrant children 

revision of schooling standards in mixed classes 

creation of a permanent research committee 

the need to ensure that children continue to use their 
mother tongues. 

erJc ./. 



in a very abort time, a ollmate has emerged union seems 

likely to lead to improvement in methods, to promote a valid 
policy on behalf of immigrants and to oountor any prejudicial 
discrimination by trying, wherever possible, to bring 
individuals and families closer together. 
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P OLICY i LEGISLATION. RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT 
INTRODUCTION 

GOVERNMENT IMMIGRATION POLICY IN BELGIUM 

A . BACKGROUN D 

In Belgium immigration is by no means of recent date. 
Among those immigrants who, in the course of history, have 
settled in Belgium were the French master~printer, plantin, 
glass-makers from Italy and Lorraine, a Gorman tin 
manufacturer, an Englishman, John Cockerill, who founded 
the metal industry in Liege, and various Frenchmen to 
whom we owe the glassworks of the Saint-Lambert Valley. 

Welcomed with open arms, these "immigrants" helped to 
promote the development of our economy and wore rapidly 
'•assimilated" because they came from surroundings of a 
high socio-cultuial level. 

When the first census was taken in 1890 there were 
171,000 foreigners in Belgium, most of them from adjacent 
sountrie c . 

?rom the end of the second World War up to 1964, immigration 
trends were largely governed by the need to supply the coal 
industry with the tens of thousands of workers which it 
required; this led to an influx of Italians, Greeks, 
Spaniards, Turks and Moroccans. 

Under the Benelux agreements, workers from the 3 
countries in question no loncer required work permits 
after 1 November 1360. 

Distinctive trends emerged between 1962 and 196?": 

a. first of all, our country underwent a period cf 
economic exnansion and manpower was needed in every 
sector - throughout she country and not solely in 
Walloniaj 

b. an important factor was the adoption by the EEC, 
on 16 August 1961, of the first measuies to ensure 
free movement of manpower within the •'■ommunity. 

In April 1964, Regulation 33/64 enabled nationals of 
member states to be granted work permits virtually 
automatically and facilitated entry into the country; 

c. a growth in national awareness, both in human and 
social terms, accompanied this economic development 
and led in turn to improvement of reception and 
settlement services. \ 

./• ; 
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On 39 M*y 1971, following student unrest in 1970, the 
Ministry of Justice set up a committee to study the status 
of foreigners in Belgium and review the Act on Police 
Supervision of Foreigners (relating to the entry, residence 
and settlement of foreigners in Belgium) . The aim is to 
provide a clearer picture of the rights and duties involved 
and make it possible for foreigners to obtain redress against 
unfavourable decisions . 

DEFINITION O F IN TEGRATION 

integration is "co-operation" between the receiving community 
and immigrant communities so that each of them may develop 
its own values, promoting closer relations for the pursuit 
of common objectives. 

EXISTING BODIES 

a. An Advisory Counoil on Immigration was established by 
Royal Decree on 12 July 1965 and attached to the 
Ministry of Employment and Labour, it includes 
representatives of all the relevant ministries and 
other bodies. 

b. Municipal Advisory Councils (26 for the time being, 

some at an embryonic stage j one has just been established 
at Liege) . 

c . Regional Reception Services, whose prime concern is the 
reception, integration and welfare of migrant workers 
and their families, take a hand in the framing of 
general reception policy in all spheres, since they 
are represented on the Advisory Council on Immigration. 
Tney constitute a strong, unified group and one of their 
main initiatives has been, as part of the annual immigrant 
week which they organise together, to prepare a joint 
manifesto on the socio-vocational and civic aspects of 
immigration. This manifesto was submitted to the Belgian 
Government and now provides a basis for the work of the 
Advisory Council on Immigration. 

STATISTICS 



a 



.he number of Italian immigrants continues to be very 
hii'n, but their relative importance is decreasing* 
.12* to 36.48* (200,086 - 261,224) S ' 

Biv: the number of foreign immigrants from outside 
the EEC is growing. 

the number of Spaniards has increased fivefold 2 
(from 16,009 to 78,169) (3.53* to 10.92*) 

tne number of Greeks has more than doubled: (from 
9,7?" to 23,619) (2.16* to 3.29*) • 

the number of Turks and Moroccans has increased from 
1,0C," to 12,261 and 43,003 respectively. 
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The following table summarises the situation! 



Nationalities j Total foreign population resident in 

| Belgium 

5 on 31.12.196l on 31.12.1970 

(census) (estimate) 



ITALIANS 
Other EEC 


200,086 
133,414 ; 


44.12* 
29.43* 


261,224 
170,496 

_ 


36.43* ! 
' 23.79* j 


' Total EEC 


333,500 ! 


73.55* ' 


431,720 


™ 7^ 

60.27* | 


SPANIARDS 
j GREEKS 
•• TURKS 

: NORTH AFRICANS 

i OTHER NATIONALITIES '. 


16,009 ; 
9,797 j 

320 j 
667 ! 
92,993 ! 


3.53* ' 
2.16* • 

0.07* ! 

0.18* 
20.15* | 


7S,l r >9 
23,619 
16,261 
43,006 
132,462 


10.92* 

j 3.29* 
i 2.28* 
1 6.02* i 
17.22* : 


\ Total third countries \ 


119,986 ■ 


26.45* . 


284,517 


. 39.73* 


j Grand total j 


453-486 ; 


100* 


716,237 


1 

100* ; 

i • 



In 1971 Uie number of workers of foreign nationality 
waB approximately £OQ,000. 



./. 
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in recent years Belgium has relied heavilv on fnrpi™ 
the /2«Mni!! , 7 1 P ant8 are given an opportunity to learn one of 

ssE~'- a sr warsssa- 

When a migrant worker arrives in Reitrinm u <c 

integr'alioTor^o^ep tS^lSS?^ tL^ a J t0tal and lntenslve 
and provide education L^he Mother ?on^e . ^ ^ ° f ° rleln alive 

wish ?o h provld a e e o^L*™^, t0 or those who 

xun ncccmg, lighting and upkeep provided free of charge, 
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Owing to the many nationalities involved, it is hard to 
devise a co-ordinated programme of aotion to satisfy all the 

language groups (some municipalities have migrants of more than 
90 different nationalities. The measures referred to above 
consequently benefit only the larger national (or linguistic) 
groups . ° ' 

The chapter on "LEGISLATION" tries to throw as much light 
as possible on the schooling of migrants in Belgium. 

LEGISLATION 



A » GENERAL REMARKS; Legal provisions and regulations applying 

to all children, including the children 
of migrant workers. 

1. Pre-school level 

Article 28 of the co-ordinated legislation on primary 
education (Royal Decree of 20 August 1957) stipulates 
that : 

"The munici pality may establish one or more nursery 
schools and organise the appropriate educational 
facilities to be provided therein. 

Where there are 35 children between 3 and 6 years old, 
the CROWN may, at the request of heads of family, 
order the municipality to provide pre-school education 
facilities." 

"in case of necessity, the .CROWN may authorise two or 
more municipalities to co-operate in establishing 
and running a nursery school." 

Municipalities have made extensive use of the facility 
granted them. 

The state may also set up nursery schools under Article 3 
of the Act of 29 May 1959 which stipulates: 

"The state shall be responsible for nursery sohools 

and primary education ( ) 

and shall, where the need arises , set up the 
institutions and sections required for that purpose." 

Article 17 of the Belgium Constitution guarantees FREEDOM 
OP EDUCATION. This means that private persons may also 
set up schools eligible for financial assistance from the 
state: 

"It (the state) shall subsidise ( ) 

educational institutions and sections of educational 
institutions which satisfy the standards laid down by 
law and are organised by the provinces , municipalities 

( ) and other public bodTes and private persons," 

(Act of 29 May 1959, Article JJ7 

o / 
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This highly liberal approach to education means that Belgium 
is abundantly provided with nursery schools* These are open 
to foreign children in the same way as to Belgian children. 
It should be noted that state-organised or state-subsidised 
educational facilities are invariably free of charga. 

There are at present 2,359 municipalities in Belgium, with 
5*479 nursery schools comprising 17*239 classes and 
including j 

- 2,387 state establishments or 13.85# 

- 23 provincial establishments or 0.13# 

- 4,991 municipal establishments or 28.95# 

in other words, 7,401 official establishments (42.93$) 

9,838 independent subsidised establishments 
(57 -07#) . 

To these must be added independent unsubsidised schools (which 
may be fee paying). 

Although kindergarten attendance is not compulsory, children 
attend spontaneously . Comparison of the number of children in 
the a t -s groups wnicn correspond to each of the 3 kindergarten 
years with the number of children enrolled in nursery schools, 
shows the following proportion of enrolments (1): 

87$ in the first year; 

96$ in the second year; 

99# in the third year. 

Attendance at kindergarten has thus become a firmly established 
tradition. This is an important factor in the light of the 
fact that it is at this age that a child can most rapidly and 
effectively adapt itself to a new language, primary echool 
teachers all agree that in primary school the linguistic 
difficulties of migrant workers children who have spent 3 whole 
years in kindergarten are no greater than those of Belgian 
children. 



Regular attendance at kindergarten has been encouraged for 
children under the age of three. This helps to establish a 
link between the creche (and the so-called "pre-nursery school" 
classes) and the kindergarten proper. The ministerial 
circular of 10 September 1969 concerning children who have 
reached the age of 2 1/2 by 1 September shows how these 
children can be taken into account in calculating grants to 
cover salaries and running costs. 

The number of children under 3 years of age is steadily 
increasing in schools. 

We may point out in passing that the pre-nursery echool classes 
are not subsidised liy the Minir-tr: r of National Education, but by 
the National Child Welfare Office. 



(i) Which does not, however, mean that school attendance 
has been regular. 



Migrans workers are personally encouraged to send their 

children to a nursery school. 

This recommendation is generally followed, although some 
nigrants prefer to keep small children at home, just as 
'hey did in their countries of origin. 

?he fact that nursery school enables both parents to go to 
•tfork and that their children are eligible for social benefits, 
mid-day meals, day and evening nurseries, socio-cultural 
activities on Wednesday afternoons, etc) encourages parents 
to allow their children to attend school. It is not unusual 
for children to spend 12 consecutive hours at school every 
3ayt 

It should be emphasised that foreign children are everywhere 
tieated in exactly the same way as Belgian children. 

2 • Compulsory schooling level 

Compulsory schooling was introduced in Belgium by the Act 
of 19 May 1914. 

Article 1 of the Co-ordinated Legislation on Primary 
Education (Royal Decree of 20 August 1957) stipulates that: 

"Heads of family are obliged to give their children, or to 
see that their children receive, a suitable primary 
education ( .)." 

Article 3 states: - • 

"Compulsory schooling extends over an 8 -year period." 

In effect; this means that all children between the ages of 
6 and 14 years must attend school. 

primary education is organised in accordance with the same 
principles as those mentioned in respect of kindergarten. 
.It is similarly free of charge. 

The enforcement of compulsory schooling presents difficulties: 

1. Many of the numerous foreign parents employed in the 
European Communities in Belgium or in embassies there 
do not realise that they come under the law of compulsory 
schooling, it is difficult to ascertain whether their 
children have been duly registered for school attendance . 
The special schools set up for foreign children 
(eg Deutsche Schule, English School, American School, 
European Schools, French Lycee etc) receive no government 
aid . 

In some cases, the children of embassy stiff, although 
resident in Belgium, are educated In their countries 
of origin. However, despite a certain amount of 
inevitable administrative "red tape" theso questions 
are invariably settled in a satisfactory v;ay. 
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2 " 5 X"} 6 ' ml P a nt workers have very little knowledae 

hTh?? 18 ^ S u h ° 01 ^Sislatlor, and retain in Belgium 
habits they have acquired in their countries of origin 

fSSiit?.^ 1 ! 01 ** - \ llla * es ' *ere no slhooUng^"- 
rt«iH i!L? Xi8t * are -; st °hished to find themselve! 
facing legal pressure to send their children to school 
Older girls xn particular, are kept at home to do 
the housework and look after younger children. Their 
attendance at school is a source of recrimination. 

fi?^?!!^?' fsr a11 wh0 v,lsh t0 " :OTlc and earn a 'living, the 

a chi? \ l ^ y ^ ann0t °? ra l soon enou « h • Under Belgian faw, 
a child rust have spent 8 years at school. This is not 

^nHIffLu^ 2 ?se »ith-EHe^iidren of 'n^nt'SoSkers and 
-„v. "difficult to obtain piocise particulars of their 
schooling (l). orave penalties are incurred by emSlover^ 

To° m Xlr? S %ZlllT S ^ n<>t -^ted by tLT° yerS 

office are usually against foreigners, rarely against R^^nc 
This should not be looked upon as discrimination ??i S J ane% 

as a result of migrants beiSg inadequately" inf ormed U (2)' mPly 

Senior.Secondar^level (general, technical or vocational) 

Secondary schooling is available to the child-en of mi^anf 
workers in the same way as to Belgian children? ml S^nt 

Obviously, higher education studies can be pursued to 
advantage only by foreign adolescents whose previous school 

Dut S ch na -f * the ^ t0 f° quire a sound ^ow?ldgf of FrlncS or nS 
Dutch. This applies in particular to Belgian-born mi£r an? 

g &Uyti^4t^J*£ 2.-5 > 



by n ?he t Councfr i o? e |Sropo? he S ° h ° 01 06 * eer re °° rd e "ablished 

See Council of Europe - Committee of Ministers - 
Resolution 70 (35) of 27 November 1970: V.B.I? 



At the very most, schools whioh provide remedial education 
can - if they have sufficient staff - find plaoes for 

these children in an observation class (a reception class 
for foreigners, a transition class for Belgians who find 
the move from primax^y to secondary level difficult) 
Even here, however, it is materially impossible to fill 
b $ th 3f language and general knowledge gaps in the case 
of children who have received no schooling in their 
countries of origin. 

legislation aeBl2iQS-£S2S the creche to the end of 
522223£E£_§£222l in S ————————— — 

Under the Belgian constitution, the use of languages 
is determined by law (particulary in Articles 1 to 8 

°J ?L1 ^Pf* 1965) ' The linguistic legislation 

of 30 July 1963 relates to the use of languages in schools. 

The country (with a population of 9,695,379 inhabitants 
on 31 December 1971) is divided into 4 language regions: 

a. the Dutch language region (5,451,329 inhabitants, 
or 56.23#) 

b. the French language region (3*106,939 inhabitants, 
or 32.05$) 

C * A h ?j£t rman ^nguage region (62,385 inhabitants, or 

d. the Brussels metropolitan administrative area 
(1,074,726 inhabitants, or 11.08$). 

The law stipulates that teaching shall be provided in 
the language of the region, only in the Brussels 
metropolitan area are heads of family free to decide 
whether their children shall be taught in French or in 
Dutch. The linguistic legislation applies both to 
foreign and to Belgian children. 

A more flexible system is used in German -speaking 
municipalities and in a few bilingual municipalities on 
the language frontier. 

Foreigners whose language is radically different from 
French or Dutch (as in the case of Yugoslavs, Poles, Greeks, 
Turks, Moroccans, Pakistanis), find it equally difficult 
to learn either of the national languages. 

Foreigners of Latin language origin (Italians, Spaniards, 
Portuguese) adapt more easily to French than to Dutch. 
North Africans and children born in the former French- 
speaking colonies of Black Africa may well have been taught 
in French before emigrating. The fact that they are 
resident in the Dutch language area means that they are 
obliged to learn Dutch only. 
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An additional difficulty arises in the Brussels metropolitan 
area (Brussels city and its 18 suburbs) x whatever the 

language chosen by the head of family (French or Dutch), 
the second language (Dutch or French as the case may be) 
is a compulsory subject from the thirO year of primary 
school. This means, for example, that Spanish children in 
a prenoi. class speak Spanish at home and French in the 
classroom (and street) and learn Dutch from their third year 
on. Foreign pupils who have already reached a standard 
equal to or beyond the third-year level at the time of their 
arrival in Belgium find themselves obliged to learn both 
national languages simultaneously. 

The obligation may, however, be waived in respect of children 
whose parents work for organisations concerned with 
international law, embassies, legations, consulates, or 
institutions recognised as being of an international 
character. A head of family may ask that his child be 
exempted from learning the second language, albeit little 
recourse is had to this possibility. 

REGULATIONS applicable solely in respect of the children of 
migrant workers 

A circular of 15 September 1969 authorising the institution 
of special acoelerated French language courses for migrant 
workers 1 children is wordeu as follows: 

" Special teachers for adaptation to the teaching 
language - Foreign pupils ' — — — — 

Article 20 of the Royal Order of 27 October 1966 shall 
be completed as follows: 

a. a course of adaptation to the teaching language 
not exceeding 3 hours a week, may be organised 
in ordinary primary schools for stateless pupils 
and pupils of foreign nationality ; 

1. whose native or usual language differs from 
the teaching language ; 

2 • who have been at tend i ng a Be lgian primary s chool 
for less than 3 school years and are consequently 
not sufficiently conversant with the teaching 
language to follow the work of the class 
successfully; 

3. whose parents or guardian, though resident in 
Belgium, are not of Belgian nationality. 
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b. This course shall be run by a special 
certificated teaoher. 



The oourse may be held in any school with at 
least 10 pupils complying with the conditions 
stipulated m (a) above. 



Two classes may be held in schools with at 
lease 21 pupils fulfilling the said conditions. 

The number of courses per school may not exceed 
two. This rule may be waived in special 
circumstances, provided that the number of courses 
instituted or subsidised does not exceed one- 
fifteenth of the number of pupils fulfilling the 
said conditions. 

c. The course shall be held during normal school 
hours . 

The following directives must be observed: 

The special courses are chiefly intended for stateless 
and foreign pupils most recently registered with the 
Belgian primary education authorities and have on3y 
a very limited knowledge (if any) of the teaching 
language. Foreign pupils who have attended primary 
school in Belgium for one school year or less will be 
given preference over those who have been registered 
for 2 years; the latter will, in turn, have preference 
over foreign pupils beginning their 3rd year • 

The institution, maintenance and duplication of a 
course will be subject to approval by the appropriate 
inspectorate of schools. 

Requests for exemption submitted by schools must be 
accompanied by a special report from the inspectorate. 

Foreign pupils shall assemble in the room reserved for 
the spc2ial teacher at the hour specified in the 
timetable . 

During the said periods of tuition teachers shall 
adapt their methods to the group of pupils for which 
they are responsible. 

Steps must, of course be taken to ensure that the said 
courses do not interfere with the teaching of the 
other main subjects, which must still be taught 
fully to both Belgian and foreign children." 

The provisions sot forth in the circular of 2} October 1969 
apply equally to Dutch-language schools. It is to be 
i>f- :rettel tl it too little is made oi" th« facilities so offered. 
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The organising authorities adduce, Inter alia, the following 
reasons : 

a. individual foreigners among a majority of Belgians adapt 
quickly (their smal-L number moreover precludes 
introducing special courses, or to find teachers who 
are prepared to give only a few lessons a week); 

b. where most of the pupils in a school are foreigners 
(say, between 6o# and 95%), the teacher is obliged 
to adapt his teaching methods (general level and 
language) accordingly, thereby making it easier to 
learn the national language and questionable whether 
additional benefit is to be derived from a special 
course; 

c. it is difficult for a special teacher to establish a 
full weekly timetable (and thus to earn a full salary) 
unless the courses are held in schools very close to 

each other and in accordance with a carefully synchronised 
timetable. Since these conditions are rarely satisfied, 
there are very few candidates for posts of this kind (1). 

&££2£Ji22£Hl22£X«22l222ii n .S ( and * n secondary education) 

There are special reduced-timetable classes (formerly 
"evening classes") to facilitate the social adaptation of 
adolescents (and adults) who are already working. Some of 
the courses are designed to improve the pupil's command of 
the language (French or Dutch, as the case may be) and are 
organised on several levels (2) : 

a. elementary ; designed to enable pupils to carry on a 
simple conversation and to understand ordinary texts; 

b. practical ; designed to improve the pupil's command of 
the spoken language and to enable him both to write 
simple letters and to understand more complicated texts; 

c. advanced t involving mastery of the spoken and written 
language . 

Only the first level is suitable for foreigners who have no 
knowledge of the languages spoken in Belgium. These classes 
may be especially adapted for them under the the title 
"French (3) for foreigners", in practice, any authority 
organising courses to promote social advancement may provide 
courses in F rench (3) for foreigners. ./. 

(1) In some regions, the lack of teachers makes recruitment 
even harder. 

(2) Directive ET.Z/F.100 of 12 February 1970. 

(3) Or Dutch, according to the region. 



Grants-in-aid are, however, awarded subject to obeorvanoo 
of the relevant regulations, of whioh the prinoipal arei 
the oourse shall oompriso 240 periods, spread over one or 

SSJS^ff years ' at the rate of 6 or * periods per week 
respeotively . 

The intensive oourse shall oomprioe 12 periods per week, 
spread over 20 weeks. * 1 

£2 r ?i5 n ^ k ! rs ma ? 3} u ! °? oose be tween oourses, depending 
on the free time at their disposal. The aim of suoh oourses 
is in eaoh oase to enable the pupil to acquire an elementary 
knowledge of French. y 

Since every pupil begins his study of French with the 
mental structures peculiar to his nationality or original 
environment (and particularly with an ear which has been 
strongly conditioned by his mother tongue) and there are 
frequently many nationalities in the same class - a 
12-pupil group may comprise pupils of 10 different 
nationalities - it was necessary to find some common 
denominator of approach to learning French (1). 
The audio-visual method was found to moet this 
requirement, providing, as it does, a simple and effeotive 
aid to language learning for all pupils. The results 
obtained in conventional classes are not so good as those 
achieved by audio-visual means. 

At lower secondary level, a course may be instituted when 
there are at least eight pupils. More than one class may 
be formed when the number of pupils reaches 31. When a 
language laboratory is used, an additional class may be 
formed when there are 16 pupils. 

Admission' to a course depends on age: applicants must be 
at least 14 years old; they neod have no prior educational 
qualifications. 

Courses of this kind have been instituted mainly in the 
provinces of Liege, Brabant, Antwerp and Limbourg. 

Of the approximately 650 French-speaking workers who have 
enrolled, 255 have taken intensive courses. Pupils include 
white-collar workers and foreign students, as well cs manual 
workers . 

Although the number of schools providing language courses 
for foreigners is increasing, there are still not enough 
of them. 

In the Dutch-speaking part of the country, television 
language courses were introduced . To provide closer, 
more personal contact between teacher and pupils around 
the television set, an additional teacher was present at 
each session and could intervene to supplement the 
televised lesson. 
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q (1) Or Dutch, according to the region, 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The legal texts show ol early that all ohildren reoeive the 

same schooling; no distinction is made, whatever their 
nationality or country of origin. 

The law-makers have shown particular concern for th« welfare 
of migrant workers' children, it is for the sohool 
authorities to ensure that foreign ohildren benefit to the 
full under the relevant legislation. 

D. VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF ADULTS - ACTIVITIES IN 1972 
Courses held at_the JVocational J£ra^ 

These courses were designed to enable pupils to acquire 
professional qualifications prior to taking up employment. 

1 . c ourses for workers 

These are mainly practical] conrlemontary 
subjects suoh as mathematics, drawing, technology and 
industrial safety, are taught in the context of specific 
industrial projects. These courses are sometimes 
designed to complete the vocational training of workers, 
providing them with conversion courses, retraining or 
further training in th^ technical subjects which they 
need for professional purposes . 

Training provided in 1972 t 

executive draughtsman - general mechanics; 

executive draughtsman - building 

lorry driver 

mender 

knitter 

ladder-mender 

cutter 

stitcher 

head dressmaker 

fitter - mechr \c 

machine-tool operator 

sewing-machine mechanic 

motor mechanic 

industrial panel-beater 

coachwork panel-beater 

plumber - zinc -worker 

pipe-fitter - welder 

central heating fitter 

welder 

tool grinder 

household electrician 

industrial electrician 

motor electrician 

carpenter 

cabinet-maker 

o 7 
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painter-deoorator 
mac on 
tile lryer 
ceiling plasterer 
boxmaker - metalworker 
arane driver 
'ouilding foreman 
"building maohine operator 
building site operator 
restaurant staff 
cable operator 

Supplementary courses in: 

netrology 

pneumatic automation 
Rioter electrics 

plan-reading for metalwork, building and 
electricity 

Courses provided in on-the-job training centres 

•ani lingual or bilingual copy typist (Frcnoh- 
Dutch) 

invoice-typist, idem - 
-ypist on automatic typewriter 
invoicing machine operator 
unilingual, bilingual, trilingual shorthand- 
sypist (French, Dutch, English, German) 
assistant accountant 
adding machine operator 
female perforator and coder 
orogrammer (elermntary and further training) 
- " salesman (sales methods) 

further training courses for staff in accounts 

and pensonnel departments (social and tax 

legislation, calculation of salaries, 

application of VAT) 

language courses for hotel staff 

language courses for industrial staff (French, 

Lutch, English, German) 

elementary level - spoken language 

courses for unilingual, bilingual and 

trilingual telephone operators. 
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RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT 

In Belgium and the other EEC countries there have so far 
been very few objective studies on the euuoation of foreign 
workers' children. 



V/e do, however, have precise particulars of the results 
achieved by these children in their mother tongue at primary 
school level. Reports for 196k, 1965, 1967 and 1968 on primary 
school final examinations give comparative percentages in 
respect of educational backwardness and of results, according 
to the language spoken in the home, in spelling, silent 
reading, conjugation and comprehension. 

At secondary level, additional information was obtained, 
from limited sampling, on the performances of foreign workers t 
children in the 13 to 14- year age group in their mother tongue' 
and in mathematics. 

These data show that, even though the average results 
obtained by these children are below those cf Belgian children 
in technical schools, a veritable e*lite is beginning to emerge 
in the second generation - an encouraging sign for the future. 

These findings relp.te only to the children of manual 
workers: in Geneva, where the foreign contingent is of 
oomposite social structure, research by Roller and Haramein 
has revealed that the school handicap is marked only in the 
case of the ohildren of manual workers, not in white-collar 
circles. 

During the past 3 years, the State University at Mons 
has also been doing research, under contract with the Dutch 
Van Leer Foundation, on the possibility of helping these 
children to catch up at pre-school level in the Borinage 
region. A fuller study of the problem would, of course, have 
to cover other aspects, especially that of integration of 
young people into the social surroundings and that of relations 
between generations in immigrant families. 

This is a particularly important subject of research and 
one which was no doubt gene into at the symposium held at 
Ghent (Belgium) on 2k to 28 September 1973 under Council of 
Eur^oe auspices. Tire 4 Belgian basic research projects on 
sc ^-cultural handicaps were summarised by Professor Oscerrieth 
o- *e Free .University of Brussels. The following passage may 
b* n« :ed from this document : 

"The Mons team has applied itself principally to 
clarifying and counteracting educational difficulties created 
by the milieu cf socially deprived children between the ages 
of 3 and 7, many of foreign extraction. Its investigations 
and action are simultaneously focused on the family and school 



milieux and the interaction of the two. The most needy 
families have been identified thanks to an overall index of 
relative deprivation* They oan be distinguished by the very 
modest level of their ambitions and expectations, the parents » 
limited school attendance, laok of oonoern for children is 
schooling and the absence of cultural stimulus. An extensive 
oampaign has been direoted towards these families, firsb of 
all with film programmes, then by means of parents t meetings, 
class visits, home talks on educational matters, simple 
brochures - all with the aim of involving parents more in 
the educational process," 

One may. alsq^note one of the conclusions of the LiSge 
Colloquy, ' held ; on 10 and ;L1 .October 1973* on the subject of 
teaching French to migrants and the ohildren of immigrants, 
namely the recommendation that a research policy be introduced 
under the aegis and with the active support of the Standing 
Co-ordinating Committee set up within the Department of 
National Education and responsible to the Department fs General 
Secretariat, 



"its responsibilities would extend to all levels of 
education. It would work in close co-operation with the 
specialised research services in the universities, It would 
have to take account of the work done by specialists, suoh 
as the Council of Europe experts. Obviously, subjects for 
research and study would be suggested chiefly at the lower 
levels, ie by those who need them. Experiments such as 
those which are current ly being conducted on methods of teaohing 
French to children and adults could be studied and the 
specialists could make any changes which might prove necessary, 
having regard to the socio-cultural groups for which such 
initiatives are intended and the pupils' level of 
receptivity." 



Two current research projects: 



1, 2.he integration o f __1r e ek__c hi 1 dre n in^Brussels schools 

Research workers: Th Poot and G Laine 

Institute of Sociology, Free University of Brussels 

Completion date: July 1973 

2 • The pr e ~ sc ho o 1 _e ducati o n__o f so c i a 1 ly__u nd ^ r or iv il eg eel 
cViij.dr2.nj. research~on op nt r ol led_i nno vat Ion t_o_be_nefit 
BorirIa£f}~ Belgian and foreign children"" 

Research vorkers: J Burion, J-P Pourtois, J Menu, 

J Auverdin and N Druart 
Faculty of tsychopedagogical Sciences, State University, 
Mons 

In progress: to be completed by September 197M- • 
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P ART II 
STATISTICS 



PART III 
DOCUME OTA T ION 



The very detailed statistios and extensive bibLioitrar 
supplied in Parts n and III, respectively, cf tho B*lEan 
report are available on request from the 

Secretariat G6n6ral 

D6partement de HEducation r.atS >..clc 

et de la Culture frangaiec-j, 

Cit6 Administrative de HEtat, 

Quartier Arcades - Bloc D, 

251+ rue Royale 

1010 BRUXELLES. Belp ique . 
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A PPENDIX 

EXTRACT FROM THE CONCLUSIONS OP THE LIEGE COLLOQUY 

The Chairman (Mr. Jules Delot, Secretaire General du 

MUisfcfcre de I 'Education national et de la Culture franchise): 

"At the olose of this colloquy it is not my intention to 
put before you the text of a resolution. Let us rather 
reflect together on the reasons whioh led us to engage in 
this colloquy and try to agree on principles and guidelines 
which oould be of use to the Ministry of National Education's 
Standing Departmental Committee in framing its policy. 

At the outset we clearly defined the aim of this meeting,, 
devoted to the teaching of French, when we said that 'our 
intention, in urging that steps be taken to facilitate 
acquiring a knowledge of the receiving country is language, was 
not to impose cultural conformity on the immigrant worker at 
any price. No-one, however, can deny how important a knowledge 
of the language oan be in helping a foreign worker to comply 
with formalities in the early days of his stay in a new country. 
At a later stage, knowledge of the' language will become an 
instrument of social progress for both the worker and the 
members of his family, if they decide to settle down for good. 
On arrival and in the event of permanent residence, knowledge 
of the language is of the greatest help to foreign workers in 
establishing contact with the indigenous population and with 
the new surroundings in which he has chosen to settle down, 
either temporarily or on a permanent basis." 

Without vainly attempting to impose cultural. imperialism, 
the sole purpose of the colloquy was to consider the* methods 
used in French-speaking Belgium and in other French-speaking 
countries to help workers and their families acquire a rapid 
knowledge of the everyday language of the country ... 

I will, therefore, put forward only 5 proposals which 
will, with your approval, take the place of a resolution: 

1. In the first place I believe that teachers and, more 
particularly, future teachers, graduates, form masters 
and primary and nursery school teachers should' be encouraged 
to acquire a de eper know ledge of the socio-cultural 
milieux from which immigrant children come . A knowledge 
of the economic and social situation of these families, 
of their mater i j.1 living conditions, of their psychology 
and mentality is essential if the principle of 
receptivity to teaching is to be applied*. This new 
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awareness on the part of teaohers oan arise only as the 
result of frequent contacts with specialists in sooial 
aotion to benefit immigrants. To make this possible* 
a series of lectures by specialists in this field might 
be inducted in the final year of teaoher training. For 
serving teaohers too, appropriate oourses, even residential 
courses, oould bf%> orgar*te*cU t©A provM*/** fir Oft *d# a< 
fruitful exohange with specialists in social action, 
social assistance, nurses and sooial service staff in 
permanent personal touch with immigrants. 

School standards would have to be revised in the case of 
mixed classes. As a result of Belgian immigration policy, 
some regions have absorbed workers of different nationalities, 
and the resulting milieu is therefore extremely hetero- ' 
geneous. Care should be taken to see that the number of 
immigrant pupils in any one olass does not exceed a 
given level, since there might then be a- risk of the 
lessons failing to benefit pupils as^*Shole, whether 
immigrant or indigenous. Revision JBf these standards 
should not aim at the introduction of general, sacrosanot 
rules, as has hitherto all too often been the oase. Why 
indeed should standards in regions with a large migrant 
population be identical with those applied in olasses 
which almost wholly consist of Belgian children? Con- 
sequent ly, with a lowering of standards, steps should be 
taken to set up introductory olasses and classes for late 
beginners in areas with a high proportion of migrant 
workers. The educational authorities should also take 
fuller advantage of the regulations providing for the 
introduction of special French courses in areas with a 
high immigrant population (ministerial memorandum of 
15 September 1969). Lastly, the provision made for 
introductory classes or special French courses should be 
extended to post -compulsory education or to secondary 

There is much to be said in favour of a permanent researc h 

committee . The committee, whose responsibilities would 

extend to all levels of education, would work in close 
co-operation with the specialised research services in 
the universities, it would have to take account of the 
work done by Council of Europe experts and other 
specialists. Obviously, subjects for research and study 
would, as a matter of course, to a large extent, be 
suggested at the lower levels, that is to say, by those 
who need them. Experiments such as those which are being 
conducted on methods of reaching French to children and 
adults could be studied and the specialists could make 
any changes which might prove necessary,naving regard to 
the socio-oultural groups for which they are intended 
and the pupils » level of receptivity. 
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lU In addition to the efforts made to promote knowledge of 
the language of the receiving country* the need to foster 
oontinued praotioe of the mother tongue must be borne in 
mind. Not only does the mother tongue constitute a 
medium of communication between parents and children, 
which must be preserved if the emergence of a psyohologioal 
gap between generations is to be avoided; experience has 
shown that a thorough knowledge of the mother tongue 
is a help in adjusting to the receiving oountry. 

It is therefore important that experiments suoh as those 
being carried out at Rotinne and Brussels under Council 
of Europe auspices should be extended . 

5. In ooajunotion with the adoption by the Ministry of 

National Education of measures such as those advocated 
above , the educational authorities should oo-operate in 
providing a permanent information service in all the 
eduoational sectors and in related sectors, suoh as 
psyoho-medico-educational oentres, school and vocational 
guidance centres, parents t associations etc 

To this end, steps should be taken by the publio 
(municipal, cantonal, provincial and national) authorities 
to set up an effective information network, including 
provision of linguistio services (translation of documents, 
interpretation etc). 

Whilst not claiming to be exhaustive, this series of 
measures has at least the virtue of providing a basis for 
an "emergency plan" which could be put into effect at short 
notice at comparatively low cost. These proposals will be 
presented, as they stand, to the Ministry of National 
Education's Departmental Committee and., at the highest level, 
to the Committee of Senior Officials of the Standing Conference 
of European Ministers for Eduoation responsible for preparing 
the ad hoc Conference on the Eduoation of Migrants," 
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THEME I 



Preparatory measures on behalf of prospective emigrants 

Zaigrati-n frcm Cyprus is almost wholly directed to the 
United Kingdom, Australia, USA and South Africa. The bulk of 
the emigrants left for the British isles before independence. 

Before departure, emigrants arc helped by the Health Serv- 
ices of Cyprus to comply with health requirements of the host 
country concerned by their having all vaccinations and inocul- 
ations needed and by obtaining the appropriate certificates. 

With regard to orientation relevant tc the host countries, 
very little is done at home before the prospective emigrants 
leave Cyprus. There are very few leaflets distributed by 
travelling agents or consular services mostly for Australia 
and Canada • 

The number of immigrants in Cyprus is very low. There are 
no orientation programmes of any kind before their departure 
for Cyprus from their native country. 

Information and guidance on arrival in the host country 

Before independence Cyprict emigrants arriving in the UK 
received help offered by an officer of the colonial government 
of Cyprus stationed in London and by religious institutions. 
After independence the Cyprus government posted to its High 
Commission in London a welfare officer and a cultural attache 
who act as liaison officers to the relative British authorities 
for the welfare and the education of immigrants. A number of 
Cyprus Government welfare and education officers arc or were 
working on secondment in London with the British Local Author- 
ities offering guidance to Cypriot immigrants. 



Integration into the school system of the host country 

The fev/ immigrant children in Cyprus are accepted at all 
levels in the state schools on the saiie terns as the native 
Cypriots. Since the majority of foreign citizens, Mostly 
English speaking, live in the main towns, their children can 
receive instruction in English in private institutions fully 
recognised and supervised by the State. Duo to their very small 
numbers there is ric need for special courses for immigrant 
children. Help is offered whenever needed individually in the 
classroom. 



THEME II 
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The CypruWovernment offers help through its officers in 
London to several Local Education Authorities in the Greater 
London area which run courses for their teachers of Cypriot 
children living in England. 

Teaching the lan guage and culture of the country of origin 

> As it was mentioned above the great majority of the small 
immigrant community in Cyprus consists of English speaking persons, 
iinglish is taught as a second language in all elementary and 

?5S^^fS? 0 £ lfl of ^ hc island. Consequently there is no problem 
for any ©relish speaking immigrant children attending state 
schools. Books in English are available in all public libraries 
ox the island. 

*.J" f n° T re J e * te ? requests by religious and other organisations 
of the Cypriot immigrant community in England for support and 
expert advice with regard to the organisation and functioning of 
their denominational schools (evening part-time classes for the 
teaching of religious education, language and culture), the 
Government of Cyprus posted in 1969 a team of educators to the 
Cyprus High co-nmission. They helped the teaching staff (priests 

22£ m Sr ly U 2^ in 5 d staff } t0 organise their lessons in a better 
way. They published a series of specially prepared teaching 
5Jf«2?i- ? *ean worked in close collaboration with the British 
r2£S S? a i a uth ?rities. As a result of the contact between the 
Cyprus High Commission and the headmasters and members of the 
inspectorate in London, Cypriot children in a small number of 
secondary schools attend lessons twice a week in their native 
language . 

«^ T ?S Cyprus Government subsidizes the effort of the religious 
£?LS U "^organisations of Cypriot immigrants in the United 
Kingdom for the running of evening classes, for the establishment 
of communal libraries with books in the immigrants' language and 

?ti^ rG ;J h ?° USh i°t nt ? ff ? rt of the Bri * ish local Municipal- 
ities, the Cyprus High Commission and Cypriot immigrants' organ- 
isations, a Cyprus Week is organised every year in various parts 

Ll J,T° Ur ? g - ns . a bc J ter understanding and good relations 
between hosts and immigrants. 

THEME III 



Adjustment to the g eneral, technj r-i and voc ational education and 
training systems of the host countV> oaucation and 

Not applicable for Cyprus. 

General education a nd training opportunities for adu]ts 

nrn^J^+i^^t 5 ^ ^rus have the same opportunities for 
naUve Cypriots? stltutlons of S° ncral education 2nd training as 
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PART I 

Measures aiming at a n •ii:.orove\:tei:t of the migrants' "position t at 
their ar r ival in the host cou ntry (including preparatory orient- 
at ion m the country, orae-par turej 

a. Measures taken to give the prospective immigrants information 
and 'guidance rolevant^to^the^host ^country m 

According to an agreement between the parties of the labour 
market and the Ministry of Labour, the immigration of foreign 
workers takes place on a quota basis and in conformity with p 
series of regulations, including a rule to the effect that, 
previous to departing from his country, the foreign worker 
must have made an arrangement for his job, established by a 
contract between him and his prospective employer. This contract- 
is written in the foreign worker's native language, and in- 
cludes an information leaflet, also in his native language, 
which among other things contains the wording of the agreement 
made between the parties of the labour market relevant to the 
field of work in question- 

Also, this contract contains regulations which ensure the 
foreign worker the same conditions of salary and work as those 
valid for the Danish workers in the same field, and further- 
more obliges the employer to pay the expenses of the foreign 
worker's return trip. The foreign worker, on his part, is 
obliged to become a member of an unemployment fund- 

The Danish Embassies have information material available to 
the foreigner in search of work, and will help him with 
additional advice, and possibly be the intermediary of an 
eventual employment. 

b . Inf ormation_and_£uidanoc J22£i_?.2H n .t£Y. 

According to the contract mentioned under a. above the 
employer is obliged to let the foreign worker have a 40 lessons 
course of Danish language and social conditions in Denmark. 
Said course will, whenever possible, have to be attended to 
during working hours, or at least in immediate connexion with 
these. Further to this, a 130 lessons course of Danish language 
is offered the foreign worker. In both these courses the 
instruction is free. 

Language courses are aiming at providing the foreign worker 
with a vocabulary of 1000 Danish words, which ought to be 
sufficient for him to be able to communicate in everyday life, 
on his job, in the shops, etc. 

O / P 
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The instruction on the subject of social conditions makes 
a special point of the social conditions relevant to the 
foreign worker, as well as his rights and obligations, and 
is including the following subjects : 

1 . Conditions of the labour market 

2. Labour Exchange and Unemployment Insurance 

5. Subsistence allowance (illnessAealth service) 

4. Housing conditions 

5. Insurances 

6. Income tax regulations 

7. * eisure time possibilities 

8. Facts about Denmark and the Danish people. 

The social conditions instruction is given, if possible, 
immediately upon the arrival of the foreign worker, in the 
host country, and use is being made of an interpreter as 
well as audio-visual material. 

In connexion with the recruiting of teachers for these 
courses, special instruction courses are being held in order 
to qualify them, among other things, to comprehend the 
immigrant's particular conditions in the situation of immi- 
gration, and also his home country culture and background. 
The reason for this is the purpose of building up as great 
a tolerance as possible towards people who have standards 
deviant from our own. 



FART II 

' •.'Cisur ?j tp secure cutis factory education possibilities of children 

p rs-sohopl ap;o as, v.'ell _a_s_ , children of tne compulsory school aftc 
TTailud' inr? sricociaY'tralninr; of teachers to immigrant cnildren; 

Mccox*dinc to the- Mr.istry of Education's circular of 1972 
about tao education in the lower primary schools for children 
of i.orei£n origin who are living in Denmark, these are subject 
to the general' rules for compulsory education, which further 
include the right to education in the lower primary school, 
provided that a child stays in this country at least 6 months 
out of one school year- 

The schools have possibilities to offer the immigrant pupils 
supplementary instruction in Danish. This instruction is being 
offered either as a private instruction during four months 
with up to 4-6 weekly lessons or in classes with several pupils 
for as long as the pupils, in the opinion of the local school 
authorities, are considered unable to absorb otherwise the 
regular curriculum. The Copenhagen Municipality has instituted 
special reception forms for immigrant pupils. The goal of this 
is ; 

- to teach the pupils Danish as fast as possible 

- to adapt the pupils to the Banish public school system. 

The pupils attend this form $ hours per day. As soon as they 
have learned some Danish, they must, however, also attend 
regula:. 1 cvhool classes for some hours each day in their local 
school, preferably in subjects such as woodwork, gymnastics, 
needlework, 



-U. 0 



When in the opinion of the reception form's teacher, the pupil 
is able to follow the instruction in regular school forms, he 
will leave the reception form. After starting in the regular 
forms the pupil, may receive special help with the material and 
subjects with which the class is working. 

b , Educata ?n_in_the jno ther_t on^e_and_culture 

Foreign teachers, who teach in the mother tongue and act as 
a contact guide between school and the home, have been em- 
X^loyed in so^o municipalities. 

In the Copenhagen area, where many foreign speaking children 
of the same language are congregated in certain neighbourhoods, 
a teacher, preferably one coming from the same country as the 
pupils, is employed to giv:-- a few lessons per week in the 
native tongue, geography, history and culture of their home- 
land, and at the sar. 3 tine act as a contact to the individual 
homes o Efforts are r:.ade to provide teaching material parallel 
to that used in their homeland. 

a / o 
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Teacher training 



The Ministry of Education and the Copenhagen Municipality 
school system have arranged seminars for teachers. These 
seminars have included the following subjects : 



1 . Teaching 

2. Social conditions 



3, Cultural meetings. 

In June and July 1974, the Danish Teacher Training College 
will hold a 14- days seminar, in which the above-mentioned 
subjects will be on the agenda. 



/. 
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Me .\;;^res. JfaKer>_J p^ovder to er» su re sufficient possj.b'i lit ijes_ JTor 

Aspiration tn il e... technical _ .Y oc ^?ii f !iil. ..Cte£^£i.2-Q«.2=!. 1^? 

Tho I-iinislry of Labour his established the following regulations 
concerning r.ue i\ ■•; .-vigr. roiicer's attendance at vocation?.! in- 
struction courses Tor unskilled workers, or courses of ftirthnp 

education of skilled workers : 

"Foreign worker?. may attend the courses in question, provider; 
that thy employer, who employs the foreign worker more perm- 
anently, or' is willing to do so immediately upon his finish- 
ing the course, will confirm in writing to the relevant 
unemployment fund that he wishes the worker in question to 
attend said education- Furthermore, foreign workers may 
attend the mentioned courses, provided that they have been 
employed in this country for a minimum of 12 months, regard- 
less of whether such wish is made by either his present or 
f u t u r 0 emp loy o r • 

Regarding tin. foreign worker's right to bo indemnified for 
the loss of income or working possibilities during his attend- 
ance to the course, it is a prerequisite that such attendance 
it' recommended in the usual way :.>y his unemployment fund. 

Education of foreign workers should, normally, take place in 
thw frame of -.'he general courses within the mentioned fields 
of education , Li case the workers cannot attend instruction 
in the ordinr-ry course, or account of linguistic difficulties 
or lodging p?rol 1 mis, they may, upon recommendation of the 
occx-e Lariat: of the- Lduoa^ioi; Council, and with the consent 
cf the I*ini:-;try of .*o our , be group rd and placed in a school 
with ') v5 *;v; ;o receiving the instruction in question, in- 
cluding the r.-ces^ary aid. «.»f an interpreter, and using the 
lodginrr facilities of tnc school 0 " 

b. (jeneral '.v'it; i^i21i_iiii - ^9^^1^'=:i i:; ^ es 0J - vocational education 

In this field, no special courses for foreign workers have "been 
established : nit the Ikn-ish educational system is, in principle, 
ope a also to foreign workers* In practice, very little use is 
being made of ,:his, mainly fcr reasons of linguistic diffic- 
ulties. 
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x.. ^ T £ e . process of integration and the migration of labour 
which this has brought with it seem to have made the existence 
of a migrant labour force a permanent phenomenon in Europe. 
This has created many new and serious problems for which the 
governments of Europe havr. not been prepared, and only lately 
have they started planning measures designed to solve these 
problems. One of the more burdensome of these is the education 
of migrant workers and their children. 



A. POLICY 

1 • Aims 

~™ the be £ lnnin S of 1973 there were slightly more than 
,±00,000 Finnish citizens residing abroad and about 7 500 
foreign citizens living in Finland. Finland is thus a country 
with a significant net outflow of migrants. The number of 
people migrating to Finland - especially the number of school 
age children - is so small, that special measures for these 
children have not occupied a place of importance in the 
educational policy of Finland. Section 42 of the Law on 
Compulsory Education grants every citizen of a foreign 
country the same rights to attend school as Finnish citizens 
have. 

The great majority (over 9<3$) 0 f the labour foroe emigra- 
ting from Finland has moved to Sweden. At the beginning of 
1973 there were about 90,000 Finnish children of school age 
residing in Sweden. The breakdown according to age was as 
follows : 

- Pre-school age (4-6 years) 20,000 

- Comprehensive school age (7-16 years) 45,000 

- Upper secondary school age (17-19 years) 14 000 

The number of Finnish children living in Sweden will 
grow rapidly in the next few years. Prognoses which take into 
account only the natural increase in population - and ignore 
any increase due to migration - indicate that by 1982 the 
number of Finnish children will have grown by 40 In 1982 
there would thus be about 26,000 Finnish children of pre- 
school age, 70,000 of comprehensive school age and 18,000 
of upper secondary school age in Sweden. 

The problems are of such magnitude that the Finnish 
education authorities have formulated a policy on the educa- 
tion of the children of emigrants. The main concern of this 
policy is how to resolve the difficulties which these children 
face at school in Sweden. The Finnish authorities have 

./. 
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naturally co-operated closely witb their Swedish counterparts. 
The primary goal is to provide eoual educational oppo rtunitie s 
for the migrant children . It is especially ir> ETjner ftdnca-M'nTT 
that the provision of equal opportunities has proved to bo a 
problem. Language difficulties have generally been the main 
reason \;by such a small number of Finnish children have contin- 
ued their education beyond comprehensive school in upper second* 
ary schools or vocational schools. The second g oal is expressed 
in Clause (i) of Article J ir> the Treaty between the Nordic 
countries concerning cultural co-operation (15 March 1971) 
which states that the contracting parties will endeavour to 
m eet the wishes of citizens in a Nordic country who live i n 
another Nordic country for tuition in their mother tongue' ,""* 

A further goalis to reach "active bilingual ability ", 
whi ch involves the learning ana maintenance of the original 
mother tongue together with the learning of the language of 
the country of residence. This is also one way to ease the 
possible return of migrants to their native country. The 
concrete meaning of the goals presented above is the pro- 
vision of sufficiently effective education through the medium 
of the Finnish language and the thorough learning of Swedish. 

2. Main difficulties 

No real difficulties have been encountered in arranging 
the education of migrants who have settled in Finland. 

. * The main difficulty in the education of Finnish children 
in families which have migrated to Sweden is making them 
actively bilingual. There are a number of factors which ex- 
acerbate the problems faced by Finnish children who attend 



quantitative and qualitative. In Sweden relatively 
teachers take their degree in the Finnish language and because 
the prospects for employment are good in Finland at present, 
not very many Finns are willing to move to Sweden to take 
teaching o'obs. Qualitative problems have been encountered 
in the sense that some of the people who have taken their 
degrees in the Finnish language in Sweden do not know Finnish 
as if it were their mother tongue. These people have difficult- 
ies in serving as teachers of Finnish as a mother tongue to 
Finnish pupils. Arranging summer courses in the Finnish language 
m Finland has been suggested as one solution. 

, The second main problem is lack of a sufficient num ber of 

primary classes co nducted in Finnish . In region a w-i ±.h m^y 

children of Finnish-speaking migrant families, appropriations 
made for the remedial education of Finnish- speaking children 
have been used for experimental primary classes in Finnish. 

./. 
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The third main difficulty is inadequacy in the teaching 
of Finnish as the mother tongue . This difficulty, like the 
preceding one, is partly caused by the problem of recruiting 
sufficiently qualified teachers of Finnish. The problem is 
of key importance. The necessity of learning one's mother 
tongue as a condition for learning "other languages was 
stressed at the symposium on the connection between the 
teaching and learning of the mother tongue and the teaching 
and learning of other modern languages, organised by the 
Council for Cultural Co-operation of the Council of Europe 
in Turku, 11-22 December 1972. 

The fourth main difficulty is lack of effective teaching 
in the Sw edish language for Finnish" children who begin school 
in, Sweden. Intensive study of the language at the tine the 
child begins his education would make it easier for him to 
follow subsequent instruction. At present plans exist for 
experiments with preparatory classes for immigrant children 
in which instruction in Swedish would play a major role. 
Immigrant children would attend lessons in non-academic 
subjects together with Swedish children. 

The fifth main difficulty is lack of teaching material 
in Finnish . Material for teaching immigrant children their 
mother tongue is not available in Sweden. In addition to the 
material required for language instruction, educational 
material for teaching children about Finland's history, cult- 
ure, geography and social conditions would also bo needed. 
Material of this sort would help preserve cultural links 
with the former home land. The level of the material used 
to teach children the grammar and vocabulary of their mother 
tongue should not differ from that used in Finland. Other- 
wise the children night find themselves at a disadvantage 
if they return to Finland to continue their education. 

The sixth difficulty is lack of suitable tests . It would 
be important to develop tests to measure knowledge of Swedish. 
Finnish children have been placed at educational levels which 
do not correspond to their overall knowledge simply because 
they do not know Swedish adequately. It would be equally 
important to develop tests to reveal any concealed ignorance 
of the children's mother tongue. 

The last significant difficulty for emigrant children 
consists in the completely unresolved problems encountered 
in the education of handicapped immigrant children . 

General problems of adjustment and difficulties encount- 
ered in school by the children of families returning to Finloid 
have created a whole r. 37/ set of problems* Because Finland 
is a bilingual country, and because the v/iiole coiiool 
system - from comprehensive school all the way up through 
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university - is bilingual, little attention has previously been 
paid to these problems. But increased return migration has re- 
vealed a significant disguised lack of bilingual ability, which 
means that the returning children often do not know either 
Finnish or Swedish properly. 

3. The different needs of families which have settled 
permanently and families staying temporarily 

Out of the 7,500 foreign citizens residing in Finland in 
1973, 3,992 have work permits. Scandinavian citizens - of whom 
about 1,500 reside in Finland - do not need work permits because 
of the common Nordic labour market. Foreign citizens holding 
work permits are divided according to the length of their 
residence in Finland in the following way : 

Over ten years of residence 1,257 

Under ten years of residence 2,572 

So-called unpaid fitters who 

stay only temporarily 163 



About one-third of those having work permits have stayed 
a rather long time. Variations in the stay of migrants coming 
to Finland have not led to different solutions to the educa*- 
■Konal problems facing these people. 

Similarly the length of the stay abroad of migrants leaving 
the country has not been considered when studying this problem. 
However, attention is now being paid to the educational problems 
of the children of returning migrants. 

4. Measures adopted 

i. Immigrant^children 



There are English, French, German and Russian preparatory 
and secondary schools in Helsinki. Since over half of 
the foreign citiz3ns residing in Finland live in Helsinki 
or in the immediate surroundings, the children of these 
inmigiants can receive instruction in these languages. 
Similarly, the children of Finnish families returning 
to Finland from countries where these languages are 
spoken can apply to the foreign language schools. 



Total 



3,992 



./. 
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ii • She.cHildren_.of .returning jnigrant_families 

Most children returning to Finland come from the 
Nordic countries, especially Sweden. Since Finland 
is a bilingual country, where instruction is given 
in both Finnish and Swedish on all levels from primary 
end vocational school through university and univers- 
ity-level institutions, it has generally been thought 
-hat Finland provides school-age children returning 
from Sweden with good and generally sufficient oppor- 
tunities for readjusting and receiving an education. 

7or this reason it has been believed that special 
measures are not needed to provide the returning 
migrants with a proper education. The latest evid- 
ence, however, indicates that the children returning 
from Sweden do in fact face problems in readjusting 
;o school. The results of certain studies show that 
these children encounter language difficulties, at 
least to some extent, no. matter whether they receive 
instruction in Finnish or Swedish when they return 
*;o Finland. Truancy, disturbances in the classroom etc. 
are some of the symptoms of adjustment difficulties. 
Teachers answering an inquiry conducted by Opettajain 
Lehti (The Teachers' Journal) stated that pupils who 
had returned from Sweden showed a greater tendency to 
be difficult than did other pupils. 

A more detailed study of this matter is currently 
being carried out at the University of Jyvaskyla. In 
~he course of this study, the remedial teaching of 
Finnish - above and beyond the normal quota - has been 
arranged for returning pupils having language diffi- 
culties. The instruction has been finance with a 
special appropriation. This year a total of Fmk 59,000 
has been granted for instruction of this type in pri- 
mary and compreher jive schools during thy autumn term 



iii. Emi grant children 

The governments of Sweden and Finland have co-operated 
closely in trying to solve the educational problems 
cf Finns living in Sweden. At present, Finnish child- 
ren attending comprehensive school in Sweden have the 
opportunity of receiving remedial education conducted 
in Finnish. In addition, they may chooso to be taught 
their mother tongue for two hours each wt.ek. Accord- 
ing to the present regulations, Finns in upper second- 
ary schools in Sweden do not hove the opportunity of 
receiving any renedial instruction worthy of mention. 



of 1973. 
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Those in paid employment in Sweden have the opportunity 
oi receiving annually 240 hours of instruct?^ in the 
Swedish language during working hours and with full 



pay 



In accordance with Recommendation No. 27/m7 of 
Nordic Council, the Finnish and Swedish govlrnw a 
set up a Finnish- Swedish Educational Council in the' • 
summer of 1967. Finland and Sweden each have three 
representatives of their school authorities on the 
joint Educational Council. The purpose of this body 

^f^?. P ?2? 0Se 2 e S? ur ^ s for ea sing the educational 
difficulties of Finnish children living in Sweden 

^°J V ' T > the i ? ducati °nal Council makes proposals for 
relaying problems of adjustment encountered by pupils 

on *!SS n ? t ?/^ land ; The C0Uncil also make * reports 
™«l* a S W ° Uld * e . needed ^ carry out the measures pro- 
P ^.f 01 resolving these difficulties. Finally the 
Council makes proposals for research into these matters. 

?o\^ nnish 7 S ?^ ish National Council has contributed 
,o the resolution of the educational problems 0 / 1Durea 
Finnish immigrant children in the most sigSficant and 
concrete way by taking care of the transfe? of teachers 
from Finland to Sweden. Each year the Council has 
arranged tne transfer of from 40 to 50 qualified 

L e ^r s S cno°ol S r e SS bilinSlial teaChers ?n comprehensive- 

by CaLl^ T - ^ e ^ Und 230 M«ni* teachers placed 

Lt s aS inn ^°^ nS P? si S ions in S "eden. There 
are also about 100 teachers in Sv.eJen who have com P 

t^ S ^X^\ Cha ^ els - In Edition thSe £T 
at out 130 Finnish teachers who are emploved bv thr 
hour to teach Finnish children. The lechers in this 
th f S ir S ^ are ° f * Gn no * qualified and have found 
hours u ?L ?^-; h 0Wn -- Th S y BMerally teach fewer 

The members of the Educational Council make ur. the 
National Coriaittoes of their own countries? ll the 

^ r ^M^ P -°f* ? f th ? Finnish National Committee, 
attention nas been drawn to otvoorturi n ,,o <•„„ ?.,„4.v. 

Nationa? n Co f ^i?? UnS , FlmiiSh P^S^aSf Inf^ 
Rational Committee has suggested that it would be 

W f i:*^ the_ opportunities these young people 
hav. of ccxuinuing their education in Finland. 

In ipvember 1970 the Council of State set n-n rwm 
i88ion on Migration, which ha., th«t2i* L L^SSg 

.A 
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all problems related to emigration, and of proposing 
solutions. The Commission is a permanent advisory- 
body composed of seven sections with a total of 40 
persons. A separate Education and Culture Section 
has been set up to deal with educational matters. 
The Coinmission published its first partial report 
on 28 December 1972. In regard to the education of 
emigrant children, the Commission proposed that 
school authorities be urged to see" that pupils in 
compulsory education or in secondary school are 
provided with certificates by their schools if they 
emigrate with thoir families. The Commission also 
suggests that the authorities should see to the 
transfer of documents concerning the pupil's health 
and development - such as the health card - from 
one country to the other when the pupil moves. It 
goes without raying that information on the health 
Hard is confidential. 

In the same report the Commission suggests that 
school children leaving Finla.nd be urged to take the 
rext books they are using and, if possible, also the 
nooks they would be using in the following class. 

The various sections of the Commission on Emigration 
have also published partial reports in their special 
fields. The report of the Return Migration Section, 
published in January 1972, considered the language 
difficulties discussed above. In its report of 
August 1973? the Education and Culture Section treat- 
ed the problems of Finnish children attending com- 
prehensive schools. 



1 . Information for emigrant families 

The 1956 law (11/56) and statute (12/56) on emigration 
contain the regulations governing the provision of information 
to prospective emigrants. The law makes it illegal to canvass 
for emigrants in Finland. The express purpose of this pro- 
vision is to prevent emigrants from being attracted by mis- 
leading and false information. 

According to Section 4- of the above statute, the prospect- 
ive emigrant must be given : 

- available information on conditions in the country to 
which he intends to move ; 

- information on conditions in his own ccu::-i"ry which 
might influence his decision to emigrate ; 



B. LEGISLATION 
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" ho°o" S clSc? ee<iGd f ° r d ° inS What must be dono b <*°™ 
- tho protocol on the channelling of labour micrat-i™ 

se^ce war?^ r thr ° ush tho K ^ 

" to r ?^ ar fl I; ?*- 4 5 ABD/21.6.73 of tho Ministry of Labour 

the centre dealing with l of Labour has served as 

countries, while the S.fnl'pnJ Ration about tho Nordic 

the information about dSbS^lS ipS^S ° ffiCCS haV0 handlcd 
began to handle infor^ti™ «« „ ? 3 *£? manpower authorities 
aria. FormS^ tSe Suomi LSra l^t^ ° UtsidG thG Nordic 
maintaining contact with 3M™f^ W ^ ch t 3 organisation 

- Information for Immigrants : Education 

- Information for Immigrants : Aid to Education. 

autho^L e rSuoma?air°e°!: C^lt X the Swedish immigration 
an account o f "tEogv o ff^rSSSTT 5 ! * Swodcn )» gives 

officials alco have a fol-^S ^J^ te S,' ? h ? ^Ployment Service 
ation about Sonditiogs^Mw^ f nf^^c-v £ hr° 1 S^ i I ? f ° rm - 
^t\^ 0 - 

- This is Comprehensive School (SO/Utbildningsf orlaget) 

- This ij Upper Secondary School (SO/Utbildningsf brlagot) 

./. 
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- Swedish for Immigrants (Memorandum) 



- Information for Families moving from Finland to Sweden 
with School-Age Children 

- Preparation of Immigrants for Choosing Education or a 
Vocation (SO/Utbildningsforlaget) 

- Labour Market Education (Arbetsmarknadsstyrolsen) 

In the same way, the Employment Service offices in Sweden 
have information on conditions in Finland (e.g. a folder pre- 
pared by the Finnish manpower authorities). 

2. Records of children's health and school careers 

So far it has not been possible to arrange an administra- 
tive procedure or a system of agreements for tranferring 
emigrant children's school reports or other documents on a 
child's school career and health (e.g. children's health 
cards) from Finland to the appropriate authorities in the 
countries of arrival. Steps are being taken to arrange pro- 
cedures similar to the ones outlined in the first partial 
report of the Commission on Emigration. For a more detailed 
discussion, see the first partial report of the Commission 
on Emigration (part I A, 4 pp. 7-10). 

3» Training of teachers 

The Finnish-Swedish Educational Council arranges the 
transfer of Finnish teachers to Sweden. To be placed by the 
Council, a teacher must be qualified for the job and know both 
Finnish and Swedish. The teachers do not receive any special 
training or preparation for their new jobs while in Finland. 
However, once they arrive in Sweden, they follow a two-week 
preparatory course which provides them with information on the 
school system in Sweden (especially the comprehensive school). 

Finland does not have similar arrangements for the trans- 
fer of teachers with any countries ether than Sweden. 

4. Educational and occupational re-intcgratio n 

Migrants returning from countries other than Sweden do 
not encounter any difficulties worthy of mention. Additional 



remedial teaching of Finnish at comprehensive school level 
can be arranged ior pupils returning from Sweden to Finland. 
Circular M ~ co^/ho-o r,-* _^ . , T , . . - - - - - • 

contains 
teaching, 



Circular No. 5803/1717-75 of the National Board of Schools 
contains the regulations governing the organisation of this 



C. RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION • 

In April 1970 the Office of the Council of State set up 
a committee to arrange a research programme on questions of 
migration. In its rep rt of early 1971 » the committee made 
proposals for an extensive, co-ordinated research programme 
on migration. Research was started in 1972 with the grant of 
an appropriation of Fmk. 200,000. A total of Fmk. 400.000 has 
been earmarked for this research in 1973. A co-ordinating group, 
which works und*r the Planning Department of the Ministry of 
Labour, is in charge of planning and co-ordination. 

The research programme is designed to reveal the amount, 
development and structure of migration, and its regional particu- 
larities.. Furthermore, research is designed to analyse the 
cause s t and consequences of both emigration and return migration, 
m their economic, social and other aspects. As far as educa- 
tional matters are concerned, the following studies have been 
carried out or are in progress : 

i . the^education^of ^imm'igran^ 

Because there are so few immigrant children living in 
Finland, no official studies of the educational problems 
of these children have been carried out. Moreover, re- 
search along these lines has not been included in the 
plans for research on migration mentioned above. The 
Foreign Labour Section of the Manpower Council is trying 
to forecast the need for foreign labour during the coming 
years. This work may lead to more extensive research 
into the adjustment and educational problems of immi- 
grants living in Finland. 

ii. Finnish^emigrant s 

Emigration and migration research in Finland was rather 
desultory until 1970 because these problems were not 
considered to be very important. However, when substan- 
tial emigration from Finland began to take place in the 
late 1960s private researchers and decision-makers be- 
came very interested in studying the phenomenon. One 
indication of this interest is the M igration Resea rch 
Programme of the Ministry of LabourTvKich was mentioned 
above. The following studios, which mainly deal with 
tne^adjustment and education problems of Finns living 
in owedon, arc included in this programme : 



Prof. Elina Haavio-Mannila, (Institute of Sociology. 
University of Helsinki), Porhctutkimua (Family Besea 



earch) 



uagdaleeiia Jaakkola, Pol. Lie, (Institute of Sociology, 
University of Helsinki), Siirtolaistr> n sosiaalisten 7 ' 
suhteiden verkosto (The Network of Emigrants' Social 
tfcisi uior.s ) 

./. 
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- Institute of Social Policy of the University of 
Turku, Si irtolaispro.iokti (Emigration Project). 

Although these studies arc not yet complete, some 
preliminary results are available (see Part III). 

The problems of adjustment and education facing Finns 
in Sweden have also been studied outside the context 
of the Hi prat ion Progr amme : 

- Prof. Pertti Toukomaa (University of Oulu) , Finska 
invandrarfamil.ier i Olof strom (Finnish Immigrant 
families in Oxof strom; 

- '' A plain account of Finnish families in a Swedish 
industrial community " 

Institute of Sociology of the University of Turku, 
Siirtolaisuus-pro^ekti (Emigration Project) 

- Paula Ahonen and Raija Parttimaa (University of 

Cy vasky 1 a ) , Saomalaisnuoria Ruotsissn - Gbteborgin 
suomalaisnuorten elamantilantcen kartoittaminen 
seka ^ takaisinmuuttoaikaidon pcrusteella syntyneid en 
ryhmien""tarkastelu (Young Finns in Swoden - Charting 
The' Phaoas in the Lives of Young Finns in 
}otk3iiDurg anl the Gtudy of Clicrus forced on the 
3;cis o± Intentions to Return «3 Finland), 

iii . Migrant s^returning_to_Finland 

"lost studies on the difficulties of returning fami- 
lies have focused on the problems of the children. On 
:ho whole, returning school-age children face greater 
difficulties in school than do other children. These 
iifficulties may also cause problems for the children 
ater in life - e.g. when goi 1 g on for further educh.- 
Sion or entering she labour market. In order to 
examine this problem, the Institute for Pedagogical 
Research in Jyvaskyla has started a research project 
designed to identify the problems faoed by school-age 
children of various ages in families returning from 
Sweden. The first report of the results of this study 
will probably appear at the end of 1973 or the be- 
ginning of 1974. 

These problems are also bcir.g studied, at the MA the- 
sis level, in the following institutions : 

- the Institutes of Psychology and Pedagogics of 
l ;h'- University of Jyvaskyla ; 

- tn«5 Finnish Language Institute of the University 
of Temp ere ; and 

.A 
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PART II ° 

STATISTICS 

A. MIGRANT WORKER POPULATION 

A.1. Total number of migrant workers 1.1.1972 (*) 6,829 

A. 2. Break-down of this number by nationality (**) 

Federal Rpublic of Germany 621 

Great Britain 4.53 

Soviet Union 4-50 

Poland 293 

United States of America 261 

Switzerland 169 

Others (80 nationalities) 1,735 

A. 3. Total population 4,708, 4-56 

B - EDUCATIONAL SITUATION OF NT GRANT WORKERS 1 CHILDRE N 

B. 1 . Pre-school education 

1.1. Number of migrant workers' children 

of pre-school age - 

1.2. Total population of pre-school age 214,425 

1.3« Number of migrant workers 1 children 
attending pre-school institutions 

B.2. Compulsory education 

2.1. Number of migrant workers' children of 
full-time compulsory school age 

2.2. Total population of full-time compulsory 
school age 694, 584 

./. 



(") All data as of 1 January 1972. The data for the total 

population two based on the forecasts of the authorities 
who register people for taxation and other purposes. 



(**"; Distribution by nationalities can bo presented only for 
the 3,922 persons having work permits. 



2.3* Number of migrant workers 1 children 

attending full-time compulsory schools 
(number attending the English, German. 
French and Russian schools in Helsinki) 149 



B.3. Post-com-pulsory education 

3.1. Number of migrant workers' children over 
compulsory school age and below the age 
of 21 



3.2. Total population over compulsory school 

age and below the age of 21 503,069 

3-3« Number of migrant workers' children in 
this age group attending institutions 
providing education at the upper second- 
ary school level (only the number in the 
upper classes of the English, German, 
French and Russian secondary schools; 52 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF MIGRANT WORKERS 



Because of the small size of this population, no statistical 
information is available. 



./ 
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d: cumentation 

Some publications concerning Finnish migration and emigration 
to Sweden published in 1970-1972 (*) : 



AGIUS, Roland, Invandrarnas ompassning - en fraga for stat och 
kommun (Caring for Immigrants - a question Tor the iatate 
ana tne Local Authorities), Social nytt (Social News), 
1970:10, pp. 46-49 

AGIUS, Roland, Stockholms invandrare behover mer grundlaggande 
information CStockholm's immigrants need more basic 
information) , Social nytt (Social News), 1970*1, pp. 40-43 

ALANEN, Ilkka and Valkonen, Tapani, Raportti kehitysalueiden 

maaseutuvaeston oloista ,ia asenteista (.Report on the con- 
ditions and attitudes of the rural population in the 
development areas), Helsinki, 1972 

ALLEFRESDE, Maurice, Finnish Emigration to Sweden and Its 
Consequences , mimeographed, 42 pages, December 1970, 
OEQD, Manpower and Social Affairs Committee 

ARBETSGRUPPEN FOR FINSKA INVANDRARFRAGOR (Working Group on 

Questions concerning Finnish Immigrants), Utlatande om de 
finska inyaridrarna pa den svenska arbetsinarknaden (Report 
on Finnish Immigrants in the Swedish Labour Market;, 
mimeographed, Stockholm, 1970 

ARBETSGRUPPEN FOR FINSKA INVANDRARFRAGOR (Working Group on 

Questions concerning Finnish Immigrants) , De finska in- 
vandrarnas problem {Problems of Finnish Immigrants;, mimeo- 
graphed, 102 pages, Stockholm, 1971 

AUNE , Aila, Do finlandska invandrarnas fackliga aktivitct inom 
metallindustnarbetsf drbundet - En intonsiv studio av nagra 
lokalavdolningar i Vastmanlands lan (Union Activity of 
Finnish Immigrants in the Metal Industry League - An In- 
tensive Study of some Local Districts in the Province of 
Vastmanland) , A licentiate thesis in politival science for 
the University of Umea, 1970 

• / • 



(*) The list includes also studies published in Sweden with the 
co-operation of the Swedes 



AXELSON, Roger, KapitalfSrlust till folfifl av snabb befolknings- 
minskning -^Glesbygdsfors^ingon C Capital Loss kesuiting 
from a rapid decline in Population - A study of sparaely 
populated areas), Report 7, 37 pages, University of Uraea, 
1069) 

BACKLUNB, Georg ? De uolitiska aterverkningarnaav emigrationen 
(The political consequences of emigration,), 5 pages in 
Emigrationen och dess bakgrund (Emigration and its back- 
ground), Svenska Kulturf ondens skrifter V (Swedish Cultural 
Foundation Publication V), Eken&s, 1971 

BINGHAM , T.R.G., The Outflow of Labou r fro m Agriculture and 
Fo restry in Finland , KansantaloucTellinen aikakauskir ja 
(The Finnish Economic Journal) 1972:4, pages 341-352 

DAVIDSON, B., JOHANSSON , J., KIHLSTROM, A., et.al. , Installning 
till den svenska grundskolan bland finska och ,1'ugoslaviska 
fcraldrar i Gbteborg (Attitudes towards the Swedish compre- 
hensive school among Finnish and Yugoslav parents in Gothen- 
burg), The Social School of Gothenburg, 1972 

ETELA-SAVON SEUTUKAAVALIITTO (South-Savo Regional Planning Assoc- 
iation), Etela-Savon muuttoliike 1970 (Migration in South 
Savo during 1970), 17 pages with an appendix of 18 pages, 
Regional Planning Office, Publication 1, 1972 

FIN3K-SVENSKA ARBETSGRUPPEN FOR MI GRATI ONSFORSKNING (Finnish- 
Swedish Working Group for Research on Migration;, Rapport 
fran f insk-syenska arbetsgruppen for migrationsf orskninr; 
(Report of the Finnish-Swedish Working Group for Research 
on Migration), mimeographed, 15 pages, '972 

FORSBERG, Karl-Erik, Emigrationsforskninen fragostallningar 

(Posing questions for research on emigration;, 8 pages in 
Emigrationen och dess bakgrund (Emigration and its background 
Svenska Kulturf ondens skrifter V (Swedish Cultural Found- 
ations Publication V), Ekenas, 1971 

GEDIN-ERIXON , A., Invandrare i Sverige. Enkator, brev och samtal 
- framst om finlandare (Immigrants in Sweden, in qui -pi esj 
letters and conversations, mainly concerning Finns), Udde- 
valla, 1970 

GOTEBORGS STADTKONTOR , UTREDNINGSAVDELN INGEN .City Office of 
Gothenburg, Investigations Department), Kcstnador for ut- 
landsk arbetskraf t , en f bretagsstudie (The cost of foreign 
labour - an enterprise study/, 44 pages, Report No.Ur 1971:8 

- Utlanningarna i Goteborg (Foreigners in Gothenburg), 54 pages 
Report No. Ur 1971:4 ' ' * 15 

- Utlanningars inkomster (The incomes of foreigners), 269 pages 
Report No. Ur 1971:9 ' 

- Utlandska medborgare i Gbteborg v. 0372 (Foreign citizens in 
Gothenburg), mimeographed, 28 pages, 1972 y 
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HALLGREN, Kerstin & VENNERQVIST, Helena, Kommunikationen mod och 

om invandraro ictt s ;orre syonskt industrif oretap: ^Commun- 
ication with and concerning Immigrants in a large Swedish 
industrial enterprise), 45 pages, The JMFO Group, 1971:3 

HAUTAMAKI, Lauri, Inter provincial Migration Flows and the Expon- 
ential Interaction Model, 14 pages in Vaestotutkimuksen 
vuosikir.ja (Population Research Yearbook;, 1971 OCITj 

HULDEN, Lars & HXGGMAN, Ann-Marit, De kulturella ateryorlraingarna 
ay cmigrationen (The cultural consequences of emigration;, 
10 pages in Migration on och des bakgrund (Emigration and 
its background;, Svenska Kulturf ondens skrifter V (Swedish 
Cultural Foundation Publication V), Ekenas, 1971 

HUSTICH, Ilmari, Finland f orvandlas (Finland changes), 3 revised 
edition, 125 pages, Helsinki, 1972 

HAGGSTROM, Nils, Regionala och demografiska aspoctor pa flytt- 
ninRarorclscrna me Usui Finland och Svcrigo aren 1968-70' 
(Regional and demographic aspects of emigration between 
Finland and Sweden in 1968-70), mimeographed, 92 p. 1972 

HAGGSTROM, Nils, Finlandsk invandring till Sverige. En regional 
och demografisk bversikt (Finnish immigration to Sweden - 
A regional and demographic survey - a preliminary report 
presented to the meeting of the Swedish-Finnish Cultural 
Foundation in Helsinki), mimeographed, 43 pages, 1971 

IVARS, Ingegerd, Finsksprakiga student ers motiy och anpassning 

till studie vid Umca Universitot (The motivation and adjust- 
ment of Finnish speaking students at the University of Unea) 
mimeographed, Sociologiska Institutionen (The Sociological 
Institute) 

KANNIAINEN, Vesa, Tyottb'myys ,ia muuttoliiko Lapin laanissa 1960 - 
luvulla (Unemployment and migration in the province of 
Lapland during the 1960s), A licentiate thesis, 149 pages, 
Tyovg imamini st eri on monistettuja tutkimuksia n:o 3» 
(Ministry of Labour Study No. 34, Helsinki, 1972 

KOMI TEAMIE? INT 0 (Committee Report) 1970: B 112, Siirtolaisuustut- 
kinuston ohnolnointitoinikunnan mietinto (Report of the 
Committee for the Planning of Research on Emigration) , 
Helsinki, 1970 

KORVA, Timo & KURVIITEN, Armeli, Solvitys Suomen ,ja Ruotsin 

kulutta.lahintatasoerosta sek"teollisuucien eraidon tyontoki- 
,iar:/-hmicr. roaaliansioista vuonr.a 1971" 

(An examination of the differences betvroen Finland and Sweden 
in the cost of living and real earnings of certain classes of 
industrial workers in 1971), Planning Division of the Ministry 
of Labour, mimeographed, 17 pages with 13 pages of append- 
ices, October 1972 
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KULTALAHTI, Olli, Muuttaminen sosiaalisena ilmiS na. Vertaileva 

tutkimus muuttaneiden J a paikallaan pysyneiden sooioekono- 
misesta taustasta, asenteista ja ryhmatoimintaan osalli- 
stuirisesta (Migration as a social phenomenon - a study of 
the background, attitudes and group activities of migrants 
and non-migrants), Acta Universitasis Tamperensis A: 16, 
A doctoral thesis, 134 pages, with a summary in English 
(11 pages), Tampere, 1972 

L0N1, T QVTST, Bo, Traditionsmaterialet gailande emigrationen 

(Traditions and emigration), 4 pages""in Emigrationen och 
dess bakgrund (Emigration and its background), Svenska 
Kulturfondens skrifter V, (Swedish Cultural Foundation 
Publication V), Ekenas, 1971 

MANNIL, Ragnar, Emigration - bibliograf isk oversikt (Emigration - 
A bibliographical survey). 26 pages in Emigrationen och dess 
bakgrund (Emigration and its background), Svenska Kultur- 
fondens skrifter V (Swedish Cultural Foundation Publication 
V), Ekenas, 1971 

MEINANDER, Nils, De ekonomiska aterverkni ng arna av emigrationen 
(The economic consequences of emigration;, 5 pages in Emi- 
grationen och dess bakgrund (Emigration and its background), 
Svenska Kulturfondens skrifter V (Swedish Cultural Found- 
ation Publication V), Ekenas, 1971 

MONTELIUS, Ragnar, Dialektisk materialism och studiet av fo rdomar 
mot invandrare (..Dialectical materialism and the study of 
prejudices towards immigrants), 19 pages, The IMFO Group, 



NYBERG, Peter, Emigrationen som nationalekonomiskt -problem 

(Emigration as a macroeconomic problem;, A licentiate thesis 
in economics, mimeographed, 154 pages, Stockholm, 1970 

HYBERG, Peter, Emigration och immigration i Europa - en tvarsnitt- 
a nalys (A cross-sec/tion analysis of emigration and immigr^ 
ation in Europe) 16 pages, Ekonomiska Samfundets tidskrift, 
(Journal of the Economic Society), 1971:3 

NYBERG, Peter, On den finska em i grationens offe kter (On the 

effects of Finnish emigration;, 8 pages, Ekonomiska Sam- 
fundets tidskrift (Journal of the Economic Society, 1971:4 

RANTANEN, Jalmari, Matti - en invandrare (Matti. an immigrant). 
99 pages, Stockholm, 1970 

SCB, UTREDNINGSINSTITUTET (SCB, The Investigation Institute), 

Teknisk rapport avseende immiprran t undersokningen , (A techn- 
Stockhol° rt l97l ImiSratl ° n Researc:i ^' mimeographed, 25 pages, 

• A 



SCHl/ARZ , David, Syensk invandrar och mlnoritetspolitil: 1945-68 
(Swedish Policy on Immigrants and Minorities, 
Stockholm, 1971 

« 

SCHWAHZ, David, Identitet och minoritet - Teori och p ol itik i 
dagons Syerige (Identity and minority - Theory and policy 
in today's Sweden), 230 pages, Uppsala, 1971 

SKOLOVERSTYRELSEN (Board ot Education), Undersokning rorande 
invandrarbarnen i skolan (A study of immi grant children 
In school) by Ragnar Israelsson & Hargareta Ek, mimeo- 
graphed, 22 pages with 14 page appendix, 1971 

SOCIALARBETARFORMINGARNAS NORDISKA SAMARBETSKOMMITTEE (The 
Toint Nordic Committee of Social Worker Associations), 
3amhalls?rbete som met od - Teori och praktik i relati on 
"ill invandrarfragor (Social work as a method - tlfeory " 
and practice concerning questions of immir v, ation( , Report 
cn the Nordic Seminar held in Jonkoping, b-12 Nov, 1971 

SOU 1°72:83» In vandrarutredningen 2 (A study of immigration, 2) 
•Interpretation Service, Nordic Language Convention, 120 
pages, Stockholm, 1972 

SOU '972; $7, Inyandrarbarn i fbrskolan (Immigrant children in 
pre-s chool), 51 page s 

SOU ".971 -51 » Invandrarutredningen 1 - Inyandrarnas utbildnin^s- 
situation . Forslag om grundbiluirg i svenska for vuxna in- 
vandrar e (A study of immigration 1 - The immigrants ' educ- 
ational situation. A proposal on the teaching of basic 

Swedish to adult immigrants), 157 pages, Stockholm, 1971 

SOU "970:44-, Sprakundersokning bland finlandska barn och ungdomar 
i Sverigc (A language study of Finnish children and young 
people in Swodon) Report of the Finnish-Swedish Educational 
Council, 177 pages, Stockholm , 1969 

STATEN3 INVANDRARVERK (State Immigration Office), Invandrarver- 
kets anslags fr amstallning for budgetaret 1972/73 (Proposal 
for the 1972775 Budget Year),"" 1 97 1 

SUOIiALAINEN RUOTSISSA, (A Finn in Sweden), A Handbook of the 

Rights and Duties of a Foreigner for the use of the euthor- 
itics and private Dersoiis - adapted from Ny i Sverige (New 
in Sweden) published in 1969, 190 pages, State Irxiigration 
Office, Lund, i 971 

SUOLINNA, Kirsti & HAAV10-KANNIL,,, Elina, Maanv i 1 ,j e 1 i ,1 avac n t on 
sopeutnrninen ,ia muuttoalttiu s Suor.ie n ,ja Ruotsin Tornion- 
laaksossa (The adjustment willingness to migrate of 
the rural population in the L'ornic Valley of Finland and 
Sweden), Institute of Sociology, University of Helsinki, 
Study V.o. 14-7, 1970 
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TEDEBILiND, Lars-Goran, Re-immigration in its connection with 
emigration. Nordic JU-LgraSion, Uppsala, 'Tffl r • 

TEIR, Karald , Nya atgarden for emigranteraa och em igrations for sk- 
VN ow procedures for emigrants and res earch on enigg-" 
v p f ges in ^igrationen och dess bakgrund (Emigration 
f£ r ;* B . b ackpound), Svenska Kulturf ondens skrifter V 
Cowedish Cultural Foundation Publications V), Ekenas, 1971 

TRANKELL , Ar.ie, Utlandska studenters behov av undervis ning i 
svenska spraketT^ne foreign students' need of ed ucat ioi 
the Swedish language, 2? pages, the IMFO Group, 1971:3 

TOUKOMAA , Pertt i , Finska invandrn.f^nso, in Qipfstrog (Finnish 

lmm^gran. families in 0±of strom) , Glofstrom School Office 1972 

U DDEVALL/ Ji APORTTI (The Uddovalla Report), Tutkielna suomalaist™ 

rtnonh \°i ^ 13h workers on^enCJaSeValla docks), 
mimeographed, 29 pages, 1971 Jt 

WABETTSJO Eskil, Immigration och sar.hallsekononi - immigrations 

causcfa" 11 e&^S V ^ ga ?K ^ S ° Clai o^SE Sa^g 
causes a^a effects of Immigration), Lund, 1972 

WE3TE land°o?h r , ? ^^ or - sf ^finingens nk tuslla situation j Fi n- 

rk" 9 SL = emigration in Finland and other Nordic count- 
ries;, 7 pages, in Emigration en och dess bakgrund (Piigrat^n 
anu its background), Svenska Kulturf ondens shifter V f££d 
loh Cultural Foundation Publication V), Ekenk^ 1971 C 
WESTiri, Charles, Jnvandrares nr obl er belief « nv n - rwnA^n*. a 

m difficulties), 65 pa S os, the DIFO Group, 1971T3 g 
WENLOTD, I.-L & .WELL, Katrin. Or. barnbidiw- via fi.,*-*- • 

Svori^c och Fj n] and (Thc'c gi Wl^wSSe andligrati oV^e— 
Lweea inland and Sweden) Stockholm Sociaf Schoolf Sp?inTl<>72 
wii^, bill, Do religiosa ate-werk ningarna av onirratienpn fTh* 

^Kf&sT?^ " (SWCdiSh ^-^o^i^^c. 
FubXication V), Eltenis, 19":* < Swoll sh CuXturaJ. Foundation 
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PREAMBLE 



This report was drawn up in accordance with the outline 
provided by the Secretariat (doc. CME/HP-M (72) 6 rev. 2), 
It "foust be viewed as a national report rather than as relating 
solely to the activities of the Ministry of Education in the area 
of the education of migrants and their children: since both 
that and the Ministry of Labour, Employment and Population are 
involved in work among adults, a joint meeting of experts was 
held on 17 September last to establish the broad outlines 
of the document, which was then drafted by a single hand in 
the Ministry of Education. 
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PART I 




POLICY, LEGISLATION AND EXPERIMENT 



A . POLICY 

1. 3om<3 while before UNESCO, the Council of Europe 
or the European Communities had made recommendations focusing 
general attention on the problems of persons living outside 
their countries of origin, France had been aware of the 
obligations this entailed. 

It must firstly be remembered that, as the 1882 Compulsory 
Education Act makes no distinction between French and foreign 
children, both groups come under the terms of the act. 

Since then, the need to go further than this general 
principle of non-discrimination and to undertake specific 
action for immigrants, both adults and children, has boon 
recognised . 

Leaving; ?.cide the first steps taken, which date from 
between the wars, in 196*0 there were already a number of 
px'ivate institutions providing an essential service by teaching 
both adults and children, with the financial support of the 
Ministries of Education and Labour. 

A circular of July 1939 instituted additional courses in 
primary schools, outside the statutory timetable, to teach 
French to the children of migrants. 

Further steps have been taken since that time. As regards 
the special teaching of French to young immigrants, the 
Ministry of Education has, since 1970, been directly responsible 
for this, through the organisation of "reception classes" at 
primary level. The beginning of the lS'72-73 school year saw 
the extension of this scheme to the lower secondary course. 

As a further part of this scheme, school grants are given 
to foreign children. Whereas previously they were given 
exclusively for the short technical education course and, in 
some cases, for higher education courses, they have, since the 
beginning of the 1973 school year been extended to cover 
all types or secondary education courses. 



./. 
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of Fdn^M^ b 5 si £ nlng ? f , the 1972 8ch001 year ' th « Ministry 
or Education took special measures to inorease the chances of 
success of the so-called "additional" native language courses 
for the children of migrant workers, in the belief that this 
scheme would break down certain psychological barriers and 
thus make it easier for the young immigrants to be integrated 
into the French sooio-oultural background. ww 

^ introduced a scheme to incorporate 3 courses in the 
?,° | n r , f uc * n the 3 -part school day, in primary schools with 
fU ? numbers of y° un S immigrants of the seme nationality 

Adult educational and vocational schemes come under 3 

f^IoT^f V th6 ? ec ^ t 2- iat General de la Formation Prof essionne lie 

et des Pepartements du Travail - the Direction de la 

Population et de 1' Immigration et Sous -Direct ion de la 

Forn-tion Professionnelle - and the Department of State 

Education (Direction chargee de la Formation Continue - 

Permanent Education Directorate). 

Although these schemes were initiated by companies and firms 
and in some cases subsidised at national or regional level bv 
the ministerial departments concerned, they now come under 
the general provisions for the organisation of permanent 
vocational training in France, in accordance with the bilateral 
agreement of 9 July 1970, law 71.575 of 16 July 1971 on 
permanent education and their 

A distinction needs to be drawn between the 3 types 
of courses run by the Departments of Education and Labour: 
introductory, pretraining and advancement courses. 

The first consist of short courses to prepare workers 
^L^V°° ia ^ 2nd P rofess ^nal life when they first take up 

£~noi\f r ° ther in France and of introductory courses 

in French language and civilisation. 

of PrIL e h S !5?- nd a type of courses, usually combining the teaching 
?f f* ?n p^nl ^ nerQ l training to adapt the workers to social 
life in France, and sometimes including vocational oretraininir 

bv- the ^iSSfS? 1 ^ take PlSCe in WOrki ^ ^urs and a P rf subsidised 
nL! f? nlSt ? es concerned, under national or regional 
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Vocational training schemes are conducted by organisations 
connected with the authorities, such as AFDET (Association 
franca ise pour le d^veloppement de l'Enseignement technique) 
and AFPA (Association pour la formation professionnelle aux 
adultes), and by other private organisations. 

There are also a number of experimental pretraining schemes 
for young foreigners between 16 and 18 years of age. 

The Ministry of Education further provides certain 
organisations with a large number of teachers and gives 
allowances to the departmental inspectors responsible for 
supervising these courses, which are frequently held on 
their premises and with their facilities. 

The Ministry of Education is part of the network of 
interministerial co-operation and of the general movement to 
provoke awareness at regional level with the help of the regional 
supervisors of permanent education (delegues acad£miques) . • 

It .-Iso provides a number of services to the various 
bodies concerned: 

- ti ..takes assessment studies of the various schemes, and 
at the beginning of the 1972-73 school year set up a 
scheme for training adult teachers, operated by 
>REDIF in conjunction with the Centres intdgrSs de 
formation de formateurs d'adultes (CIFFA); 

- It gives technical assistance to both public and private 
schemes through ADEP, (Agence pour le Developpement 

de l f Education permanente) a public industrial and 
commercial institution; 

- in 1972 it set up a documentation centre lor the 
training of foreigners in order to improve the 
distribution of information about the various current 
schemes, both for adults and for children in the 
framework of BELC (Bureau pour l'Enseignement de la Langue 
et de In j.^Jlisation franca ise & l'Etranger), a 
departmu.it of VRDP (Inst it ut National de la Recherche et 
ce Documentation Pedagogique) which is a public service 
documentation centre on the training of foreigners, the 
aim of which in to collect the extensive information 
available on the subje^ and to circulate it amongst all 
those involved in this area, so enabling them to draw 

on experience gained. 
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2 . The difficulties encounter ed in implementing speoiflo 
schemes for migrants and their children have been : 

- there is no accurate region-by -region statistical data 
for the whole country, especially on the children of migrants 



- funds are limited 



- settlements of migrants move around according to the 
situation of the labour market in different regions, so that 
special schemes have to move with them 

- settlements of migrants are often either too small or too 
large which means that either there is no urgent need for 
special schemes or that these virtually exceed normal education 

- it is difficult to establish training programmes' for 
(a) the teachers of reception classes or (b) adult training 
schemes 



- the starting of additional or integrated courses in the 
migrants' native languages are hampered by the fact that toe 
emigration countries find difficulty in supplying the primary 
schools concerned with the necessary teachers. 

3. These difficulties as can be observed, are not 
connected with the distinction between the needs of worker s 
a nd their families who expect to settle in France and those of 
migrants who expect to stay only temporarily 

France is aiming to provide for both these categories. 
In our view the aims involved are sometimes interlinked in that 
the additional native lenguage courses contribute, as explained 
in I, both to the integration of foreign children into French 
life and to their future reintegration into their countries 
of origin. 

The measures pl anned or already taken to_meet the 
dif ficulties outlined in~( 3; are:"" 

- systematic collection and use of statistics drawn up on 
the basis of a maximum precision "Survey grid" 
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- a request for corresponding new measures to be included 
in the budget 

- mobility of special schemes, and consequent decentralised 
decision-making by regional education authorities so that the 
schemes can be started or wound up rapidly according to the 
sizes of settlements of migrant workers at any particular time 

- the responsibility conferred on CREDIF, a research 
organisation under the Ecole Rationale Supgrieure, St. Cloud, 
for drawing up and trying out suitable programmes to train 
teachers for rec». tion classes 

- the responsibility also conferred on CREDIF to train 
adult teachtr> in conjunction with ADEP and CIFFA at regional 
level 

- consultation with the emigration countries, or even 
special agreements with them through the joint cultural committees. 

5 . It does not on the face of it seem of special 
relevance go education and training go distinguish between intra- 
anc extra -European m igration. The only factors needing to be 
taVcen into consideration in this cennection seem more likely 
to be : 

- whether the migrant is a child or an adult 

- whether or not he has already received schooling in his 
country of origin 

- whether or not he comes from a partially French-speaking 
country. 

B. LEGISLATION 

As indicated in paragraph (1) under "policy", the relevant 
legislation is as follows: 

i . at pre -school level 

There are large numbers of immigrant children in the ordinary 
French nursery schools, and at that age, they do not seem to 
have any great difficulty in learning French. 

ii . during compulsory schooling 

a . for the teaor.iw of v rench 

. at primary level "ircular No. 70-37 of 
13 January 1970," instituting reception 
classes 



• gj lower secon dary level Circular of 
25 September 1975 instituting reception 
classes for the lower secondary course: 
school grants (Circular No. 57-367 of 
13 September 1973) 

D « for the teaching of native languages 
. Circular of 12 July 1939 

. circular on the teaching of Portuguese 
in primary schools 

and agreement , recorded in the minutes of 
the joint Franco-Portuguese cultural 
committee in January 1973, on the provision 
by Portugal of the necessary teaching 
staff 

. circular on the teaching of Italian at 
primary level 

and agreement, recorded in the minutes 
of the joint Franc o-Italitn cultural 
committee in April 1973, on^the provision 
by Italy of the necessary teaching staff. 

ii:L ' °* upper-secondary level (general, technical or 
vocational) 

. ~-. Th ? 5r£ ild r Gn of migrant workers and French children have 
equal rights, including the award of grants. 

. iv * a * i n post-secondary instit utions migrant 
workers children have equal rights with French"'children in 
SSSiS^J12?2?Jf?^ 0 ^ersity and the absence of "numerus 

n2 iS 1 ?* 1 * 118 ° n entry ' except for medical studies during 
^ ch > like their French counterparts, they are subject to 
selection at the end of the first year, as instituted in 1971. 

~~~a 4-4 5*„ adult edu cation systems previously set up 
societies and firms assisted by the Ministries of Education 

and Labour now form part of permanent vocfitional training, which 

applies to foreigners and French nationals alike. 

in thS^.SSloSifSr™** by the foll ™^> olomvr. linked 
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- the national interprofessional agreement of 
9 July 1970 and its additional clause of 30 April 1971 on 
vocational training, signed by the most representative 
organisations of employers and wage-earners 

1 , , u*~ the ^ ct f of 16 Jul y and th « lr implementing 

legislation, relating to initial technical training, 

approntlceship and permanent vocational training. 

It is obvious that any action must, if it is to be 
backed up by a convention, conform with the general rules laid 
down by statute with regard to the type of training, the kind 
of course and the persons to receive training. 

^ The most relevant texts (excluding circulars dealing 
with the special problems of pay, lodging and "immigration 
policy , which are only indirectly linked with the problem of 
education) are as follows: 

- National Interprofessional Agreement of 9 July 1970 on 
vocational training. 

- Clauses of 30 April 1971 supplementing the National Inter- 
professional Agreement of 9 July 1970 on vocational training. 

- Act No. 71-575 of 16 July 1971 (Prime Minister - Education - 
Finance - Industrial Development - Agriculture - Labour) 
organising further vocational training as part of permanent 
education (JO of 17 July 1971 - BO of 26 August 1971) 

- Act No. 71-576 of 16 July 1971 (same signatories) on 
apprent ices hip. 

- Act No. 71-577 of 16 July 1971 on technical education. 

- Circular No. 71-387 of 26 November 1971 (DDOFC): plan for 
facilities to assist the development of permanent education 
in public teaching institutions. 

- Decree No. 71-977 of 10 December 1971 on implementation of 
Articles 7 and 8 of Act No. 71-575 of 16 July 1971 on 
training leave. 

- Decree No. 71-978 of 10 December 1971 on implementation of 
Articles 14—2, 31-1, 3'+-36 and 47 of act No. 71-575 of 

16 July 1971 on training insurance funds. 
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Decree No. 71-979 of 10 December 1971 on implementation of 
Titro V of ..<t No.. 71-575 of 16 July 1971 on the financial 
contribution of employers to permanent vocational training. 

Decree No. 71-980 of 10 December 1971 on implementation of 
Article VI of Act No. 71-575 of 16 July 1971 on financial 
assistance to those attending vocational training courses. 

Decree No. 71-981 of 10 December 1971 stipulating rates of pay 
and allowances for those attending vocational training courses. 

Decree No. 72-276 of 12 April 1972 on the powers, membership 
and operation of the departcment committees on vocational 
training, social advancement and employment. 

Decree No. 72-277 of 12 April 1972 on the membership of the 
d^partement committee on vocational training, social 
advancement and employment in Paris. 

Decree No. 72-278 of 12 April 1972 supplementing Decree 

No. 70-827 of 16 September 1971 on the regional committees on 

vocational training, social advancement and deployment , 

Decree No. 72-279 of 12 April 1972 on the recognition of 
qualifications and diplomas in technical education. 

Circular No. 72-187 of 26 April 1972 (DDOFC) on implementation 
by higher education establishments of Act No. 71-575 of 
16 July 1971 organising continued vocational training as part 
of permanent education. 

Decree No. 72-606 of if July 1972 amending Decree No. 67-55 of 
18 January 1967 on the co-ordination of vocational training and 
social advancement policy. 

Decree No. 72-607 of 4 July 1972 on advisory occupational 
committees . 

Circular of 4- September 1972 on the employers' financial 
contributions to continued vocational training. 

Circular No. 72-365 of 6 October 1972 (DDOFC), a supplementary 
circular on plans for facilities to assist the development of 
continued training in public teaching institutions, in 
particular the preparation of material for the budget year 1973. 
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- Circular J2-k3k of 10 November 1972 (DDOFC) on continued 
vocational training under the arrangements made for 1972-73 
and prospects for such training. 

- Instructions to rectors and circulars of 2 February 1973 on 
the development of continued vocational training in state 
educat ion. 

- Decree No. 73-137 of 13 February 1972 establishing ADEP. 

- Circular No. 73-123 of 3 March 1973 on pay for continued 
training staff. 

- » -cular No. 73-157 of 23 March 1973 on the award of posts 

operational appropriations for continued training. 

. r of 9 July (BOEN No. 28 of 12.7.73) on the organisation 
of w.io Ministry of Education. 
See page 2137: Permanent Education Adviser 

page 21*+5: Permanent Education Directorate (DIFCO) 

2. 

1) 

2) irrelevant, as France is not a 

3) significant emigration country. 

■0 

C. RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

Pure research and experimentation have been carried on 
simultaneously, as experiments are used as testing or 
observatior ground, in order to develop research hypotheses by 
checking, ^ Tifirming or redirecting them. 

The most significant activities are as follows: 

- For children 



Ministry of Education studios and schemes must 
>, leaving aside the numerous initiatives 



A number of 
be mentioned here 

taken by associations such as l'Amicale pour 1 iEnsei^.nement 
aux et rangers : 



- Research, experiments and teacher training courses for 
which responsibility har been placed on 2 organisations 
specialising in the nro'rlj.in of teaching Vrcnch as a foreign 
language: RET.", a subsidiary of INRDP, and CREDIT, attached to 
the Ecole Nationals Juperioune, Saint-Cloud. 
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These 2 organisations were chosen so that their research work 
and activities might bo directed towards tho children of migrant 
workers in the area of teaching French as a foreign language, and 
more especially in tho application of linguistics to methodology, 
taking account of the effect of the mother tongue on tho leerninr 
of French. "*«b 

The practical organisation of this work by CREDIF consists 

- a study on the psychological and sociological aspects of 
primary schooling for the children of migrants; 

-the preparation of teaching 'materials for learning reading 
and writing in French, established on tho basis of a large-scale 
experiment in 100 reception classes; 

14 tr ying out various ways of organising timetables and 
dividing activities in the reception classes which operate 
yearly, testing ways of approach and programmes for short courses 
for the teachers of reception classes; 

. : preparatory work for the soc io-linguist ic and psycho- 
linguist ic guidance of the children of migrants ct lower 
secondary level. 

For BBLC 

- the organisation in 1971-72 and 1972-7^5 of short 
information courses in tho Val de Marne for teachers of reception 
classes including the use of methods developed by that 
organisation for tho teaching of French as a foreign language; 

- research carried out by the Instut International de Reoheroh* 

^r? m ? tl 2 n (II P ED) in ^° Ecole Michelet at Fontonay-sous- 
Eo^ (Val de Marne) on the t obloms and methods of intor- 
culturu education for Portuguese migrant workers in the Paris 
y*qq iori } 



- surveys and research carried out by the Inst it ut de 
Psychologic of Paris University V in schools in Aubervillic-rs , 
which teachers play an active part; there studies aim to 
invest leaco the success factors amongst the children of migrant 
workers who adapt easily to tho teaching of French; 
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- schemes undertaken by the Portuguese UER In the 
University of Paris III and Rennes to introduce teachers to the 

••mechanics of the Portuguese language and assist them in 
foreseeing pupils' difficulties. 

- For adults 

The Ministries of Education and Labour have ma^e studios 
of regional schemes which were clearly innovatory, and have 
also tried to act as an "assistance lending" body, by suggesting 
specific schemes (in conjunction with the teaching profession 
or tho regional promoteurs) or by means of subsidies with 
follow-up of the experiments by some outside study organisation 
such as,CREDIF, IRFED or the Association du Centre Universitaire 
de cooperation Sconotnique et sociale (ACUCES). 

These study organisations have held meetings at regular 
intervals, such as the co-ordination meeting on 5-6 June 1972 
at Chatenay-Malabry . 

An overall report on the experiments made, with comments 
on the various schemes, is currently being prepared, together 
with guidelines for the rectors. 

The following are amongst themes which have been the 
subject for study: ... 

- an inventory of- current- practices and' analysis of 
underlying educational assumptions, 

- power and speech interactions in training groups - the 
socio-psychosociological approach, 

- assistance projects in firms (bibliographical approach 
and study of special action for immigrants). • 

finally there are the special experiments conducted, not 
specifically for adults, but for young people beyond schoo] 
age (1-5-18 years of age) by the Ministry of Labour with support 
from the State Fund for Vocational Training (Fonds National 
pour la formation prof ess ionnelle ) . 

They include tho pre-training scheme carried out in the 
Centre de Formation Prof ess ionnelle des adult es" at 
St«- Etienne, consisting of retraining in French, and an 
introductory vocational course. 

Further pilot experiments of this kind are to be 
launched in the near future. 
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PART II 
STATISTI CS * 

<. /s pointed out In I. A (Policy), the lack of accurate 

Si?^ CS -° n air i s and activities of the ministries concerned 
v/ivh w ho education of migrants is at present one of the primary 
oostacles to assess tag needs and implementing specific schemes. 

A fu ai ^ a 5Sements have not yet been made for assembling such 
be iAcompleS 0 n su P^ lled thls section will of necessity 

A. MIGRANT WORKER POPULATION 
1. 3,700,000 

p 2 i-. T he larges1 ? numbers of immigrants at present come from 
the following countries: 

(statistics supplied by the Ministry of the Interior on 
1 January 1973) 

- ALGER LA 798,000 

- PORTUGAL 7^2,000 

" ITALY 573,000 

" CPAIN • 571,000 

" MOROCCO 218,000 

" TUNISIA 119,000 

- African countries formerly French 70,000 

- YUGOSLAVIA 68> ' OOQ 

- TURKEY 2k, 000 

changin- mUSt ^ pointod out that this situation is constantly 
3. Approximately 1,800,000. 
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B, EDUCATIONAL SITUATION OP MIGRANT WORKERS » CHILDREN 
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There are at present no official statistics on the number 
of migrant workers' children at pre-school, compulsory school 
and post-compulsory level. 

The overall number of migrant workers' children between 
the ages of 2 and 16 is estimated at 800,000. 

C. EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF MIGRANT WORKERS 



There are no official statistics available under this 
head ing . 



2. 
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PART III 

DOCUMENTATION 
/ " 

/ 

1. List of the r.aln publ i cations on the education of 
migrant workers over the past 3 years. 

General works 

- CATANI Maurice - Mediation dans/pour la liberte - Pierre Layo - 
Editions Sciences et Services - 1970 - 314- P» Tabl. graph. 

- CATANI Maurice - l'alphab6cisation des travailleurs Strangers 
(una relation dominant -doming) - Paris ed. Tema-Formation 1973 

- COMITE MEDICAL ET MEDICO-SOCIAL D'AIDE AUX MIGRANTS - 

La sante des migrants - Societe* d 'Edition Droit et Liberte - 
Paris 1972 

- GRANOTIER - Les travailleurs immigres en France - Paris - 
Maspcro 1972 

- ORGANISATION DES NATIONS UNIES POUR L 'EDUCATION, LA SCIENCE ET 
LA CULTURE - Alphabet is at ion et promotion des migrants etrangors 
en France - Paris UNESCO - 1971 - 15 cm - 75 P. 

- TREBO'JS Madeleine - Migrations et d<§vel opponent - le cas do 
I'AlgSrie - Les besoins en main-d 'oeuvre specialised do 
l'Algerie et la Formation prof ess ionnelle on Europe - Paris 
CCDS - 1970 - 2'4 cm - 2kl p. Coll. Etudes du Centre du 
devcloppement de 1 'organisation de cooperation et de 
devoloppument economique 

- Union G6n6rale des travailleurs s6n6galais on France - Le 
livre des travailleurs africains en France - Pref . A Memmi - 
Paris - Masuoro 1970 - 22 cm - 195 p. - Coll. Cahiers libres 
172 - 173 

- VALABREGUE Catherine - 1 'Homme dSracine" - Le livre noir des 
travailleurs etrangers - Mercure de France - 1973 - Coll. 
"on direct" 201 p. 




- ADDET - Rapport relatif au d dveloppemont do la formation 
dos travailleurs migrants - AFDET May 1973 - 63 p. plus 
annexes - multigr. 

- Centre de Preformation de Marseille - Los object if s et les 
realisations du CPM - on favour des travailleurs immigres plus 
annexes - Marseille 1972 - multigr. s.p. 
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Centre Universitaire de Cooperation economique et social - 
Etude d 1 actions experimentales d» introduction a la vie en 
Prance de travailleurs etr angers dans la region parisienne - 
Premier bilan d'Studes - ACUCES Nancy - June 1972 - 29,5 cm - 
148 p. 

C.R.E.D.I.F. - Les stages de travailleurs Strangers de la 
Maison de la Promotion sociale de Grenoble - J. P0ILR0UX - 
SAINT-CLOUD - C.R.E.D.I.F. 1972 - S.p. multigr. 

Institut d*Enseignement et de Formation pour les pays en voie 
de developpement (I.R.F.E.D.) 

Action d' alphabetisation de travalllours ctrrm^ors dans In 
region Lyon-Saint-Etienne: 

1. Structure d 1 etude I.R.F.E.D. - Document n° 1 
lyon I.R.F.E.D. 1971 - 29 cm - 48 p. multigr. 

2. Etat des travaux et presentation des instruments 

d* observation et d* analyse - Document n° 2 - 29 cm - 
19 P. multigr. 

3. Etude de la population - Document n° 3 - 29 cm - 
35 multigr. 

4. Observation pedagogique et institut ionnelle: 
methodologie Document n° 4 - 29 cm. 32 p. - multigr. 

5. IAaction d' alphabetisation aux etablissements de 

H Ondaine (Creusot-Loire) - Document n° 5 - 29 cm - 
156 p. - multigr. 

6. L» action d l alphabetisation du C.I.P.L. 

1. historique - objectifs - document n° 6 - 29.5 cm - 
69 p. multigr. 

7. L l action V alphabetisation du C.I.P.L. 

2. la methode elaboroe - document n° 7 - 29,5 cm - 
170 p. multigr. 

Institut de Recherche et d 1 Application pour la promotion - 
Actions de formation pour travailleurs immi~re:3 en entreprise - 
Annec 1971 - Paris • I.R.A.P. 1972 - 30 cm - s.p. - multigr. 

REGIE RENAULT - 1* initiation r\ la languo francaiso a la R.N. U.K. 
Etude R.N.U.R. 1972 - 79 P. - Hultigr. 

Universite de Lille - Centre Universite - Economic d' Education 
permanente - Formation des travailleurs etrancers dans 1. 
cadre d T une formation collective - zone Roubai:: - Tourcoing - 
zjnc uallauiuines - Noyellos - Lille - C.U.E.E.P. :.972 - 
30 cm - s.p. multigr. 



2. List of specialist reviews on the training of migrants: 

ACCUEILLIR - 

Bulletin mensuel du S.S.A.E. (Service Social d f Aide 
aux Emigrants) 391* rue de Vaucrirard 75015 PAS IS 

A.G.E.P. - INFORMATIONS - 

Service d* information et de documentation de "Animation- 
Gestioii-Promotion" - rue de la Villette - 
73010 PARIS 

ALrK;.-L:x: - 

Bulletin de liaison des moniteurs de cours - CIKADE - 
17b, rue de Grenelle - 75007 PARIS 

ALPHABET IS AT ION ET PROMOTION - 

Bulletin mensuel d 1 information du C.L. A. P. (Conite de 
liaison pour 1* alphabetisation et la promotion) 
103, rue de Reaumur - 75002 PARIS 

CARREPOUR - 

Bimestriel - Organe d f information d T accueil et 
promotion - 25, rue de la Villette - 75019 PARIS 

L« EHSEIGNEMENT TECHNIQUE - 

Revue 'crimestrielle de 1 ! A.B.D.E.T, (Association 
frnncalse pour le developpement de l 1 enseignement 
technique) - 42, rue de Bellechasse - PARIS 7e - 

ETRE INSTRUIT POIJR ETRE LIBRE - 

Bulletin de liaison du OERMAE (Groupe d' Etudes et de 
Recherches de Methodes Actives d' Education) 
42, rue du Faubourg Montmartre - 75009 PARIS 

HOMMES ET MIGRATIONS - 

Document - bimensuel - 
HOMMES ET MIGRATIONS - 

Etudes - 6, rue Barye - 75017 PARIS 
INTER- AST I - 

Bulletin d' information mensuel de la FASTI (I-cdoration 
des Associations de Solidarity avec les Travailleurs 
Immicres) - 12, rue 'Juy de la Brosse - 75005 PARIS - 

./. 



- MIORATIONS - 

Publloatlon aemeatrlalle du Saoretarict Mtaratlona de 

la Diyiaion dtEntraido et de Servloe.fteft Egliaea at 

d'assistanoe e,ux refugloa - 

Conaetl oeoumenique dea Egliaea 

150, routa de Fernay - 1211 OENEVE 20 (Sulsee) 

- MIO RANTS-FORMATION - 

Bulletin-revue bimestriol publie par le B.E.L.c. 
(Centra de Dooumontat Ion Trovailleura Migrants) 
?, rue A Lhompnd 75005 PARIS 
a paraltre a partlr d'ootobro, 1973 

- MIGRATIONS INTERNATIONALES - 

Revue du C.I.M.E. (Comito Intergovernmental pour lea 

Migrations Europieenes) 

9* rue du Valais - OENEVE (Suisse) 

- NOUVELLES DE LA C.I. CM. - 

Publloatlon trimestrlolle Internationale sur les 
questions de migration, population, e^s/olJUsoisonl; 
rural ot rifiigii'os - 

Commission Internationale Catholiquo des Migrations - 
65, route de Lausanne - GENEVE (Suisse) 

- PARIS - BABEL - 

Bulletin monsuel do liaison du S.I. T.I. (Servioo 
Intordlooeaain des Travaillours Imial^s) 
3H, rue do Vaneau - 75007 PARIS 

- VIVRE EN PRANCE - 

Rovuo trimestrlolle do l'A.E.E. (Amioalc pour 

1 'Ensoigncmtint dus Etrang^rs) 

32, rue* do Ponthiovre - 75008 PARIS 
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INTRODUCTION 



Orientation data on the evolution of the 
problem and on the Joint measures adopted by 
• she education authorities of the laender 



The Inoreased flow of foreign workers and tholr families 
Into the Federal Republio of Germany prompted the eduoatlon 
ministers and senators of the Laender In 1964, for the first 
time, co make a joint statement on matters relating to the 
Instruction of the ohlldren of foreign workers. 

The Standing Conference of Education Ministers of the 
Uender resolved on 14-15 May 1964 to address recommendations 
on "instruction of Children of Foreigners" to the eduoatlon 
authorities, so as to ensure that foreign children of sohool 
age would receive proper sohool Instruction, In particular 
in the laender where eduoaulon for foreign ohildren had no* 
yot been made oompulsory by law. 

The recommendations were made on the assumption that 
while the number of foreign workers bringing their families 
to Germany was limited, a considerable percentage of these 
would stay in the PRO for a relatively long period. At the 
time, the number of school-age foreign ohildren and youth 
enrolled in sohools in the PRO totalled about .30,000* 

In the years that followed, eoonomio developments and 
the labour-market polioy of the PRO and its partner-countries 
quickly brought increasing numbers of foreign workers and 
their families to Germany. The number of foreign sohool 
ohildren rose from about 35,000 in the 1965-66 school year 
to about 159*000 in 1970-71. At the ond of 1972, the total 
of ohildren and youth under twenty-one was estimated at about 
i**50,000. 

As the number of foreign children soarod - especially 
in the densely populated areas - the problems of integrating 
thorn in German sohools grew. Public opinion began to foous 
on the question of ensuring their education and vocational 
training. Questions raised in the Bundestag and the 
parliaments of the Laender called for information about 
how to cope with the emerging social implications of the 
nass employment of foreigners. In order to enable the 
education authorities to take as effective and uniform 
action as possible to integrate foreign children in German 
schools, the Conference of Eduoatlon Ministers adopted on 
3 December 1971 a set of amplified and detailed 
recommendations on the "Instruction of Children of Foreign 
Workers". At the same time, It instructed the conference's 
Committee on Schools to (1) implement a regu?.ar informational 
exchange of experience by the responsible advisors employed 
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PART I 

POLICY > LEQISIATION AND EXPERIME NT 




the 



instruction of foreign ohn flr en and^yougH 

3,1 The recommendations of 14-15 May 1964 

with the 1964 recommendations, the Conference of 
Education Ministers showed the eduoation authorities the 
way to systematise the education and vocational training 
of foreign ohlldren and youth in the Federal Republlo 
of Germany, The main point of the recommendations is 
the extension of oompulsory eduoation to cover all 
foreign ohlldren and youth In the pro, (including the 
laende r where foreign ohlldren were not legally required 
to attend school at the time). The eduoation 
authorities of the Laender viommit themselves in turn to 
make possible and - tnrough appropriate measures - 
facilitate access to German schools by foreign ohlldren 
and youth. Specifically it is reoommended the.t foreign 
children be given supplementary instruction in German 
in speoial olasses (" pre-o lasses" ) set up for this 
purpose. It is conceded that it would be hard to 
"amalgamate" these olasses, even In the big cities, 
sinoe the ohlldren vary in age and come from a number of 
different oountrios. The pro-classes are to give the 
children enough facility in the Herman language to allow 
them to take part in "normal" instruction. 

Native- language instruction for foreign ohlldren is 
assigned special importanoe by the conference. The 
education authorities are urged to provide aid for such 
courses. It is noted that as a rule, teachers for these 
courses are secured via the diplomatic missions of the 
given countries. 

This programme reflects recognition of the need for 
foreign children to maintain living ties to their 
homeland - its language, its culture, the way it 
portrays itself. The recommendations do not go into the 
details of organising of this instruction and relating 
it to instruction in the German schools. 

Two major guidelines of the 1964 recommendations should 
be stressed : 



the full integration of foreign children in the 
German schools in the framework of oompulrory 
education,* 

the provision of native -language instruction for 
foreign children. 
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In deciding to make attendance at oernan sohools fully 

8? thi C SLW5IS , 2I !SJ ed ln not only with 

it ♦S2 riiSi °f tht o?rapul«ory eduoatlon statutes 
is TK,ifiS S T l Si b W a 25° wlth , lt6 own rooommendat ions of 
iS-ftftSEJ J?.U ln J ne v *£5 lon of 28 " a 5 September 1961) 
pertaining to "Compulsory fiduoatlon for Foreigners", and 
providing that to avoid difficulties and leg^JSbaiwSea, 
oonpulsory education ahould be extended to Sover all 

;SH £} e £V?f ld iJ?« or ^f«l»rly ataylng in the mo. With 
this prinoiple, th« eduoatlon ministers and senators of 
the Mender have aoted from the 01. aet to oounteraot 
trends that oould have resulted In the soolal Isolation 
or worked to the eduoatlonal detriment of the foreign 
children in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

.2 The recommendations of "3 Deoember 10,71 

The recommendations by the Conference of Eduoatlonal 
Ministers dated 3 Deoember 19?1 further develop the baslo 
recommendations of 14-15 May 1964. They oontain a list of 
structural and organisational priority measures, thus 
giving concrete form to the efforts of the administrative 
organs of education to integrate foreign children ln 
German sohools. 

The point of departure is the statement that in an the 
jfifiSSSg of the PRO, the laws on compulsory eduoatlon now 
apply all foreign children and youth. In this connection 
it is expressly wotod that the compulsory education 
requirements must be met in German sohools. Regarding 
legal status, the full equality of foreign sohool ohildren 
and German school children is emphasised . in aooordance 
with this principle, foreign children and youth are to be 
included ln all provisions and care sponsored by the state. 
Foreign parents are entitled to avail themselves of the 
same legally proscribed opportunities for participation 
in the structuring of the sohool system as thoso «m,1oyed 
by German parents. The partioular responsibility devolving 
upon the German supervisory authorities for the instruction 
of foreign children and youth is expressly nuted. In the 
organisation ohart of the sohool supervisory authorities, 
the oategory of instruction for foreign children should be 
outlined in such a way that all classification units of 
the sohool system are oovered and the work falling in this 
oategory is co-ordinated. 

The reoommendations centre on practical suggestions for 
organising the integration of foreign children in German 
schools. These include the following. 
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Foreign ohiidren who are aubjeot to the oompulsory 
eJuoatlon requirements in tht FRO and who oan follow tht 
inatruotion in oerman aohools without great difficulty 
are mo be piaoed in a olasa that oorreaponda to their 
age or their performance level. Foreign ohiidren ahould 
make up no more than a fifth of the total number of 
ohiidren in any given olaaa. 

Foreign ohiidren who were not of aohool age when in their 
own oountry and have become of aohool age in the FRO 
attend, aa a rule, inatruction for German ohiidren from 
the outaet and are put in the firat grade. Thia aiao 
applle8 to aohool ohiidren who enter the firat grade 
'urlng the oourse of the Bohool year. 

Foreign ohiidren who would ordinarily belong in the aeoond 
to the ninth grades but beoauae of difficulty with the 
language are unable to follow the inatruotion in a 
German- language olasa are to be assigned to preparatory 

The preparatory olaaaea are a eonatituent part of the 
German aohool. They are designed to facilitate and 
speed up the prooeaa of acclimatisation. A preparatory 
class oan be organised for about fifteen ohiidren 
speaking the same language or different languages. When 
the number of ohiidren reaches twenty- four, the class 
oan be divided. If numbera permit the establishment of 
several preparatory classes in a single sohool, a grouping 
of the children according to age and knowledge of German 
is recommended. The instruotion is based on the generally 
applicable currioular guidelines, in the subjeots of music, 
art, crafts, textiles, domestic soienoo (home eoonomios), 
and sports, the ohiidren in the preparatory classes and 
the German children oan be instructed together. After 
sufficient help in the German language, the children in 
the preparatory classes are to be assigned to the grades 
that correspond to their age or performance level. As a 
rule, children attend the preparatory classes for one year. 

Further aid that is indicated and reoommended for the 
integration of foreign children includes intensive courses 
in the German language for school children who are already 
attending German classes but who need additional help, 
and assistance :1m doing homework. 

The extension of compulsory education to cover foreign 
children and youth includes, for the youth, compulsory 
attendance at vocational schools, subject to which are 
not only apprentices, on-the-job trainees, and Jobholders 
but also unemployed youth. To make sure that foreign 
youth subjeot to compulsory vocational education 
requirements are not exempted because of insufficient 
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knowledge of Oernan and are consequently unable to enter a 
vooatlon requiring auoh eduoatlon, the Conferenoe of 
Bduoatlonai Mln latere reoownende, ae a further aid to 
Integration, Intone Ive ooureoe In the Gorman language for 
these youth as preparation for tho vooatlonal sohool. Thla 
Instruction counts towards fulfilment of the oompulsory 
vooatlonal education requirements . 

For the provision of Instructional materials - especially 
for the teaehing of German as a foreign language but also 
for the preparatory olassos oonduoted In the various natlvo 
languages and following the Qertran ourrloulum - the 
conference haj agreed on the development of a prooedure of 
co-operation and division of labour between the education 
authorities of the Laonder and appropriate aoademio 
Institutions. 

A special section in the reconroondations of 3 December 1971 
Is devoted to the teaohers of the preparatory classes. 
German teaohers of preparatory classes or of German classes 
that lnoludo foroign sohool ohildron are to be given 
opportunity by tho eduoation authorities of .further training 
for this responsibility In study groups. Tho experience 
of teaohers who have taught abroad Is to be utilised in 
appropriate fashion. In future, teacher training is to 
be so structured as to take into account the special 
responsibilities of instruction for foreign ohildren. 

It is reoommendod that employment of foreign teachers be 
limited to those who have oompleted teacher training in 
their own oountry or the host country. Efforts should be 
made to retain proven teachers for an extended period in 
Gernany. Foreign teacher-oandidatos signing a oontract 
must be able to prove they have adequate knowledge of 
German or must oommit themselves to acquire this knowledge 
within one year. To enable suoh teachers to fulfil this 
commitment, German oourses should be established for thorn. 
In addition, attendance at study groups covering didaotio 
method Is to make all foreign teaohers more familiar 
with their special pedagogic responsibilities. 

The education ministers of the Laonder agree that foreign 
school children should also have the opportunity of 
attending instruction held In thoir native language. 
The aim of this instruction is to keep alive the pupils ' 
ties to tho language and culture of their homeland; and 
as a rule, it is given by teachers from the various 
homelands. At the secondary schools, including the 
Gymnasien, and the elementary schools if applicable, 
instruction in the pupils 1 native language oan take the 
place of the normal foreign language requirements. The 
Laender decide whether this instruction does or does not 
fail within the purview of the education authorities. 



Keeping the foreign parents informed It assigned speoial 

importance by tho Conference of Eduoatlon Ministers. 
Parents are to be thoroughly and regularly Informed about 
the oompulsory eduoatlon requirements and the importance 
of regular sohool attondanoe, about the German sohool 
system, and about the veoatloml opportunities It affords. 
The eduoatlon ministers of tto Iaendsr oommlt themselves 
to distribute appropriate publications acquainting foreign 
workers with sohools In the FRO. 

The recommendations of j5 December 1971 are designed to 
spell out tne principles of instructing foreign children 
and youth outlined in the reooronendations of 14-15 May 
1964, 

Major points of the recommendations are the organising 
of the integration of foreign children in German sohools 
and the assistance required for this 'purpose. At this 
point, efforts of the eduoatlon authorities in organising 
instruction, teacher training, and securing instructional 
materials converge, 

B, Legislation 

2 » Provisions adopted by the eduoatlon authorities of the 
laender regard lng the ins tr uo t iort or fore lgnThlloTen 
and youth ~~ — — — - — 

2,1 List of the relevant provisions 

Using the recommendations of the Conference of Eduoatlon 
Ministers of 14-15 May 1964 and 3 December 1971 as a basis, 
the education authorities of the laendo r have issued 
regulations governing the instruction of foreign children 
and youth. Allowances were made where necessary for 
special regional situations and statutory provisions of 
the Lae nder , The decrees and regulations follow ■ 
(cf annex~3): 



Baden- Wttrttemberp; 



Children of foreign nationality and stateless persons, 
in particular children of foreign workers. 
Order dated 5 July 1971 P 48l6/l64, Amtsblatt .of 
Baden-WUrttemberg (p. 1198/1971) 1 



Bavaria 



Announcement regarding the instruction of children 
of foreign workers, 20 April 1972 No. Ill A 2 - 
4/12903, Amtsblatt of Eavaria (p. 547, 1972) 
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fisrAia 

Implementing regulations on the ltmbruotion of Chilean 
SPM.'&.Vof L.rlln ' 15 ApPl1 Wl « EJSaStbljtt 



Bremen 

Ouidt lines being prepared 
Hamburg 



Hesse 



^^SS 1 ?" of e. c ?ii? ron of workers; order 

Lower Saxony 

Instruotlan of ohildren of foreign workers i 

Instruction; order issued by the Ministry of 
Edueation on 10 July 1978 - 3058-806/5/79 - 

^Hwe-rXSny 17 ^ 8 ' 

Seryioos for foreign workers: speoif ioallv, 
North -Rh ine -Wo s t pha 1 -t a 

" oJrouL^^^? ? f 4 . ohl:Wrwi of foreign workers? 

?;? a 5£ of ^ e Min i s 5?r of Eduoatt**, .q^rto^*.. 10 rt 5 
£ X \t Itr 6/1 IJ0 - 8 964/65, Ambtfblgtt of H p 

North-Rhine-Westphalia (p/vOTTI**^ 
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Sohool instruction of chiid^n of foroi 6 n nurkers: 
oiroular of the Minister of Education, 18 July 1968 - 
III A 36 - 6/1 - 4U*Vb8, Amtabla tt of 
North-Rhino-Wcocphalia (p. "2515/155^) 

Sohool instruction of ohildren of foreign workers: 
oiroular of the Minister of Education. 
27 January 1969 - I B 1.30 - 12/4 - 2416/68, 
Amt ablatt of Norin-Rhine-VJestphalia (p. 96/1968) 



Sohool iijtruotion of ohildren of fortlgn workers; 
■poo if loaliy, inolusion in the oontraots of employment 
of a provision for dismissal in tht case of 
Inadequate knowledge of Gernftrti olroular of tho 
Minister of Eduoation, 24 February 1969 - XII 
A 36-6/1 - 7805/68, Amtsblatt cf North-Rhine-Westplialla, 
p. 255 \ 

Amendment of the Compulsory Education Aot in the 
land of North- Rhine- Westphalia, 15 April 1969, 
olreular of the Minister of EduoaUon, 7 my 1969 
{Amtsblatt . Minister of Education,. p. 162) 

3ohool Instruction of ohildren of foreign workers; 
specifically, oreditlng of lnstruotion In the native 
languages as foreign language lnstruotion pursuant 
to the guidelines for short-course secondary sohools: 
olroular of the Minister of Education. 15 October 
1969 - III A 36-6/I - 5481/66, Amtsblatt of 
North- Rhine- Westphalia, p. 414/1969 11 

Advanced teacher training for foreign teachers 
engaged In the instruction of ohildren of foreign 
workers; specifically, advanced instruction in the 
German language: circular of the Minister of 
Education, 23 July 1970 - III A 36 - 6/1 - 4140/70, 
Amtsblatt of North- Rhine-Westphalia, p. 379/1970 

Sohool instruction of ohildren of foreign workers ; 
specifically, lnstruotion in German in transitional 
classes: circular of the Minister of Education, 
23 July 1970 - III A 36 - 6/1 - 4194/70, Amtsblatt 
of North-Rhlne-Westphalla, p. 412/1970 

School instruction of ohildren of foreign workers; 
speolfioaily, advanced teacher training for German 
and foreign teachers assigned to transitional 
0 lasses: olroular of the Minister of Eduoatlon of 
£4 July 1970 - III A 36 - 6/1 - 4170/70, Amtsblat t 
of North-Rhine-Westphalia, p. 348/1970 

Sohool instruction of children of foreign workers 
in the lan d of Nor th- Rhine- Westphalia; specifically, 
registration of school-age children and supervision 
of the fulfilment of compulsory eduoation 
requirements: olroular of the Minister of Education, 
16 February 1971 - II A 8.36 - 6/1 - 5137/70, 
Amtsblatt of North- Rhine- Westphalia, p. 112/1971 
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Sohool Instruotlon of ohildron of foreign workers) 
•peo if loftily, Inttgrfttlon of the children from the 
transitional o Usees In Gorman olecacs: olroular of 
the Minister of Eduoatlon, 23 February 1971 - 
II A 5.36-6/1 - 730/71. Amtgblfttt of 
North- Rhine- Weatphe lift, p. 155/1971 

Experimental sohool programme of supervised study 
periods i olroular of the Minister of Education, 
7 July 1971 - III C 4.70-7/72 - 1284/71. Amtsblatt 
of North-Rhlne-Westphalla, p. 424/1971 — — — 

Recommendations of the Conference of Eduoatlon 
Ministers: olroular of the Minister of Eduoatlon of 
21 December 1971 - II A 3.36-6/1-7199/1971 

Translation Into Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, Greek, 
Sorbet Croatian and Turkish of sooondary sohool term 
report cards of children of foreign workers : olroular 
of the Minister of Eduoatlon of 3 May 1972 - II A 
3.36-6/1 - 95/72, Amtsblatt of North- Rhine- Westphalia, 
p. 229/1972 

Rhine- land- Pa la t lna te 

Instruotlon of ohlldren of foreign workers : orders 
of 20 July 1970, 8 April 1971, 7 June 1971, 
10 September 1971 

Guidelines for the instruotlon of children of foreign 

workers: circular of the Ministry of Eduoatlon 

15 June 1973 - IV B 5 Tagebuoh No. 1877, printed in 

the Amtsblatt of the Ministry of Eduoatlon, 

No. 11/1973 

Saarland 

Order re instruotlon of children of foreign workers: 
V/III - 10 of 13 June 1966, Saarland Sohulbla tt. 
p. 165/1966 

Sohleswig- Holstein 

Instruction of children of foreign workers: 
circular of the Minister of Education, 3 July 1973 - 
X 21 A - 19.01/11 
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2.2 Tht oonf nta of the provlelone 

2.2.1 Pre-aohool eduoatlon (t hree to five- year- oldel 

To the extent that the above-Hated guidelines of the 
Laande r are baaed on the recommendations of the 
conference of Eduoatlon Ministers, thoy oontaln no 
apeolflo provlalona on the pre-aohool eduoatlon of 
the ohlldren of foreign workers. Tho reaaon la that 
not all of the Laender eduoatlon authorities are 
rasponsible for~pre-sohool eduoatlon In their states. 

The importance of pre-sohool eduoatlon for the 
Integration of foreign children in. aooiety and In the 
German aohoola is reoognlsed by all authorities with 
appropriate jurisdiction, it is pointed out that 
attendance at kindergartens and prc-sohool 
.'.nstitutions gives foreign children opportunity to 
play together with German ohildren, to establish social 
contacts, and to learn German in a -conducive 
atmosphere and without the pressure of having to reach 
a certain performance level. Thus In the planned 
expansion of pre-sohool facilities, the aim of the 
responsible authorities. Is to make sure that an 
appropriate proportion of kindergarten enrollment 
Is reajery f ed for foreign children. 

2.2.2 legal status 

The school statutes of the Laender apply equally to 
German and foreign school oTHTdren. The administrative 
organs of education of the laender agree that the right 
to eduoatlon must be guaranteed equally for German and 
foreign children and youth. The compulsory education 
requirements contained in the school statutes of the 
laender are in accord with the right to education. : In 
an raender of tho Federal Republic of Germany, compulsory 
education lasts twelve years, including nine years of 
full-time* general education and three years of part-time 
education. in vocational schools. 

Regarding free puMic education and instructional materials 
(textbooks, etc) the law makes no difference between 
German and foreign school children. 

Regulations governing the assistance of and care for 
school children apply bot< to foreign and German pupils, 
Thesa- include : 

- medical care, un^.er which the school physician examines 
the children on entering and leaving school and 
periodical during attendance, devotes special 
attention to sick children, holds consultation hours 
for pupils, parents and teachers, and introduces 
on-going health-care measures; 
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- statutory aooident inauranoe, whloh oovers 

school, instruction, aohool- sponsored events, 

B * rvln « instructional purposes) i the costs 
of medioal care for ro hool- oonnec ted aooi dents aro 

££S!H d ' P ensions aro P*W# ^d other benefit* aro 
grantee ; 

" iSSSS 2 s ? 1 ? tan S e P rovld *< :i "ndcr the Federal Training 
Assistance Aot. One qualification should be noted: 
training assistant? provided fcr the oato&ory of 
foreigners in whioh the foreign workers usually fall 

Y-i s Su ln .° * ffeot at the tlm0 stipulated by a speoial 
law. The oornan Federal Government recently drafted a 
bill for such a law; a xe * AUUU » 

- vocational counselling by the Federal Labour Agenoy. 

2.2.3 Representation of parents 

?iS. C S2 f ?f en ?° °f Ministers rocommond^d that the 

«SS S °f Si 10 ifiSSSSS P° rta ining to participation by parents 
and guardians fnTKe structuring of tho school system 
apply equally to German and foreign parents end guardians 
This recommendation is being followed in the lisngtr T 

Hesse has an additional provision, if the stents' advisorv 
board of a school attended by foreirn children has no 
elected member who is a foreigner, tho beard is to invite 
a representative of the foreign parents to attend and vote 
in an advisory capacity. 

2.2.4 School admission 

As recommended by the Conference of Education Ministers 
ail I.a.ender provide for the poseibil itv of instituting ' 
preparatory classes in primary And secondary schools for 
foreign children who are unable, because of lanmtfuo 
difficulties, to follow instruction conducted *a German. 
The preparatory classes emphasise Csrsen- language 
instruction. In order to bring the pupils uo to the level 
of the classes they would normally attend, p§rt of the 
instruction can be conducted in the children's native 
language, 

Baden-WOrttemberg has provided that when possible, the 
S???^* 1 ?^ 0 * f ? rel e n children in the preparatory classes 
shall be independent of the given native language or 
languages. & 6 
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Bavaria has provided that private preparatory classes 
oan be established under oertaln oiroumstanoos. The 
aims of suoh olasses must essentially aooord with tho 
aims of the preparatory classes in the publics sohools. 

2.2.5 Supplementary German instruction 

If organisational reasons (eg an unfulfilled minimum 
quota) preclude the possibility of establishing a 
preparatory class in a sohool, the education authorities 
have taken oare that the foreign ohildron attending 
Tierman schools will be given supplementary Gornan 
instruction. When possible, suoh instruction is also 
provided for foreign ohildren who have attended a 
preparatory olass but who still do not have sufficient 
imowledge of Gorman to permit their successful 
participation in a normal class. 

2.2.c He V p in doing homework 

Homework assistance for foreign children - an idea that 
vas publicised in the prg during the international 
3duoationai Year (1970) with the support of the German 
federal Government and the co-operation of the 
Sonferonce of Education Ministers - met with a marked 
response by the education authorities and the school 
sponsors, especially including the private welfare 
organisations involved in sooial assistance, since that 
time, volunteers have helped foreign school children to 
io their homework after school hours? many young 
people have co-operated in this programme. 

2.2." Primary and lower secondary levels 

In addition to integrating fozeign school children in 
normal German classes in ah elementary or secondary 
school (including the Gymnasium up to the tenth grade), 
some Laender teve provided for" the possibility of 
instituting special classes for foreign school children 
in German schools. 

"n Berlin, this is made possible in the short-course 
secondary school under certain circumstances and if 
there are documented organisational reasons for doing so. 
?he instruction in these classes is to be oriented on 
the regular curriculum. Mandatory English instruction 
can be waived. Tho instruction in the special classes 
can be given by teachers who come from the pupils' native 
country. 
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J n North- Rhine- Westphalia , 
and Italian pupils attend?*! 1 ??!* 1 for Soanish 

established & aoEe lot?litie^°T?5 ry . sohoola been 
is conducted in German? half *.{£ lf °f,^ 18 instruction 
by teaohera from the pro anA ;JL th ? P U P*1«' native lanaua*e 
are fluent in both iaS2L22 ?! ® lv0n natlv0 country who 
German curriculum? AftS^2^i 1 2i.? OOOPdaao * wlt * the 
school, the ehil&en arrs2nP P i« fc f ne the 8lxth year of 
(short-course aeoondarj or AuV&,! second ary school 
S&ST o 1 ? ?g-rdance 

i^WA^^^ *f with the 

public elementary schools SfL iTif* rB , ch i"ren attending 
instruction conducted in German oST 1 * to follow 
them to be instructed in tSS rJ?f/ ho f° P 8 * 81 **" want 
grouped together in sepaVat! oi^f* 6 la ?S ua ge win bo 
most part in their native if* 01 ?" 68 cond ucted for the 
of pupils required Tot Se^Sfiih m P lmm 
is twenty-five. As a rule K££J l8 ? ment of 8ucn a class 
eight hours a week of Se^rSin tf^? laSSe8 w111 delude 
German being a required a ?, a fore ig" language, 

classes. As soon as ?he chUdre^ K? pils th ° se 

they can follow instruction oSdlfS* 0 ? polnt wh6re 
c-transfer to a ^^'t^^fc^ 

£ can also be established 

"special pedagoaJc intent" L ^f^f 1 ^ accorded a 
par.5 GG ^Basio^w)? &S deflned ln A *'ticle 7, 



2 *8 Upper se condary level 
Vocational snwv e 



Gorman courses are provided for tJSSS f vocational school; 
attendance at such courses e £^1-0 ? 6 W £° need a *d 
of the vooational BO ho* ^ the f ^"Imont 

is a growing tendency to tai?™ ?£! re< * foments. There 
given vocation. y allor these courses to the 

In the Rhinciand-Paiatinafft *-v,«, 

training attended by f£S& JSStTM ? a f lc vocational 
oompulsory vocational t^JiS?- " subject to the 
restruoturecT" a mSre 1 n^?V° qulremenfcs ls being 
is being Zj&d at ?rfiu!?fir e ,T a °^" 0nal »»P»»t!on 
are planning- ,i mil ar #5g7l= s ? laSSeS ' 0ther ISSHSS 



In a few plaoes In North-Rhine- Westphalia, beginning 
In 1972- 73 » Turkish youth with the proper Turkish 
education oortlfloatos (trade sohool diploma) and who 
have passed supplementary dorman- language examinations 
have been given the opportunity to attend the twelfth 
grade of a spools Used upper- secondary- level sohool. 
The final examinations Include tests in Gorman as a 
foreign language and Turkish as native language, at 
the sohool- lea vlng-examlnatlon level, and those who 
successfully pass the finals are ollglblo to attend 
a specialised Institution of higher loarnlng. 

A new model programme that Is financially assisted by 
the Federal Ministry of Labour also alms at preparation 
for regular vocational training. The programme Is 
based on a combination of a part-tlmo job and off- the- job 
Instruction. Tho chief subjeot of this Instruction, 
which Is held three days a week, is the German language. 
Other subjects are general science, arithmetic, 
introductory vocational studies, and general social 
orientation. Supplementary workshop instruction is 
designed as a praotical vocational study programme and 
as an aid In vocational choice. 

The Gymnasium (upper secondary, grades 11-13) 

In North- Rhine- Westphalia, specific measures lave been 
taken in special cases to enable foroign youth to 
reach the levol of eligibility for study at an 
institution of highur learning. For example, in a 
course of study instituted at an evening-study Gymnasium 
in the Bishopric of Essen for young Spaniards, Spanish 
is taught instead of English, which is ordinarily tho 
required foroign language, 

2.2.9 Term reports and transition 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the Conference of 
Education Ministers, foreign pupils are given the same 
kind of reports as German pupils. In Hesse and 
North-Rhine- Westphalia, the reports are issued in 
the pupils' native language, for the parents' benefit. 

In Bavaria, grading in specific subjects can be susponded 
for a year if the pupil's performance in German is net 
yet adequate. Performance in the subject of German can 
be designated by remarks instead of a grade. 

In all laender , secondary school instruction in the 
pupil's native language can be counted as foreign 
language instruction in accordance with the guidelines 
and is entered in its place on the term reports. 
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Transi tion 



Deo is ions whether a pupil gets hie transition or not 
are to ensure that his educational progress will refleot 
his mental development and desire to learn. All Iaender 
provide that the pupil's speolal and individual circumstances - 
shall be taken into aooount here, 

2.2.10 Instruc tional materials and aids 

Almost all Iaondor provide that the required textbooks 
shall be supplied to the school children without ohargo, 
and foreign children are \ncluded in this provision. In 
addition, the majority of the Iaender have budgeted 
speoial funds for the procurement of" instructional 
materials for foroign school children. 

The Conference of Education Ministers has instructed its 
permanent study group dealing with "Instruction for 
Children of Foreign Workers" to come up with procedural 
solutions to the problem of developing suitable materials 
for instruction in German as a foreign language, 
native- language instruction (to the extent that this falls 
within the purview of the educational authorities), and 
instruction in the preparatory classes that is oonducted 
in German or in the native language and that follows 
German ourricular guidelines, 

A priority project of the educational authorities right 
now is the provision of instructional material for 
teaching German as a foreign language. The administrative, 
didactic, and publishing efforts in this regard are taken 
up in detail on page ( i) of this report. 

Among the Laondor that have taken the initiative in 
developing instructional materials for native- language 
instruction, Baden- Wttrttemberg deserves special mention. 
The Ministry of Education in this Land has authorised 
and financed the publication of a Turkish- language 
textbook, which is also being used in other Iaender . 
It is employed in native- language instruction ( Turkish 
language, Turkish social studies) and is recommended 
by the National Education Council of the Ministry of. . 
Education in Turkey for use in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and other German- speaking countries. 

Similar natorials are being prepared for Spanish- language 
instruction. 

Apart from such improvements at specific points, and from 
various individual measures, teachers faced with the 
wide range of instructional requirements, particularly 
in the preparatory classes, are still dependent on their 
own compilation of situation- oriented instructional 
materials. 
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2.2,11 Advanoed toaohor training 



German toaohors 

Professors and future teaohers studying at 
institutions of higher learning in the Federal Re 
of Germany are beooming increasingly aware of the 
problems involved in instructing foreign children 
and youth. This is evidenced by the great number 
of graduation theses devoted to this subject oaoh 
year. The possibilities of specifically includlni 



The same subject is being dealt with In the 
International Class" stuay group at the University 
of Constance, which is made up of elementary and 
secondary school teachers and staff members of 
university language training institutes. 

In Eavarla, advanced courses are held regularly at 
the Academy for Advanced Teacher Training in Dillingen. 
The subjects are: introduction to the overall problems 
of instruction for children of foreign workers; focal 
points of language instruction for foreign children; 
the development of teaching models; curriculum 
planning; work in the language laboratory and with 
audio-visual aids. 

Tn a teachers' training institute in Bremen, study 
groups are featured for German teachers and for foreign 
teachers who teach German. At these study groups, 
experiences arc exchanged, ideas on didactics and method 
are set forth, and information on currently available 
instructional materials is provided. 



advanced teacher- training programme. 

In Baden-WGrttemberg, efforts by tho educational 
authorities, especially at the calw State Aoadem 
aim at traininsr the teanVi«Y»s in +->.e» »rn»«*~4. 
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In North- Rhino- wostphal la, the Eduoation Ministry, in 
co-operation with the Centre for the Fduoation of 
Foreigners, has sponsored orientation oourses for tho 
teaohing of the German language oourses that have been 
introduced in this state. This programme has resulted 
in the organising of supra- regional and looal study 
groups that, in conjunction with the Land Institute for 
Eduoation, deal with the problem of language instruction 
for foreign children. 

In Sc hie swig- Hoi stein, teachers Instructing foreign 
ohildren and youth are given special training in the 
"German for foreigners" study programme at the University 
■ of Kiel and at the Institute of Soholastio Theory and. . 
Practice, 

Foreign t eache rs 

According to the recommendations of the Conference of 
Education Ministers, "both graduation from a teacher- 
training programme and adequate know ledge of German are 
prerequisites for the engagement and relatively long-terra 
employment of foreign teachers in the schools of any 
given land . In a number of Laender , special language 
courses i*or foreign teachers have been started, so that 
the required knowledge of German can be attained and 
certified. 

In North-Rhine- Westphalia, foreign teachers learn for 
a year and a half while they teach: they take a 
concentrated and advanced home- study course that was 
developed by the Goethe Institute in Munich in 
co-operation with the German Home-Study Institute in 
Ttibingen. The language training is followed by training 
in didactic method, coupled with detailed Information 
on German school laws and the provisions of the education 
authorities. 

In Lower Saxony, foreign teachers who instruct the children 
of foreign workers In their native language and who are 
fluent in German can be appointed special advisors. 
They have the task of accompanying the superintendent 
of schools on visits tc classes and of advising him in 
their special field. 

2.2.12 Native language Instruction 

According to the recommendations of the qonference of 
Education Ministers of 3 December 1971# foreign children 
should be given the opportunity to attend native- language 
instruction. As a rule, this instruction is given by 
teachers who come from the pupils' native countries; it 
covers the languago itself, home studies (geography and 
history of the native country^ and, in appropriate cases, 
religion. ' 

./• 
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In Hesse, Lowor Saxony, North- Rhino- Westphalia, and 
Rhino land- palatina to, native- language instruction oomos 
under federal supervision. 

In most teen -dor , seoondary school instruotion in the 
native language oounts as foreign language instruction, 
as defined In the guidelines, and takes the place of 
foreign language instruction in term reports. 

2.2.13 Information 

A publication entitled "Information on School Attendance 
in the Federal Republic of Germany", she draft of which 
was approved by the Conference of Education Ministers 
together with the recommendations of 5 December 1971, 
has been issued in German and in translation and is 
being used in all laender . 

As an example of the speolal efforts made by the Laender 
to provide appropriate information to foreign parents 
and school children on the German school system in the 
given Land , tho informational pamphlets published by 
3avaria and Hesse are appended. 

3* ' Special activities of the education authorities 

3 . 1 .German as a foreign l anguage 

A new task facing German schools in connection with 
the integration of foreign children and youth is that 
of teaching Gorman as a foreign language. In accordance 
vith the didactics of foreign language instruction, the 
fulfilment of this task requires specially trained 
teachers, suitable instructional materials, and teaching 
programmes for German as a foreign language. 

A description of tho principles, didactic method, and 
instructional materials for this kind of Gern&n 
instruction follows: 

Foreign workers' children who do not speak German should 
acquire enough knowledge of the language to be able to 
follow tho instruction in Gerrran classes. This entails; 

1. skills 



a. ability to understand spoken German 



b. 



ability to speak German 



c. 



ability to read German 



d. ability to write German. 



/ 
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2. knowledge of and inoight into German lift, private 
and public sectors, aerraan language structure. 
This inoludes: 

a, the reading of linguistioaiiy suitable, 
age-graded texts, with stress both on sonse 
and correct pronunciation 

b, oral and written description of experiences and 
situations in simple form 

o. participation in conversation about situations 
treated; the ocnstruction of new situations, 
using the vocabulary that lias been learned 

d. the grasp of a basic vocabulary, including 
spelling, of an estimated 2,000 words 

e. familiarity with the most important grammatical 
t«rms in German 

f . familiarity with a few short poems and songs 

g. basic knowledge of Germany today from the 
perspective of a foreigner 

h. adeptness in the use of dictionaries 

The children learn the unfamiliar language by means of 
structures, both in terms of an ever-growing fund of 
material, accompanied by a selected vocabulary, and in 
terms of grammar. Both of these - putting situations into 
words and describing grammar by structures - take ulace 
with the aid of syntax patterns that are thoroughly 
practiced (pattern drill) and further developed into 
dialogues. 

If one summarises the modern developments in linguistics 
and the consequences involved for the didactics and method 
applying to foreign language instruction, the following 
principles emerge for teaching Gernan to the children of 
foreign workers: 

1. Language is acquired by means of the repeated 

combining of situations, contexts, and pictures with 
the corresponding group of words. The starting point 
is the sentence. 

°. The learning approach to grammar is by means of 
situations, from which the grammatical structures 
are extracted. 
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3. New structures art learned by means of familiar 
words; new words are learned In the oontext of 

familiar structures. 

4. Audio- visual aids are used. 

5* The description of realistio situations is to follow 
a logical development, cover experiences that can be 
aoted out and shared, and make possible the inolusion 
of dialogues, role- playing, and songs. 

6. The scope of the material is to be limited in 
accordance with what is required for the children of 
foreign workers. 

7. The vocabulary is to be selected in accordance with 
frequency of use. 

8. Phonetio drill is to be used in combination with 
structures and real situations. 

9. There is to be intensive 1 practice by means of 
pattern drill. 

10. The proper methodological sequence is to be observed: 
hearing - speaking 

reading - speaking 
writing 

Instructional materials for the children of foreign workers 
must be child- oriented with regard to the children's 
special situation in German schools. This means the 
materials must: 



1. be suitable in terms of content, scope, and the 
children's abilities 

2. be a didactic and methodological aid to the 
teacher 

3. reflect modern linguistic and didactic insights 
in order to fulfil the first two requirements 

Textbooks must.be developed that meet the needs of. 
beginning pupils, advanced pupils, and pupils taking 
vocational training. There should also be textbooks 
aimed at the perfection of language skills. 
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Experimental sohool promote 

The officially approved, professionally supervised, and 

financially aided experimental sohool projeots currently 
going on and aimed at further developing the education 
system in the Federal Republio of Germany inolude a number 
of projects in which new and improved ways and means of 
instructing foreign ohlldren and youth are being tested. 

In 1973 in Bavaria, for example, an experimental programme 
was begun whereby foreign teachers were engaged as 
kindergarten teaohers for foreign ohildren. This programme 
is under the supervision of the Bavarian State Institute 
for Beg inning- Level Pedagogy. 

The "special programme for the individual assistance and 
Integration of socially and culturally disadvantaged 
pupils during the beginning stages of elementary instruction" 
in Hamburg is aimed at improving and easing the prooess 
of aoollmatisatlon. The aim is to asoertain the extent 
to whioh a preliminary "head-start" quarter- year and 
additional learning activities (especially dldaotlo games) 
oan facilitate the integration of foreign ohildren in 
normal German classes and can reduoe oral deficiencies 
at the beginning of elementary school. 

Corresponding experimental programmes ooverlng advanoed 
teacher-training, professional supervision, assistance 
and integration of marginal soolal groups, and the 
development and testing of instructional materials for 
foreign pupils attending elementary, secondary, or 
vocational schools have been started or are planned in 
Bavaria, Baden- WCtrttemberg, Berlin, Bremen, Hesse, 
Lower Qaxony, and North- Rhine- Westphalia. 

In North-Rhlne-westphalia, foreign workers' ohildren who 
need special help as a means of assuring as nearly equal 
educational opportunity a*3 possible ure asslcned to special 
supervised study periods. (This experimental programme is 
dvsipnod to (1) t'-et wa?, s and means to provide individual 
lourning resistance and ^2) supply an empirical basis for 
asicartainir.g v:hu.t would be—Involved in setting up a large 
number o.C such supervised study periods. 

The German Federal Government provides assistance via the 
Joint Federal and Ijaender Commission for Eduoatlonal 
Planning to experimental projects aimed at developing and 
testing learning programmes for foreign ohildren, and 
ooverlng both subject-matter and organisation. The Federal 
Government's particular concern here is with facilitating 
the integration of foreign ohildren in the German school 
system and the improvement of the opportunities for these 
ohildren. 
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Re sear oh and Experi men tation 

Research dealing with eduoatlonal opportunities for 
foreign children and youth In the Federal Republio 
of Germany Is a recently Initiated speolal field at 
-,he institutions of higher learning with focal points 
3f research currently In Baden- wart temberg and 
North- Rhine- we s t pha 1 ia . 

At the Institute for Social Studies in Mannheim 

■ Baden- Wtirttembc^g), a research group is examining the 

school problems of ohlldren of foreign workers. 

At the wuppertal Gesamthoohsohule (comprehensive 
university) and the Neuss oampus of the Rheiniand 
Teacher- Training College (both in North-Rhine-Westphalia), 
several pilot studies have been concluded on "foreign 
workers' children and teacher- training" and "the 
integration of foreign workers' childx-en in the social 
fctruoture of the German school-olass " . The findings 
;f these research studies are specially, noted in the 
appended bibliography. 



education authorities with state 
s 



£p- o pe ration by t he e 
ahT"non-s ta te" a ge no Te 

The education authorities of all Laender co-operate , in 
she framework of commissions specially ortated for 
she purpose, with all agencies responsible for and 
engaged in the solution of the problems of foreign 
Norkers and their families. Representative examples 
5f this organised co-operation are the Commission for 
vatters Relating to the Employment of Foreign Workers 
'Baden-Wtfrttemberg), the oenate Committee on the Affairs 
of Foreign Workers (Berlin), and the Administrative 
Committee of the labour and Social Agencies (Hamburg). 

Tncao't of the pres e nt programmes; pending problems 

?he inclusion or foreign children arid youth in the German 
school system fulfils an essential requisite for the 
ievelopment of desirable conditions for the Instruction 
and education of these children. It means, in fact, 
regular school attendance and the acquisition of knowledge 
and capabilities in the framework of compulsory school 
attendance extending over nine years. For many of the 
foreign children, especially thost from underdeveloped 
areas of Europe, this also means a genuine improvement 
in their personal situation and their vocational 
prospects. The efforts Jointly undertaken in the schools 
by German and foreign teachers to help the foreign 
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instruction o" ehlld^n c? r rSLf ublloatloM on 
Those activities notSlth«L^J 8n »t: 0rkers < ef Alu * x 3-D. 
whether the resultf th^s „^V- h 2 <:u3 f tlc,n remains ' 

68 lnua rar «*y be termed satisfactory. 

a fc e living in the ^de»i i^Sth ^T a *rV 3hlXdre \ of s ° h ool 
school. TThew are n^y ftft J P Sf Uo of Germany attend 
statistical survey of ^^J 1 ^??! here ' be °ausa the 
incomplete:) ^«iiy f ^Hg M °K"S^^» a e° * are 
come from the miorooL^:£ or l s . b ! tlstlcs on children who 
the prq ^ whoatteSd sending foreign workers to 

1969 school year? 95 9^ TtS?^ 01 Shcu J hat durln 6 fc ^e 
and short-course seoinda^ ^ ? ro ? p att3 ^ed elementary 
1.7* the RShu?r^ Y^^L 
(German p7rpTrs"~T<ritf \ o seoo ^ary school 

pupils: 16;^).' ' W * nd the QywMBlum (German 

5S P U°riif^ 8 ;f^^ la ln l », 60.» of the foreign 
se^nla^so^oo? e MumSlhf^ 6 , th ° sho ^-course 

trein^ 11 a™^ 1 *^ 1 *" 88 for v^ationa? 
wortei^in 222°^i I V? ? f irvey of the children of Spanish 

orlf % % the^n^^^n^r 8 of the Low0r Wiine area? 
w.xy ±op or the pupils polled were attending the n lS « 

esteems sg skX!* oti *~ ™ »™ 
CrSr t ^ 



ff*" * n appreciating the role of the foreign Darents 

of f orelL Y°^ e ° Ut that for a consider!"! ' 
?L * J 6 ^ chixoren, compulsory school attendance lasts 

thfn ?/? Ur y ? ar f longer 111 the ^deral Republic of Germany 
than it does in their own countries. WithSut scml kind 17 
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provision for acquiring scholastio credit, recognised 
b £.J5? ed ? oa tlonal •y»tom In the home country, for this 
additional performance - le without some system of 
equivalences - the parents who plan to return to their 
horns countries sooner or later lack an important 
siotivation for inducing their ehildren to stay in school 
until they have the diplomas that open up their future 
pr ospeots. Whereas, in the pro and other oountries. 
increasing expectations are being placed in parents' 
participation in the structuring of sohool life and 
above all in the scholastic success of their ohlldren, 
aost foreign parents are unaware of or indifferent to 
sheir responsibility. Contributing factors, of oourse, 
are the parents' uncertainty as to how long they will 
stay in the Federal Republio of Germany and the 
general politico- legal status. In line with the basio 
concept adopted by the Conference of Eduoation Ministers 
and oriented on social integration and communicating 
aoility, the emphasis is being put on measures to 
eliminate the language barriers facing foreign children, 
actual instruction in the classroom shows that, beyond 
this aspect, there are determinants of pedagogical 
significance in the educational progress and 
educational opportunities of the foreign pupil that 
still remain to be considered by the educational 
authorities of the laender as they form their judgements 
and make their decisions. These include such as vet 
insufficiently analysed factors as (1) the thought 
patterns inherited by the foreign children from their 
native language and (2) the judgements and norms which 
are intrinsic to their stage of cultural development 
and to which they are exposed in their new environment. 

feasibility of inoreascd cultivation of the fo-eign 
child's linguistic and cultural ties to his homeland 
should be examined with an eye to Its didactic use as 
part of a distinctive approach to the further education 
of foreign children in the German school system. There 
are promising beginnings in the direction of bicultural 
pedagogic theory of this kind. Their conversion into 
practice in the classroom would require, first of all 
the appropriate kind of teacher- training and an Increased 
exchange oC experience by the German and foreign 
teachers regarding socio- cultural environments and 
educational systems. 

The education ministers and senators of the laender 
have committed themselves to make possible the successful 
participation of foreign, school-age children and youth 
in German schools and to co-ordinate the arrangements for 
their instruction in a way that will permit the educational 
opportunities offered by the German school system to be 
more fully utilised. The increased efforts being made 
by the educational authorities and the schools themselves 
are aimed at achieving these goals. 
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PART II 
STATISTICS 
Migrant Worker Population 

1. Total number of migrant workers 

1971 : 2,240,793 
122 J ^,352,392 

Source: Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit, Nuremberg. 
Position: September, 

2. Breaiodown of these numbers by nationality 





i2Zi 


1212 


Italy 


408,015 


426,393 


Greeoe 


268,653 


270,114 


Spain 


186,585 


184, 203 


Turkey 


453,145 


511, 104 


Portugal 


58,390 


66, 008 


Yugoslavia 


478,321 


474, 934 


Morocc 0 


12,068 


15, 008 


Tunisia 


10,246 


11, 041 


Other 


365,370 


393, 587 


Total 


2, 240, 793 


2,352,392 



Source: Bundesanstalt f4fr Arbeit, Nuremberg. 
Position: September, 

3. Total active population 

lg£l: 26,835,000 

1972 : 26,709,000 

Source: Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden. 
Annual average. 197^ preliminary figure. 



Educat ional situation of migrant workers and their 

1. Total immigrant population under the age of 16, with 
breakdown by nationality (under 21 not yet available) 

A2Z1 





1971 


Italy 


118,507 






S DSL In 


4*5 * 71 S 


Turkey 


100,098 


Portugal 


9,943 


Yugoslavia 


44,842 


Morocco 


911 


Tunisia 


530 


Other 


139,352 


Total 


536,224 



(not yet available) 



Source: Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden. 
Position: December. Not including Berlin/West 
(Total 1973. - 27,751). 

2. Total population under the age of 16 (under 21 
not yet available) 

1971 : 19,034,345 

1972 : 18,881,600 

Source: Statistisches Bundesamt. 

Position 1971 : December./ 1972 4th Co-ordinated 

Population Forecast. 1 

3. Breakdown of total immigrant population under the 

age of 16 by age level and school attendance (under 21 
not yet available) 

3.1 Pre- school education 

3.1.1 Number of migrant workers' and other foreigners' 
children of pre-school age 

122 » ) 

) not yet available 

1222: ) • 

Source: Bundesverwaltungsamt, Cologne, 
A us lander zen tra ire g 1st e r . Pos it i on : 
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3.1.2 Total population of pro-school age 
1971 : 2,010,678 
ISb& t 1,940,900 

3ource: Statlstisohes Bundesamt, Wiesbaden. 
Position 1971: Deoember. 1972 4th Co-oriinatod 
Population Forecast. 

3.1.^ Number of migrant workers' and othor foreigners' 
children attending pre-school institutions 



no data available 



: 

1972 : 

3.C Compulsory education 

3.2.1 Number of migrant workers' and otner foreigners' 
children of full-time compulsory school age 
6 to under 16) 



mi- 

191 



not yet available 



Source: Bundesverwaitungsamt, Cologne, 
Ausla'nderzentrairegister . Position : 

3. 1.2 Total population of full-time, compulsory 
school age 

1971: 9,558,122 

1972 : 9,726,100 , 

•>urce : Statistisches Bundesamt. 

1-osition 1971: December. 1972 4th Co-ordinated 

Population Forecast. ' 

3.2.3 Number of migrant v?or>aers' and other foreigners' 
children attending institutions of full-time 
compulsory education 



1971^ 157,313 
1£72: 211,135 

Source: Statistisches Bundesamt. Including 
part-time vocational schools (Borufsschule), which 
are part of full-time compulsory vocational education 
position 1971: school- year 1970/71 (22,128 students),* 
1972: school- year 1971/72 (29,708 students). Further 
including full-time non- compulsory trades 10 - 13 of 
general education. Figures on the number ^>f students 
by grades are not yet available. ./, 

»■ 
/ 
/ 
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3.3 Post-o ompulsory education 

3.3.1 Total immigrant population over compulsorv school 
age and bo low the age of 21 «™P«A*ory school 

3.3.2 Total population over compulsory sohool ace and 
below the ago of 21 (16 to under 21) 

1971 : 4,065,300 

1972 ; 4,113,600 

Source: Statistisches Bundesamt. 

Position 1971: December. 1972 4th Co-ordinated 

Population Forecast. 

3.3.3 Number of immigrants and other foreign students in 
this age group attending institutions of uooer 
secondary education 



r 



a. General education 

1971 : ) 

) included in 3.2.3 

1972 : ) 

b. Teohnical/vocational education 

1971 : 8,773 

1972 2 9,810 

Source: Statistisches Bundesamt. 
Position 1971 : school- year 1970/71; 
1972: school- year 1971/72. 

4. Number of migrant workers and other foreigners over 
the age of 21 attending institutions or courses 
of post- secondary or adult education 

a. Post- secondary education 
1971 : 29,657 
1972 ; 34,286 

Source: Statistisches Bundesamt. 
Position 1971 s winter- term 1970/71; 
1972: ./inter- term 1971/72 
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b. Adult education * 
1970 : 39,554 
1971 : 4l f C87 

Source; Deutscher Volkshoohsohulverband. Only 
foreigners attending German language courses. 
Position: 
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There is no emigration problem in Greece today except in 
a few rare cases primarily involving people who leave to join 
their families living abroad. On the contrary, our country's 
economic development makes it necessary for Greek workers who 
have only emigrated terporarily to return and be integrated 
in our production system. 



A. POLICY 

Educational policy concerning migrant workers' children 
is based on the principle of creating the requisite con- 
ditions for them to be re-integrated more easily into our 
cultural and economic system. The objective is firstly to 
ensure that the children of migrant workers who have 
settled abroad know their mother tongue, and secondly to 
give them the opportunity of pursuing their education 
in secondary and higher education establishments when they 
return home. This i3 why our legislation is based on these 
two points, namely organisation of education for the children 
of migrant workers, and secondly assimilation of such 
children into our schools. 

B. LEGISLATION 

1 . No comment 

2. The major piece ox legislation on the education of 
migrants is Dec ree Number 695/1 ?70 on the education of 
Gr e ek pup i 1 s ""living abroad. 



a. Arti e 1 e 1 establishes the nature of the organisation 
of (jreel: schools abroad for the children of migrant 
workers ■ : 

- These schools operate either under the aegis of our 
diplomatic or ecclestastical representatives or under 
that of the Greek community if there are a large 

- mber of migrants. In some instances these may be 
ivate schools but in host countries where independent 
ication is prohibited the teacning of Greek lang- 
ua e, religion and history are included in the 
cu ricula of local officially recognised schools. 

- The aim of our schools abroad is to teach various 
subjects included in the official curricula in 
Greece. 
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- Greek schools abroad are equal in all respects 
to official schools in Greece. There is special 
legislative provision for the enrolment of pupils 
in official Greek schools on their return. 

b. Article 2 is concerned with teaching staff. 

- Teachers in our schools abroad may be either Greek 
primary and secondary school teachers whose salaries 
are paid by the Greek government, or foreign teachers 
appointed to teach the language of the host country 
and certain other subjects taught in accordance with 
that country's legislation. 

- Greek teachers appointed to schools abroad follow 

a special training" course before leaving, to intro- 
duce them to the special methods used in the schools 
in which they will work. 

c. The other articles deal with administrative organis- 
ation and are not relevant to this question. 

3. Decree Number 1197/1972 covers the entrance examination 
to be taken by children of returning migrant workers 
not enrolled in the type of school referred to above 
but who were taught privately at home. 

4. Royal Decree Number 664-/1969 governs the enrolment in 
Greek schools of pupils returning from Greek schools 
abroad. 

PART II 



STATISTICS. 



No comment. 



PART III 



DOCUMENTATION 

No comment 
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The Church, "which is deeply involved in mankind" (1) and 
especially in that part of mankind which ia most in need, 
in so far as she "recognises in the poor the image of her 
Founder" (2), experiences always a very special concern 
for all those who, not finding work in their own country, 
offer the benefit of their labour elsewhere. 

She hopes therefore that the rights of the human being may 
be everywhere respected (3), so that no individuals or 
their families may havo to put up with precarious living 
conditims (4) for reasons of social and cultural dis- 
crimination (5), and so as to avoid the occurrence of 
prejudice and intolerance (6). 

The migrant must not, in fact, be considered as mere 
'labour potential" - more or less skilled - nor for his 
particular technical capacity, tut should be regarded, and 
therefore trained, in such a way as to be freely and 
successfully integrated into the community in which he is 
working. Otherwise, he either tries to recreate an art- 
ificial milieu which is familiar to him, retreating into 
a kind of ghetto and restricting himself to contacts 
within the narrow sphere of his work, or else, what is 
even worse, he gets lost in the crowd, and becomes anon- 
ymous, with no reference co-ordinates or spiritual support. 
In addition, being in contact with different languages and 
cultures can in itself increase the risk of mi sunder stand- 
ings, and give rise to those negative phenomena which are 
linked with anonymity, and with living on the fringe of 
society, all of which limits the possibility , of the 
migrant's discovering and developing his own personality. 

For its part, the receiving community has a duty to ensure 
that the migrant has not only decent housing, sufficient 
to eat, social security, leisure and cultural centres, 
equality of rights with its own citizens, the opportunity 
tolive with his family, schools and day nurseries for his 
children, but also the major requirements of cul*;u?e and 
human solidarity, with a view to achieving the "integrat- 
ion" which we have discussed. 

We feel it to be vital that the education of the migrant 
be aimed, on the one hand, at reinstating his whole pers- 
onality, instead of merely fostering his abilities and 
his capacity to work and so increp.se production; on the 
other hand, at making the individual a free and responsible 
agent and not a mere tool or machine, by promoting living 
conditions which do not stifle human values: "man cannot 
live by bread alone" (7). 
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2niL? n £ ese terms can enigration, like other coi -.temporary 
social phenomena, pave the way to k fruitful mingling of 

n^ PC K' S? e ? idenin S of horizons and a bettor realisation 
of the brotherhood of man, while at the same time brincinr 

fifld^r aS S ?i!e^ i0n ° f international obligations in !he S 

!Ltd C l4lo^r e< ? w^nS C ^ ra6e P e F sonPl contacts, communication, 
ana a_aion;uc : which also requires some decree of solidn-H-f-v 
between nationals and migrant workers. Thf latter can" in 7 

S^^^ 1 ,??° P - r i y ea J cat ? d onl y in so far as they become 
successfully integrated into their new surround* nra not 
merely through learning the language, but also by *i earning 
^'to assimilate the various cultural and spiritual bene- 
fits of the new environment. uene 

It follows that such an education should receive a no-itivr 
and adequate start in the country of origin? not onl^foi 
true migrants in the strict sen* of the tern, but alL for 
those who go abroad to work temporarily. ' 

In particular, as regards the education ard tnim'^ n-p 
immigrant children, it is essential tSat families bl 

?> J? W JS t0 i - h 5 0Se thG types of sch001 they prefer and 
that the children should roceive t>eir schooli^ \r 

Xf° g 2"; d ? * h0 Church, however, the desired humanist and 
deveLp^of S* b ? fr 1 ?* 6 " 3 from respecr^r S L^ d 

of a nation or re S ion S&t&^heir^S^So 8 ^ 
appear to receive sufficient help in the practice of "?Lir 



inclined to abandon his reliriv - ^ot}^, 1 S 
at least demoded. ^i^ior as something outworn or 
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12. The reason for this lies not only in insufficiently 

deep-founded religious con/ictions, but also perhaps in 
the absence of religion within the receiving community. 
Moreover, deafness x,o the spiritual demands of the 
migrant can only lead to an impoverishment and dis- 
integration of his personality : negative factors which 
could easily influence his work. 

13- Since religion is one of the basic aspects of the pers- 
onality and fulfils the most fundamental needs, a 
communion of the faithful can offer unique help, for 
it provides a kind of meeting place, for dialogue, 
exchange of views, instilling a sense of "belonging", 
religious testimony and spiritual support. 

14. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the measures taken by 

the relevant religious authorities with the aim of further- 
Ing the religious- instruction and upbringing of migrants 
will be given every assistance. 

15« It is, finally, of considerable importance - not ltast 
from the religious point of view - to allow and indeed 
encourage the family to bo reunited (a matter already 
ciscussed above), and thus to ensure normal family life, 
by means of appropriate action to confirm and protect 
the dignity and legitimate autonomy of the family, while 
allowing the parents to educate their children according 
to their faith (10). 




16. 



Council II drew the attention of the Bishops to this 
subject, while the Holy See has published detailed 
instructions designed to ensure a pastoral response to 
the requirements in question. 

17- The Holy See appeals also to national governments to 
realise the importance of religious instruction for 
migrants, and to collaborate fully so as to ensure that 
each migrant, whatever religion he may profess, shall 
be enabled to find at his place of work not only the means 
for his physical development, but also the requirements 
of his spiritual life. 
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(1) Vatican Council II, In the pastoral Co nstitution 
"Gaudium et Snos" No . 1 . • — 

(2) Vatican Council II, in the domatic Const itution 
"Lumen Gentium" , Bo. 8. 

(3) Cf. Gaudium ot Sncs. Ho.s 3 and 63; cf. John XXIII, 
Encyclical " Pacea in terria ". A.A.S. LV, 1963, p. 301. 

W Cf. " Gaudium et Spos ". No. 66 

(5) Cf. " Gaudium et Spes ". No. 29 

(6) Cf. Paul VI. Encyclical "Pop ulorum progr cssio" . A.A.S. 
LIX, 1967, p. 249, No. 76; cT. Apostolic Letter 
" Octogesima Advoniens ". of 15 May 1971, No. 17 

(7) Matt. 4,4 

(8) Cf. Paul VI, Iiotu Proprio " Pastoralis migratorun en ra". 
15 August 1969; cf. Vatican Council II, Becree " Aposto- 
l icam actuositatem " . No. 2 

(9) " Gaudium ot Spo s". No. 66 

(10) Cf. " Apostolicaro actuositatrn " . No. 11. 
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1. The number of immigrant workers in this country is 
relatively small. As they enjoy similar educational 
facilities as those available to Irish nationals, it 

is not considered necessary to provide special measures 
for them. 

2. Most Irish workers' who emigrate go to the United Kingdom. 
The majority tend to be adults and, in many cases, they 
leave _ their families at home. Those who bring their 
families with them usually take up permanent residence in 
the United Kingdom. Generally speaking also, families 
intending to emigrate to the United Kingdom are familiar, 
from previous contacts, with the educational facilities 
available and it has not been found necessary to provide 
them with specific information. 

3. The parents of children attending primary schools in Ire- 
land receive from the school authorities, at the end of 
each school year, reports on their children indicating 
the standard reached in the various aspects of the 
curriculum. 

4. The question of training teachers to help with the educ- 
ation of children of emigrants does not arise. There are 
many similarities between the Irish and United Kingdom 
systems of education and there is a substantial number 
of teachers of Irish extraction employed there, 

5. With regard to the educational and/or occupational re- 
integration of migrant workers and their children on their 
return suitable facilities exist within the educational 
system generally to assist their ro-integration. It may 
also be of interest tc know that the Department of 
Education operates a scheme whereby persons who have 
satisfactorily completed a course cf training at a 
recognised training college in the United Kingdom may 

be granted recognition as a teacher in primary schools 
in Ireland. The scheme also provides for the award of 
full incremental credit for rll previous recognised 
trained teaching service in schools in the United Kingdom. 
And in addition, incentives are offered to encourage 
those teachers to acquire a component knowledge of the 
Irish language. A further point' in relation to the occup- 
ational reintegration of migrant workers is that emigrants 
who return to Ireland to take up Jobs through the National 
Manpower Service qualify for assistance under the Resettle- 
ment Scheme operated by the Department of L->"ur. The 
benefits payable under the Scheme arc deseri )cd in 
Appendix A. 
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On the general question of services for emigrant a. it may 
be of interest to knew that, in 1969, the Minister " r 

^ ap S° in ed ^ Advi3 ory Committee on Emigrants' Serv- 
ices to advise cn the facilities which should be provided 
for emigrants wishing to return to Ireland to work and for 
Irish workers proposing to emigrate. The Committee's terms 

?£«w renCe ar f t0 adviso on thc employment problems of 
Irish persons who are working abroad or who may be contemp- 
lating leaving the country to work by : comiemp- 

1c assisting the National Manpower Service in bringing 
J2** h %?S t ? a >: XOn ° f emi S^ants and intending emigr- 
ants, tne oob opportunities available in Ireland ; 

2. studying ways in which voluntary and official 
agencies could help Irish people abroad who wish 
to return home for work ; 

3 " foundations on the allocation of grants 

to voluntary organisations within the State frS 
v. ding information and advice to persons conteml 
plating employment abroad ; * contem- 

4 " fn V ?^? ln? li J ison between emigrant organisations 
in Ireland and appropriate bodies abroad ; 

5. advising generally on facilities. 

arising mainly but not exelnsfvniv r^Z _ v. Ireland 
EEC. She Committee- Maintains contact ^2«J°SS? -hl ? °£ th ° 
organisations as the CatMHo Social W^fJo n„ V ° 1Unt ^ 

is'aLo 1 "^"!^ ^ bUC ' ^™ * natSnwidl so^ico"^' 

field, the Imiarant Cbarn«f;JT L ?fS " S 10 ln t°rnational 
Irish'pricsS vf So*"f in Irltai^^ 11 c ™P ises 

^bourrSuWin 1 "? 101131 ManP ° Wer Servioe ' Kepa^enl o? U 
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APPENDIX A 




NATIONAL ' MANPOWER SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 



RESETTLEMENT ASSISTANCE SCHEME 




This scheme helps persons who have { 
to move from their homos to new areas 
to take up employment arranged through J 
the National Manpower Service, 



WHO MAY BENEFIT FROM THE RESETTLEMENT ASSISTANCE SCHEME ? 

Any worker who has to change his residence within the country 
to take a new job offered to him through the National Manpower 
Service. Emigrants returning to work in Ireland may also bo 
assisted under the scheme. JThe benefits are payable on the 
conditions that 

a. the job was notified to and filled through the National 
Manpower Service or approved by the Service ; 

b. there is a reasonable prospect that the job is perm- 
anent ; 

c. there are no suitable unemployed workers available 
locally to fill the job. 

EENEFITS 

1 . Inter-*!:,., ^rant : 

A worker living m Ireland (and his wife) who visits the new 
area for interview with the employer (s) to whom he is referred 
by the National Manpcwor Service is entitled to receive a grant 
to cover the reasonable out-of-peckot expenses of the visit. 

In the case of emigrants a grant is payable to the worker only 
and may not normally exceed £20. 
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2. Fares 



ipi? e 2«^ 0l 4 Warrant ^ aay b0 iseuo<i t0 a wrkor living in Ire- 
IV- 3oUTa y to tafe e up employment in the new arSa. 

3. Househol d removal expenses : 

4. Settlinp-in grant : 
5« Lodging Allowance : 

towards the cost of lodginL mlv bo *™5 r 1 , **£ home ■» al l°»*nce 

ation in the rosottlonmnt arL? hit ?a i,^ • f 4. a 2 ltoble accommod- 

a week for a ceriod S t f£ a ; ? J? • 1 | sub ^ct to a maximum of 
taking up the cmplo^ent Thn i^ 1 * 8 6 ?? nths from the ^ato of 

to tofo account ^f asocial aS^frSi^" 106 ^ ;bo reduced 
by the new employer. specia - L away-from-homo allowances paid 

6 - Assisted faros home : 

du^nf thc^nrst'aix 1 ^ mont^o??^ lod ^ allowance may, 

emple^ent, receive a gran? once °!!^S„S% taki 5« Up of the nc " 
travel to visit his homr «tUh 5 A h towards ^e cost of 

faro on cach'SccMicS^^ fipSt 5 °*> of 

visit is £5. maximum gran, for any one retux-n 
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?• 3alG o r purchase of houso : 

A resettled worker who has to sell and/or buy a house on moving 
to thu new employment may receive a grant, towards legal ex- 
penses, of £100 or 75% of the foes, whichever is the lesser, 
xo qualify for tho crant the sale/purchase must be completed 
within two years of making up the new employment. 

3. Sxponses in connection with training; : 

A person wno travels to attend a training course or a test 
or interview in connection with a training course arranged 
or approved by the National Manpower Service may be recouped 
the cost of such travel and other expenses. 
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PART I 



POLICY j /LEGISLATION, EX PE RIMENT 



A. POLICY 

1. Background 

1.1 The problem of the education and training of migrant 
workers and their spouses is no new one for Italy where 
there has been large-scale emigration since the final 
quarter of the last century. In the past, measures taken 

by the;- Italian Government - which obviously could not entirely 
take the place of those of the host country - have consisted 
largely in the creation of Italian schools, both state and 
private. The first organic law relating to Italian schools 
abroad was passed in 1889 but, as well as actual schools, a 
number of Italian language courses were also arranged with the 
purpose of completing the instruction received by Italian 
children in the host country's schools. 

The situation was left substantially unaltered by the 
1910 Act and the Consolidated Act on Italian Schools abroad 
( Testo Unico delle normo legislative sulle 3cuoLe It al iane 
all' estero ) approved by Royal Decree 7+0 of 12,2.19^0", parts 
of which are still operative. Section I of that act empowers 
the government "to set up, maintain and subsidise schools and 
other Italian educational establishments abroad". 

1.2 With the end of the- second world war, the flow of Italian 
emigration resumed on a large scale but now mainly directed not, 
as in the past, to the transatlantic countries, but to other parts 
of Europe. Ever since 1946, this increase in emigration has 

been paralleled by a slow but steady increase in educational 
activity. Some of the schools in existence before the war 
have been reopened, Italian language courses have been 
expanded, and other para-educational establishments have been 
set up specifically for the children of migrant workers. The 
latter owe their existence to the efforts made not only by 
the Italian Consular Service but alno by private bodies or 
associations, in response to the growing interest shown by 
migrant workers in their children's education which, in its 
turn, was the result of the extension of compulsory education 
which had meanwhile been taking place in Italy itself. Not 
only was existing legislation on primary education now being 
fully implemented, but an additional period of free, compulsory 
education had also been introduced throughout the country 
for children between the ages of 11 and 14 ( scuola rn .dia) . 
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At the same time, the education author-i t-1 p« -t* 4-v» Q v^*.*- 
children? h eduoatlon of Italian migrant workers' 

the edSoa??onaf V ?^fH e ^ Srat |° n P roduoe d ^ash problems in 
2 1 field « largely caused by the workers' hiah 

ra 1 t f4 The result was the adoption on 3 March if 71 
of Law No. 153 providing, in addition to the creation of 
schools of the traditional Italian type (1?: ?or »soec?al 
educational and para-educational arrangements" to hernial 

(Tin f^JTX* and th f lr =P°uses^ 6e Such S leg?s?at?on • 
HJ n llne " lth «». general principles that now (tovern 

of^iaTwo'rkers"" ^ ° f ^ «^ . 
2. General principles 

2.1 The measures adopted by the Italian Government ar P 
based on the following general principles 

a. The need for children of Italian parents to bo 
integrated into the host country's school system, 

^ s , t0 Prevent any loss or prejudice to their 
f»°hool career, which would be contrary to the 
migrants' own interests; 

b. The further reed to complement thoir ordinarv 
schooling by additional courses in their native 
language and culture, not only in view of their 
^fi 1DlG f! tUrn , t0 Italy ' but in 0 ^er to preserve 
of orig?S; y their llnlCS Wlth th ° lr co ^ nt ry 

c. The legal recognition in Italy of any diplomas 

?hTho"? b l ^ grant W ° rkers °^ thcir^pouses in 
the host country so as to facilitate the 

home S &°i n v °^ such workers on their return 
nome. Squally, the recognition of Italian 
academic and professional qualifications by the 
host country would facilitate the integration of 
migrants into that country's educational and 
employment structures; ^unao. ana 
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(1) drawn^t' J*? ? u P ils attending these schools are 

?S nAn ? large extent, from non-Italian families 
(30,000 out of a total of 37,000). s 



d. The need for action by the Italian Government in the 
matter of education and vooational training for adult 
migrant workers, as well as the provision of nursery 
schools in casen where the arrangements provided by ' 
the authorities in the host country are either ' 
inadequate or unsuited to the particular needs of 
the Italian community. 

2.2 At much the same time as the debate in the Italian 
Parliament on Law No. 153 setting out these principles, 2 
detailed investigations were proceeding into Italian 
emigration: that carried out between 1969 and 1971 by 
Standing Commission III of the Chamber of Deputies, and that 
completed on 16 June 1970 by the National Council for Labour 
and the Economy (Consiglio Nazionale dell 'Economia e del 
Lavoro - CNEL ) . 

2.3 The following is an extract from the Standing Commission's 
report which anticipates the main provisions of that law: 

Requirements in respect of schools vary according to whether 
the migrants intend their stay in the host country to be 
temporary or either permanent or, at least, semi -permanent . 
One requirement remains constant in every case, however, and 
that is that Italians living abroad and their children should 
receive instruction in the Italian language and culture so 
as to keep alive their links with their own country. ... 
Since it is not feasible to set up a network of Italian 
schools abroad similar to that in Italy itself, this involves 
the complex problem of how best to encourage young Italians 
abroad to continue to study their native language, how to 
reintegrate them into the Italian school system should they 
return nome or else how to assist their integration into 
the host country's school system and the life of the local 
community should they intend to stay there permanently". 

2.4 It may also be worthwhile to quote various passages 
from the CNEL report reflecting the same principles as those 
underlying Law 153? "Everyone concerned with emigration is 
deeply concerned with the problem of education. Certainly, 

so far as the education of their children is concerned, miprant 
workers have the right to expecc adequate arrangmcnts to be 
made xor their schooling. On the othur hand, today's 
conditions - the mobility of Italian migrant workers, the 
way they are scattered between the different countries, 
the variations in their numoers and the length of their 
stay abrDad - all these complicate the question still 
further, requiring the abandonment of oorlier schemes in 
favour of others which are more realistic and which correspond 
better to the situation, needs and special conditions of 
the children concerned. On the one hand, such children 
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need to receive the kind of education that will facilitate 
their integration into the society in which they find 
themselves and prevent any feelings of estrangement, or 
isolation from the local community; on the other, care 
must be taken to keep their cultural and linguistic 
links with Italy alive so that, should they return there, 
their reintegration into its educational system will 
present no difficulties. 

*4*** From the ob J ect ive standpoint, however, it would be 
difficult or even impossible to establish Italian schools of 
tne traditional type for all grades iff every host country. 
Besides the fact that, in many of them, it would be contrary 
to national legislation, the project would present a number 
of administrative and financial difficulties: it is only 
necessary to consider the vast implications of extending 

uf i I Pffsent compulsory school system to every area in 
which Italian emigrant workers are at present concentrated. 
The question also arises of the desirability of such a 
move. Among other points to be considered are: the need 
to avoid creating educational and cultural "ghettos": the 
fact that, by attending the local schools, children of 
migrant workers acquire various cultural and other 
advantages (eg knowledge of another language) which will 
be of use to them if they return to Italy; and the even 
more important fact that the direct contact between 
themselves and the local children that occurs in school 
makes it easier for families as a whole to adapt to the 
local community. Moreover, the direct and active part 
taken by the children in the life of the school i s also a 
means of bringing the parents themselves into contact with 
the environment and helping them to participate in it to 
a greater extent." 

3. Methods 

3.1 To implement the policy described above, in terms of 
^aw No. 153, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, with the 
co-operation of a number of other bodies, associations 
and committees and, in some cases, that of the authorities 
of -he host government, has made arrangements for the 
following: 

1. "Integration" classes ( classi di [ inserimento ' ) in 
the host country's primary schools; 



Complementary Italian language and general culture 
courses for children of Italian workers attending 
the local schools in the host country that 
correspond to Italian elementary and lower 
secondary schools ( scuole elomentari e media ): 

3. Special courses to enable Italian workers and their 
spouses who have passed the age for compulsory 
schooling tc sit the examinations for the Italian 
primary and lower secondary school leaving 
certificates • 

c ./. 
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4. Adult education courses for workers; 

5. Nursery schools and creches j 

6. Para-school activities and guided studies. 

3.2 The Ministry of Foreign Affairs also finances the 
following vocational and refresher courses for migrant 
workers: 

1. Basic vocational ana refresher courses] 

2. Elementary technical training courses; 

3. Conversation classes in the local language to facilitate 
access to employment for Italian migrant workers and 
their spouses, and enable them to attend host country 
advanced vocational training courses. 

30 Provision has been, or is being made, for the 
recognition by the Italian authorities of academic or 
professional qualification diplomas acquired by Italian 
migrant workers abroad (see under 'Legislation' below). 
Bilateral or multilateral negotiations are also in progress 
or contemplation for the recognition of similar Italjan 
diplomas by foreign countries. 

. Difficulties and their solutions 

4.1 Any discussion of the problems involved in implementing 
the plans outlined above must start from one basic premise. 
For the children of Italian migrant workers, integration 
into the school system of the host country ±3 bound to be a 
lengthy and painful process, and one that may very well 
result in their education coming to a premature stop. 
Investigations carried out by tne Free University of 
Brussels, the Contact Centre of Lausanne, and the Italian 
authorities in Luxembourg have in fact shown such 
children's progress in school to be generally inferior to 
that of the local children. With a few rare exceptions, 
indeed, they are to all intents excluded from the state 
schools from which they could pass on to upper secondary 
school and university. For example, in the Canton of 
Zurich, the percentage of Italian students attending 
the Gymnasium, which gives access to all the university 
faculties, is less than one per cent of the total school 
population (cf. ..'nquiry sponsored by the Free Colonies 
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show .nly 358 Italfan stuSLtf^have bee*. atv\^f" able) 
university or institutes of higher eduoatiSn v*?'? in § 
samo academic year in France, the nuSbe? o? Itaii«A f ° r the 
university students was 428, out of a total ItSlX 

SSSlSg?y? th ° Se ° OUntries ° f ^OOO^^Sgb 

-u^ioS«i ta url%^ h ^ 

a. Lack of economic stability in the home with its 
resultant effects on the children's physiological 
psychological and mental development during * ' 
adolescence; & 

b * ° r inadec l ua te education received by them 

and their parents in their country of orisi?, 
S^^^ in the main to the bL^arf Character 
of thuir home region including a peneral nov^fv «f 
means of expression due to the a! T iK f ° f 
having 0 een, and, in n-iny cacos, stiU remaking 
the only means of communication remaining 



hw change from a rural environment to the confined 
atmosphere of industrialised urban surr.u^d?™*. 



c. Th 

— ... ^ A MX ^iivxi'^rirneni 

surroundings; 

*' at e work;" ning ° f famlly Wea if both P ar ^^ are 



e. The change of climate and eating habits; 

f. Uncertainty on the part of the parents a* 1-n 4- h , 



4.3 For pupils handicapped socially and cultural lv »= . 
consequence of such conditions, special educational 
pv> r*^:+ *Tt °f. made Evolving the adjustment of 
p.-^ammes and teaching methods, a highly flexible school 
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structuro corresponding to the children's specific needs, 
and th-- employment of specially trained staff. In a number 
of European countries, however, the school system is cn 
the contrary extremely rigid, with i high degree of 
selectivity based on examination results, so that it is 
often impossible for children of migrant workers to follow 
the ordinary local school course, even with the help of 
special 'reception' or 'integration' classes. 

4.4 For all these reasons, the only means of solving this 
particular problem would seem the introduction of suitable 
'compensatory arrangements' for the children of migrant 
workers. In this connection, account must also be 

taken of the increasing mobility of Italian migrants in 
European countries which seems to call for a new 'more 
open-ended' type of basic course, at once pluri-lingual 
(mother tongue plus one or more foreign languages) and 
pluri-cultural. In this connection, action at 
Community level is more than a mere desideratum; it 
ojcomes a definite obligation, in line with the 
Community's general terms of reference and deriving 
directly from the principle that tht children of migrant 
workers from other Community countries have the came rights 
in matters of education as the children of the nationals 
of those countries themselves (cf. Rule 12 of 
EEC Regulation 1612/68). 

4.5 The Italian Government itself, as well as the various 
codies and associations concerned to achieve the objects 
laid down in Law 153, intend to continue their pre-school 
and complementary arrangements, although the extent to 
which they can expand them will depend upon the additional 
resources made available. They will endeavour to deal with 
current difficulties which are chiefly connected with Uv? 
following: 

i. Teacher training . The teaching of both adult migrant 
workers and their children raises a numoor of problems 
regarding ooth the method and the content cf such 
teaching with which most teachers are not prepared 

to grapple without special training, which few of them 
possess. Such teachers, in addition to Italian, must 
have a really good knowledge of the local language and 
this also hinders recruitment, especially for the 
German-speaking countries. 

ii. Educational material . The material at present available 
in Italy requires adaptation if it is to used for 
teaching children in direct contact with a 'different'' 
socioty and culture who require additional stimulus 

to encourage them to learn. 
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Ui. Courses in Italian lang u age and c ulture. In most cases, 

onJv a a ?°w°H tSlH;i th ^ SchSoi curr ^ulum and occupy ' 
oniy a f v -w hours each week, often crammed into a 

S»2£j e ?t ay, ^ By makin 6 them part of the ordinary 
curriculum they could be rendered more efficacious. 

?; 6 r I? ri0US , measures for overcoming these problems ar- 
i o/° r ??u 0r in con templation. Arrangements have been 
made with some local authorities in the holt countries 

freoaratorv^T'L^ be includ * d ^ the school curriculum, 
preparatory and guidance courses have been arranged for 
teachers wishing to work in the schools in question 
preparatory to the establishment of a more far?reacnin* 
programme of training courses, to be drawn uoin S 

a?sf ^w^** JJf 6 Minist ^ of Education and possibly 
suso the local authorities. Other courses and seminars 
have been arranged for teachers already serving abrSad? 

v,.,, - A ?u mb ,*' r cf sch001 Inspectors have been considering 
, J t k ; could oe adapted and have suggested varies 
alterations to the Italian publishers. So far as the- 
n *Z^l\T f mat ^*l > and the working out of 

are concern ^ 8 tVrSii USe 0f modern ^formation media, 
are concerns, tne Italian authorities hope they mav be 
aole to make use of the results of the investigations 
and research planned by UNESCO and the Counc if of Europe. 
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B. LEGISLATION 



1. The basl.c law on the provision of education and 
vocational training for migrant workers and their spouses 
is that already referred to (No. 153 of 3 March 1971). 

It complements the provisions cf Royal Decree No. 740 
of 12 February 19^0 on Italian schools abroad. 

2. The provisions relating more particularly to the 
educational and vocational reintegration of such persons 
on their return to Italy are: 

SECTION V OF I AW NO. 153 OF 3 MARCH 1971 

This provides that Italian migrant workers and their 
spouses who have acquired a. diploma from a foreign school 
of a type corresponding to either an Italian elementary or 
lower secondary school can have it recognised as the 
equivalent, for all legal purposes, of an Italian diploma, 
provided they succeed in passing an additional examination 
in Italian language and general culture. 

Exemption from the additional examination may be 
obtained on production of a certificate stating that they 
nave successfully completed the courses pruvided for in the 
same law and designed to facilitate access by spouses of 
migrant workers into host country schools, or to complete 
the curricula of the schools corresponding to Italian 
elementary and lower secondary schools by instruction 
in Italian language and general culture. 

Section V further provides that: 

i. Italian migrant workers and their spouses who 
have acquired a leaving certificate from a 
foreign school corresponding to an Italian 
establishment providing either lower secondary 
education or vocational training can have it 
recognised as the equivalent, for all legal 
purposes, of an Italian leaving certificate, 
provided they also succeed in passing sucfi 
additional examinations as may, in the case of 
each type of foreign leaving certificate, be 
judged necessary ey a special commission 
appointed by the Minister of Education. , 

The recognition being effective for all legal 
purposes, such leaving certificates al*-'? give 
their holders access to Italian universities 
on the same terms as Italian residents. 
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ii. Certificates attesUng professional qu alifications 
but wnich cannot bo assimilated to the certificates 
awarded by voc ational training establishments 
referred to under U) above, may also be recognised. 

REGULATION APPROVE D BY ROYAL DECREE Nfi , 653 OF 4 MAY 1Q25 

This contains a number of more general provisions, ie 
they relate to young persons coming from abroad" and not 
only to children of migrant workers. 

These provisions may be applied in the case of children 
of nu grant workers to whom the special criteria laid down 

iu.^ W ..i^ Tr a r 0 ?2 t .? Pplicable ' for the Purpose of facilitating 
Sti Ji t I Italian secondary schools (eg in cases whore 
they wish to enter for tho last year of upper secondary 
schoo-. ; . * 

Under Article 14 of the same regulation, young persons 
coming from aoroad may, subject to the prescribed age-limits, 
oe entered at either lower or upptr secondary schools 
provided th^y can show, by possession of * certificate 
obtained from a foreign school to which c . f icial recognition 
has been accorded, that they have received an adequate 
grounding in all the subjects required for admission to the 
claos they wish to enter. 

£ r £ lcl ? t 49 P rovid es for young persons who have studied 
abroad to sit for any examination at upper secondary school 
level without being required to produce a certificate 
showing them to have completed the lower course of study. 

Reference should also be made to the Tosto Unico 
approved by Royal Docree No. 1592 on 31 Aui ust 1933 w hich 
contains special provisions (Articles 147, 170 and 332) 
enaoling Italian citizens resident abroad and Italians not 
ordinarily resident in Italy ( italiani non regnicoli ) to 
Si^Sf I1: f llan universities, as well as to continue there with 
studies begun in foreign universities, without a necessary 
condition being the recognition of any academic qualifications 
they may have acquired abroad. 10 
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C. RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

1. An investigation into the inability of children of 
Italian migrant workers in the German Federal Republic 
and Switzerland to profit oy their schooling (Institute 
of Psychology, University of Bologna). 

2. An investigation into the difficulties met with 
by children of Italian nationality resident in the 
Alto Adige, whuse mother tongue is Gorman, in learning 
Italian at lower secondary school level. The investigation 
is being conducted by 30 teachers, under the direction 

of Professor Renzo Titone of Rome University. It is 
hoped that this investigation, which is still in p? egress, 
may produce some suggestions regarding methods of 
teaching Italian to children of migrants attending state 
schools in German-speaking countries. 
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ST. "ISTICS 

Italy has no significant number of immigrants. 

arrangement! 'ndlho^^?^ esta 5 llRhments ' P^a-schoo! 
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P ART III 
DOCUMENTATION 



A numoor of articles on te ,he education of migrants have 
appeared during the course of the last 3 years in the 
following specialised periodicals dealing with emigration: 



"Affari Sociali Internazionali" 
"Selezione CSER" 

\ "Notizie, fatti o problem! dell 
emigrazione" 



Published by Franco Angel i, 
Milan 

Organ of the Centro Studio 
Emigrazione, Rome 

Organ of the Associasione 
ITazior.ale Figli Ei.iigrn.ti, 
A.IIFE , Rome " 9 



"Emigrazione" 

"Servizio Migi'anti" 

"Centro Orientamento Emigrati" 
"Italian! nel Mondo* 



Organ of the Pederazione 
Ztaliana Lavoratori 
Italian! e Pamiglie, 
FILEF, Rom« 

Organ of the Ufficio 
Centrale per 1 'Emigrazione 
I tali ana, UCEI, Rome 

Milan 

Rome 
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PART I 

POLICY, LEGISLATION AND EXPERIMENT 



A. fOLICY 

1. One policy on the provision of education and training 
for migrant workers and their children is to offer them the 
same opportunities for general education and vocational 
training, thereby meeting the major need of immigrants and 
their children. 

2. The main difficulties so far encountered have related 
to : 

a. provision for children a^ed 9 and over; 

b. the learning of the languages used in our schools 
(French and '}en^n) , especially German in the case 
of pupils with a Latin lan£uare as their mother 
tongue who wish to enter poot-primary education, 

3. The difficulties are largely due to the conflicting 
pressures on parents and children as a result of the 
difference- between the mentality of their country of origin 
and that of the host country as well as divergences in the 
outlooks of different go-aerations of migrants. Few families 
have any definite idea how long they will stay and whether 
they will return to their country o:C origin. Too often 
these decisions are left to chance, accordingly, for want 
of any reliable information, schools have had to opt for the 
integration of migrant pupils in the ordinary educational 
system while offering them maximum opportunities within that 
system. Supplementary tuition in their r.:o t her ^ tongue and 
culture is provided in order to facilitate their re- 
integration into the educational syr-tern of their countries 
of origin on their return home. 

4. ns already indicated, the practice is to provide 
special classes for foreign childrc.? in order to 
facilitate the assimilation o,: ne/iy anivod migrant pupils 
in the ordinary educational 0/3 ton. 

Special transitional classes ka\e >een introduced, to 
prepare pupils for entry intc post- primary education and 
give them a grounding in the soconO school language. 
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B. LEOISLnTION 

1, a. Under a ministerial decree- oi 24 iviarch 1966 concerning 
the provision of spe ii<:.l classes for foreign children^ 
ar. official of the Ministry of Education is responsible 
for getting in touch with municipal and school 
authorities in order to discuss both the need and the 
scope for instituting special classes at local or 
regional level for foreign children who have difficulty 
in adjusting to our ordinary education; the official 
then submits to the minister of education proposals on 
the setting up and running of reception classes, drawn 
up in conjunction with the appropriate authorities. 

b, ** ministerial circular of ?. ( J I.lay 1968 contains the 

following instructions on the provision and running of 
reception classes: 

"reception classes should bo previa ed for pupils who 
have difficulty in fallowing instruction in ordinary 
classes on account 01 their mother tongue, and for that 
reason only. 

T!;e introduction of reception classes Tor pupils 
of foreign nationality is cc»oe.:"';ial in all the major 
localities in which foreign pupilo are living. i'wo or 
more municipalities nay v.rrango- to operate adjoint 
reception class. Itecepticn oia.'.-sco should comply with 
a few, very simple principles: 

a. They should be of limited .vise , exceeding 15 
pupils- only in exceptional circumstances , 

b. 'fetching should bo in>.;'ivi.:V....lised f a2 far an 
rossible and id anted to the intellectual level 

powers of ^assimilation of each pupil; 

c. .-»o a general rule, no pupil should remain in a 
reception cl^ss for more tlu.n 1 year; at the end 
of this time pupils should be capable of 
following teaching in a normal class cor., osponaing 
to their age or scholar tie attainment; 

d. Reception cia: ses should be confined to er.aVliag 
lupilo to understand one of tbt languages used in 
cur schools ( r'rench or Herman ) and to express 
thenrna.lv. s intelligibly in that language"^ Audio- 
visual aids should be extensively used in 
r-ception classes in or-: or to yp-.ed up pro ere 
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V" 

c. n circular of 18 i.Iay 1971 provides *or the 
institution of special clasoos for foreign pupils 
wherever it has proved impossible to arrange a 
reception cl-u.es : 

"Measures to facilitate the integration of 
foreign pupils have yielded excellent results 
whenever it has proved possible to set up reception 
classes. Municipal authorities should carry on these 
endeavours, in which they may count on the support 
of the government as well as help by the state in 
meeting the expenditure entailed. 

Primary school-teachers should show sympathy 
and understanding toward:.* foreign youngsters coming 
into their classes .and help them to overcome the- 
inevitable difficulties arising out of our particular 
language s i t ua ti on . 

tunica pal authorities ; n whose areas there are 
toe few foreign children jpoa*:ing neither of our 
country's langua&es to justify setting up a 
reception diss are roquo'-tod tc arrange special 
classes for sue;, children vutoidc school hours. 11 

d. a circular of i.iay 1975 provie'eo for transitional 
classes between primary uac; ;-o r ;t-primary education: 

"In the context of ro cej.t.i.0 a classes, the authorities 
cf large towns 3houl'' look into the possibility of 
arranging transitional c.l •. . or f -reign pupils 
with •■■n auuquato knowlod^ cf cac of our school 
languarvs wh\» wish to prep:.io themselves for 
no mis si on to a ^raach -^i .-ovTi-priniary education* 
tfuch transitional clao.-es ."r'.ionl: be for pupils cf a 
standard equivalent to i.\ ■; sixth school year and 
provide inter.}-.? ve intTcruction in the second school 
lan.^uar.e in >'/?'\>jv t.- .TauTe a smooth transition to 
a post-primary ^sta'olishiiu-nl. and success in subsequent 
studies . " 

2. Several c our. trie o havt cigmd .-.^rcemcnts with Luxembourg 
concerning the organisation ni^rotlon. 'i'hese agreements lay 
down recruitment arrange/rents in t:K j svai .^ration countr." and 
reception arrangements in tm immigration country. Thus, job 
offers by employers xr^ *.ra.. ".mittod by th.- National £muioyment 
Office, together with u b-ri-.f •••~:.-;or '.ptio.. of tin- work, to the 
corresponding authority in tho •..«mi;:rut country, which then 
advertises for applicant.-- . fore '"heir departure, migrant 
workers are given information oonc-.-rnin^ educational 
opportunities in the immirrav ion country as well as wording 
conditions, vocational tr~inin,~ arrangements, medical records, 
etc . 
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TAi.T 11 
STATISTI CS 

Figures for 197C 
MIGRANT ,70HK5R POPULATION 

Total number of migrant workers: .10,500***^ 

Breakdown by nationality. 

Germany ; 5,400 

Belgium : 9,^00 

Netherlands : 500 

France : 7,000 

Italy : 11, 300 
united 

Kingdom : 100 

Spain : 1,?00 

Portugal : 3,700 

Others : 1,?00 

Non-European 
countries : 300 

Total active population; l4 3,yGO 

(**) including 7,±»J0 frontier wor.'*...*j 

l:nal oH-iljivk s&^y-rj worke d' chiljph^n 

Fre-RCfiO."?! *cj ucation 

1.1 i. : umb».:r ■ . J mi grunt workers 1 cnij.'J.vjn rf pre-cchoci 
age* (4 u.i J 5 y;-ar:): 2, 5 to 

l.c Tctal population -»l pro- school <-./*& (4 and 5 voaro) 
10,25.? 

1.3 Humbcr 01' migrant work ore 1 c^ilu.r-:n attending 

p-r* -.school institutions (4 .-jul 5 yeuro): 1,6;*>7. 

C o m p u 1 : • 0 r y e due a t i :,- n 

2.1 Lumber of migrant work*: -v 1 children of full-timo 
compulsory school age (6-15 yo.ro): 10,643 
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2*2 Total population of full-ti.ne compulsory school 
age ( 6-15 years ) : 51 , 26<i 

2.3 Number of migrant workers 1 children attending t^s 
full-time compulsory school:- (6-15 years); 10,295 

(*) The remaining pupils receive their compulsory 
schooling abroad. 

Post-oompulsorv education 

3*1 Number of migrant workers' children over compulsory 
school age and below the age of 21 (16-21 years): 
6,801 

3.2 Total population over compulsory school age and 
below the age of 21 (16-21 years): 28,603 

3.3 Number of migrant workers' children in this age 
group attending ins tituti 021s of upper-seoondary 
education: no figures available. 

EDUCATION *.ND TRAINIIIS OF MIGRt^T YORKERS 

1. Number of migrant workers under the age of 21 
attending courses of gu- no. 1 clucation or of 
vocational training for adults: no figures 
available . 

2, Number of migrant workers over the \ge of 21 
attending c^urs^s of general education or of 
vocational training for ;„><!.lts: no figures 
available. 
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Emigration from Malta ia almost wholly directed to 
Australia, the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States of 
America, 

The information and the replies to questions concerning 
Malta have been prepared in relation to what is done in respect 
of emigrants directed to these four countries, 

i. Article 3 of the Migration and Settlement Agreement 
between the Governments of Australia and Malta provides 
for the supply of information on Australia by the 
Australian Government to the Maltese Government and to 
Maltese citizens interested in Australia. This information 
includes education and facilities for learning the English 
language, and is normally supplied to prospective migrants 
through specially prepared leaflets. 

Prospective migrants to Canada are issued with leaflets 
concerning different aspects of life in Canada, including 
education. These leaflets arc prepared by the Canadian 
Authorities and given to prospective migrants by the 
Malta Department of Labour and Emigration (Emigration 
Division; . 

ii. Before departure, migrants have to comply with the health 
requirements of the immigration country concerned. This 
applies also to children, Moreover, migrants hold a cert- 
ificate of all vaccinations or innoculations they had to 
carry out» 

£\irthermore , .migrants are also advised, before departure, 
to take v/ith them any certificates of vaccinations or 
innoculations which their children have carried out. 

iii. No arrangements exist for the training of teachers in 
Malta to help wich the education of the children of Maltese 
migrant workers It io possible, however, that some 
Maltese emigrants including teachers may be engaged in 

the teaching of children including those of Maltese 
migrant s , 

iv. No arrangements exist for the educational and/or occup- 
ational re-integration c ; migrant: workers and their 
children on their return to MnlLa. 
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PART I 

POLICY, LEGISLATION AND EXPERIMENT 
POLICY ASPECTS 

1 . Policy with regard to education and traini ng 

a. General 

The Government is responsible for the well-being not 
only of the Dutch population but also of foreign workers 
living in the Netherlands. 

If the foreign worker is to become a full member of 
society it is essential that he be adequately instructed 
regarding his legal position and + -he possibilities open 
to him. 

Policy with regard to foreign workers takes account of 
various factors. These are responsibility for providing 
employment, creating work for the unemployed, public 
order, public health, housing, education and social 
guidance and help - in short, the responsibility for 
•she welfare of this section of the community. 

On tne assumption that a satisfactory policy is only 
possible with the participation of all involved, co- 
operation has taken place* between the Ministries con- 
cerned (trade and industry and the other bodies con- 
cerned with this complicated question). 

b . Poli cy,_with_regard_t o_adult _educat ion 

Besides their concern to provide housing which is 
acceptable by Dutch standards, the Government ? employers 
and non-governmental organisations are promoting measures 
designed to foster as well as possible the process of 
adjustment of foreign workers to Dutch society. 

Steps are being taken to make the - mostly short - stay 
of foreign v;orkers as purposeful as possible. These 
workers deserve to be given the opportunities of develop- 
ment which are their right, not merely as essential 
and valued manpower, but also as people. 

Special assistance is offered to those who become more 
integrated in the Dutch community either tnrough 
marriage to a Dutch woman or because they *>re joined 
b^ their wives and families. 
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An important condition for inte^ratirm * *>^~4 

xu tiign worKers, and numoroud non-eovernmentfli n™ovf« 

attach EE*°? in r i00 '- in S asfilw^'^oh wXrl" 
at.ach erca. ir.portance to teaching them^he lavage! ' 

This does not mean that they have lo- 1 *it i- r,f «• ,. 
that an otBicvnp „ni X Jir.-'i- or the fact 

for only a sho°t ti~s r «^i B in S in the Netherlands 




cas 0 %°? P f ^^ff ^,[^7 - th ; . municipal council in the 
the csa-A? ° ^£ i y - sch 01 ^ the school board in 

teaching of iSg^ant chnLen. h l * or ^^ the 

far^/potsiSe^n^i^th^ 0 ^^^ 0 ^ifrant children as 
Dutch sufficient to Ll^Z ? 3V<5 acquired a command of 
ons. In this ™; tl is a u^an™,f^ end ?f^^ry less- 
apprcval of the Ministrv^ 3 rUS- Me ', w:Lth the P ri °r 
expense, to aotach to tL t^! " ^ at G°verrjnent 
additional L^tch teacher! o~ ?orei«n°aSn • ° n ° ? r \ ore 
to meet, the needs of these children? auXLllary teachers 

as quiLlv IT' ross^e"^ ° f reaohi "6 the foreign child 
ens trc that integration into^^H generally Sa.de to 

as rapidly and afsIoo^wfL^ossibS! 013 tak ° S pXace 

not^seter SMfgJEi ^ the desire 

who will urobably ™S n ?^ d „- P a -ticularly the child 
arily - ^tt/^^^^^^Ttc^ 

■Skgjaittjrj&laa in the eduction of £ 
are^ C in^ r ^ 1 S%i? 0 ^^^ a tion of W grant ohildrRn 

number of r.ationaliUe^invllv^n^h^r r°° ndly ' thc 
ers.ty in ih e children's cultural b^S^f. 8 GPeat div ~ 

• /. 
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As a rul**, immigrant children arc scattered throughout 
Dutch schools. This makes it difficult to develop special 




As far as possible, tho authorities are helpful in allowing 
the children to be taught in the language and culture of 
their county of origin, in particular in the ci.se of 
children who will be in the Netherlands only toaoorariiy. 
In their case, the chief consideration is the parents 1 
wishes, 

Lo£2 u h cf stay of forcigh workers 

Initially, it was thought that foreign workers would be 
likely ^o stay for only a short time. Consequently, the 
problems relating to their stay mainly concerned industry 
and the local uthorities. 

The demograptr ■ -rltuation in the Netherlands does not just- 
ify our encoui iring immigrant workers to settle permanently. 
It is an inescapablt fact that the Netherlands needs man- 
power from other countries, and not now immigrant families 
who v;i II settle p e rman e r t Ly . 

The results of a recent investigation into the length of 
stay of immigrant; workers established that a major pro- 
portion of them - an estimated 25 % - settle in the Nether- 
lands indefinitely, if not permanently. This new finding 
constitutes a factor which cannot be ignore J in the framing 
of future policy. 

The '.entral Statistical Office (CBS) has established that 
nt the beginning of the sixties the rate of n.-omigrat ion 
after 2} years was around 50 % of che rate of original 
immigration. After 1965 the percentage dropped to 50-40%. 
Whether such a drop will continue or not cannot be said 
with certainty, though the CBS anticipates that the pej?- 
centagc will be Yj% during the first half of the seventies. 

Policy implementation and -private initiative 

There are a variety of educational and training opport- 
unities open to immigrant workers. 
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- Part-time elementary technical education (L.T.O.) 

In view of the langusg- barrier and the nature of this 
type of education, boin S part of the ordinary Dutch oduc- 

£r£ n IV- ? ?' 1 L 1R . qu j te wcceptior.r.l for immigrant workers 
to be * ole to attend dances in the evenings or at weekends. 

f52S*5°nJ n r ° fS^SS £ y , the ? oursGS in welding techniques 
offered at Oss (North Brabant) and at Schoonhoven. 

E3.cnentt.ry technical education is covered by the existing 
Crrmt arrangements niade by the Ministry of Education and 
uciencc-. 

- Adult Professional Training Centres 

If eligible, immigrant workers may be admitted to these 
Social^ If fairs ° S are m * intaine <* by the Ministry of 

Since -ho Netherlands is not an immigration country, adult 

iC 1 ?^"" w T k °5 S arG . not admitted to such centres within 
.he framework of any immigration policy as such. The on 1? 
foreign workers to bo admitted are those who have an adequate 
command 01 Dutch. It is assumed that as a rule thisis not 

l^ r ° d i^ fcil , aftCP a 8tQy ° r about a Ar in the Ne?he- 
lands, .a though immigrant v.crkers are admitted to the centres 
on the assumption that the knowledge they acauire th, , !n 

if tney so desire! °* tW Win6 Motherlands earlier, 

- Industrial training 

Such training relates to technical training for the inb 
which the employee is doind in industry? 0 

£i ,an M- ?°r- rd tH c ? sl of industrial training are made bv 
tho Ministry of Social Affairs on the basis of the Industrial 
Training regulation, maus-uriai 

Short courses 

A variety of courses afford training of various kinds In 

^Wr;^ 8 ? 8 th ° y are ?^od b^instit^ions'Son- 
corned with organising courses in subjects for which no train- 

g^nt%or?o^\!V"^°^ C:ed - ?° rC aPU * lso wnerc n im m i! in 
wTrh^LTaid^ °» ™» initiative 

Adult education activities 

*™™trx£z»? S2 see-,?-*- 

leisure ti-> and reneral education courses. 
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- Primary education 

The Ministry of Education has instructed the State Primary 
Schools Inspectorate to lend a helping hand to the boards of 
schools attended by immigrant children. 

Such assistance includes giving schools permission to deviate 
from the timetable to enable them to give immigrant children 
extra lessens in Dutc and lessons in the language and culture 
of their homelands. 

Since the situat. varies from school to school, no definite 
standards have been laid down. The Inspectorate offers assist- 
ance wherever necessary and wherever feasible, but uses its 
discretion from case to case. In 1973 it became possible to 
make grants to the boards of schools wishing to put the teach- 
ing of the immigrant children in their care in the hands not 
of an additional Dutch teacher but of a foreign auxiliary 
tcache?. The grants are intended to cover part of the salaries 
and ot.'ier expenses connected with the appointment of such 
auxiliaries. 

In principle, then, immigrant children are givun a Dutch 
education, while in addition ond wherever possible tho 
requisite assistance is gx*. on to enable them to be educated 
in the language and culture of their country of origin. It 
is ostimat od that SO additional teachers will be required to 
teach the children of immigrant workers. 

The Ministry of Education is considering appointing two in- 
spectors 'coordinators), if possible with experience in the 
education of foreign children, who would have special res- 
ponsibility for ensuring the proper receptioa of immigrant 
children into the .Dutch primary education system. It would 
be the job of these educationists to advise the il embers of 
the State Inspectorate in matters relating to the assistance 
which the latter grant to schools attended by immigrant 
children. 

i?hcy might be concerned furthermore v/ith the coaching of 
staff charged v/ith teaching immigrant children (there is no 
specific training for this in the Motherlands) , v/ith the 
'jstablishmcnt of language laborrto rios , the organisation of 
Goeaimcntetion centres, and the establishment and maintenance 
of contacts with groups and org.' 1 !: is at i ons coucurnud with the 
welfare of immigrants and thvdr vnilircn. 

Moreover, the Ministry is working to produc. 1 two booklets on 
Dutch educa-jion T One o;' the boo', lets will bo given to pros- 
pective immigrant workers in their native countries. It v/ill 
then be possible for them, when considering whether or not 
to proceed to the Netherlands , to hr-vo some idea of the 
education^., opportunities open to tlurisulvus ur«.I th;ir 
children. The booklet is of a ser.iowhat" more geii» ml 



t,*o booklets m six or seven languages. 

Since a knowledge of Dutch is essential for children attend- 
ing Dutch primary schools, immigrant workers with children 
below school age are being strongly advised to send them to 
nursery school, to oriblu them to learn to understand Dutch 
as eci'iy as possible* 

- Secondary education 

In the Netherlands, children are liable for compulsory educ- 
ation until their 15th year. Since 1971, they may also be 
required to receive part-time education for one or two days 

^• i ^:\\!/;\;i drcn - ;h ° are no 1 S n 8° 1, of Priory school age 

n^.ctir e P ^f ^h^ C ^'- 5 \"£ e J- aa *" , R° barrier proves in 
5f t tiC L r °^ - * he . •vi? f obstacle to a normal secondary educ- 
j* -en. Special facilities in the form of reception closes 
have been proviso 1 in srconj.r; sehouls of which? exoc^iencc 
shows, three types arc mainly used : ' ex P cricnc ^ 

- elementary and intermediate general secondary schools 

- elementary technical education (LTO) 

~ (LHNO)?^ doincstic science, trade and technical education 

In 1973, through the establishment of classes for non-Dutch 
^pcaKing children, opportunities have been created n the 

M^SS^f 7 0dUCatiOn S0Ctor for tht ^ucation n of immi. 
Aspe cts of nou-Europenr immirrati 0 n 

As far as the problem at present under study is concerned 
the situation in tic Netherlands takes or an additional ' 
of ^i"S/T a rc ? Ult , of th < Presence of c on siderabJf number 
;°ft 01n t0 ^lochthonous groups - person- ochoV 

thrui those involved in infra-European migration. 

In January 1972 the total number of aliens in th* Netherl^ * 
was approximately 3>0C,CCO. The majority o? these were fore?™ 

2 bo-vn'e ° L :::?^ Ura ° riCall T groups were ^ormeTof 

Amooynet,e, r .•fug.-es, people- from the overseas parts of tho 
Kingdom, nationals of other SBC countries, ^Chinese. 

have 0 ^fcr^4ion *? ft? ^ the People of the Netherlands 
loXVh- > * ~ osp .tality towards aliens.. The Nether- 

i^lho cour ' • " ?*?m a : J Jrbud lar S° ^bers of refugees 
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So far, no serious minority problems have arisw in the 
Netherlands from the presence of diverse allochthonous 
groups. This can be attributed to the regulating influence 
exercised by the Government and local authorities, during 
-he absorption process- In principle, policy in this field 
varies in accordance with time, pi ace and circumstances. 



B. LEGISLATION 

" . Nurs ery sch ools 

I 

I 

Chose schools are governed by the }955 Nursery Schools 
Act, and are for children below compulsory school age. 
By creating appropriate play situ* --'ions the schools aim 
-o provide physical and sensory training, to stimulate 
social and intellectual deyelopmcnt , and to develop the 
use of language and other means of expression. 

The work and play curricula are drawn up by the schools 
"hemselves . 

Fursery schools uith a certain number of immigrant; children 
'generally 8-10) arc, where necessary and feasible, per- 
mitted an additional nursery teacher at State expense. 
There is, however, no compulsion. 

2 . P rimary schools 

Piimary schools are governed by the 1920 Primary Education 
Act. The Ac 5 specifies which subjects must be taught and 
which may bo. At least ",040 hours of instruction per 
school-yjar must be given, on the basis of a curriculum. 
Before ~ho commencement of the school-year a timetable is 
drawn up per subject for the distribution of the subject 
matter over the various classes. 

Departures from the timetable are posriblc, but only with 
prior permission from the State inspectorate of scnools. 
It is those discretionary powers that enable inspectors to 
help schools attended by immigrant children to adapt their 
teaching to the children's needs. ' 

The 1 f ,'CQ Compulsory Education Act: requires parents (or 
guardians) of children, of school age to enroll them at a 
primary school and to ensure that they attend the school 
regularly. The Ac'- applies tc the children of foreign work- 
ers just as much os to ether children. 

Education becomes compulsory on 1 August of the year in 
which a child attains the age of 6 '/ears and 8 months. 
A child may, however, be admitted te a primary school if 
he has attained the age of 6 prior to 1 OctcV-er of the 
year of admission. 
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Althoueh the 920 Primary Education Act provides for 1 040 

3$3! f UCat i° n ^ Gi T en in Dutch P and ortenied towards 

Jutcn culture) in each school-year, it is nosaiblo tn rtJJntS 
to some extent from the curriculum 'within these uoto hoSrs 
m order to make room for teaching in the laneuaRO and cult 
however. ° thCr **» P^cly a iSStgy «tS" 

master considers him to be most suited. ad ~ 

>• So c ondn ry ofl u c at i on 

iduoatJon >r a rho n v? eovcrnc^ mainly by the 1968 Secondary 
er£*c°^ 

other specific types of secondary education. 
Where the numbers of immigrant children iustifv 1 1- 

mother tongue of "ho i^^At ±n § ° f lc:sson s in the 

To this onf, cndcavou-t'ir J ld ° nd ~£ his own culture, 

the pupil -c'coSntr^ of or?Ein? d ° *° r0Crult twohcr. from 

vocational s-hoil* i5 nf?° option classes in elementary 
(extra hour I for^ssig^cn^ 0 ^!^ Suc \^™Boment s 
extended in the schooler ioElJiX ™l to bc 

ical school classes ^11^, 6 cl omentnry tt.chn- 
and industrial ^i^^^?*^^ -lenee, trnd(! 
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Some pupils whoso command of Dutch is sufficient for them 
to benefit from a general secondary or pro-university 
school education may nevertheless have difficulty with 
:no or aoro sub^.-ots if they h?.ve only attended primary 
school in the V.: t norlands for a short time or not at all. 

To deal with such problems, permission is granted, subject 
:o certain conditiors, for the pupils in question to bo 
given additional coaching. This is of an ad hoc nature 
Mid is given by teachers of the schools concerned. 

4*. Post-second ar y education 

A command of Dutch is essential for any form of higher 
•Vacation. Frovided they have this, there is nothing to 
; nt foreigners from registering -.s students, except 
i: subjects of medicine, dentistry and veterinary 

3C .ic-w in the universities. 

5. Adult training 

The < Directorate-General for Employment in the Ministry of 
Social Affairs is responsible for policy relating to adult 
"raining. This is one means of reconciling supply aid demand 
on the labour market* Various adult training regulations 
have boon drafted of which those dealing with adult pro- 
fessional training centres, industrial training schemes 
and grant regulations are relevant to immigrant workers* 

The Netherlands Government takes the view that professional 
training in later life is primarily a matter for employer 
and employee. However, if it appears that the employer or 
employee cannot reasonably be expected to provide such 
training, the necessary facilities are provided by the 
Government. 

Vndcr the EEC Treaties, all inhabitants of EEC territory 
may make use of such facilities. The only obstacles are 
those formed by the language barrier. 

This arrar.gcmoir; also applies to immigrant workers from 
countries outside the EEC, provided that, as a result of 
work la'-ffull:/" performed in the Netherlands, t'roy have ac- 
quired certain Labour rights, and provided thv>y have an 
rd-.-quato command of Dutch. The time required ior acquiring 
such a command is generally reckoned to be 1-1 £ years of 
ru-siduncv. in the Netherlands. 

6 . Adu lt educatio n 

la 1971 regulations came into force governing grants for 
community development work and facilities for the benefit 
of groups v/hose social and cultural position in Dutch 
society is such th^t special measures arc rec/iircd tc get 
them accepted and absorbed into the communi t, ■. These reg- 
ulations have enabled voluntary organisation^ concerned 
with thv; problems of immigrant workers to bci fit from 
Government financial support. 
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C. RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

Hitherto no research or-c^ev hnq 1 . . . ^ 

1 - "How you" -project 

understand Dutch as\uic;c^ 'as polsm™ 1 ^ ChUdren to 

Dutch i 4l mixed Souis of ^ ™, - ? U G 7 * together to be taught 
for half an houf niys n^ookf PllS (1 ° 18 th ° U ^ 

limited vocabulary! ' f 6 SLnt ^ a ^ employing a 

is systematically built to t , -^ 1 ' whl , oh the vocabulary 
extension to 1000 words. b ° 1 "' 0^ds • with roora for 

2 - Recepti on class e s project 

immigrant children of va-iovi'r^?;; atlonal schools for 

"bridge" classes in combing c !alltl> ' s ' as havp al so 

HAVO Ind n.X0). The curriculum o? t ,' E o?°»dnryschcols (WO, 
what from the noml t™ Won u classes departs some- 
schools concerned? ir, ^^^^^^"^^rxculum in the 
u os nonrlly tau~ht fw,,i, r *" G ; of th ? modern lang- 

by lessons in tho Supj 1 - no V, ^f!f n ° r £n f lich ) ^ replaced 
present tlicro o v,, ! ^ rg, /J' S and Stupes. At 

pcrioant. The author V< ? if ^ °!L ^ °f . ox- 

reception -classes derives ^. R "t o * relating to 

Act. • UtVJ Jvud oeconanry Education 



3- Adult education oxprrir'i-rU 



1'urkish workers. The Xu i voUvrt U 4 education for 

participant.-,. The nctfviti,- 1 ' r, - i) n i ;lst < !d or 40 to 50 

ants (most Zf%^™ K c t«^" 
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teaching) to encourage the participants to take the init- 
iative in attending courses, making good use of xeisure 
time, acquiring an understanding of their social situation 
ana organising roligious fuscivals. 



TV 



D utch courses for jjSgaigr^mt work crs 



Th 



^ mcjor role played by a command of Dutch in the process 
ox social integration has led Teleac in Utrecht to draw up 
a special Dutch language course for immigrant workers. The 
course will begin in the 1974-1975 season. 
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PAKT II 
STATISTICS 



The following statistics have been provided by the Centrel Bureau 
of Statistics, The Hague. 



A. TOTAL NUMBER OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS 



1. Total number of immigrant 
workers 



2. Breakdown by recruitment 
country 



- 154, 7^6 including 92,767 
from recruitment countries 
(as at 1.1.1972) 

- see Appendix I 



5. Total working population - see Appendix II 
3. EDUCATIONAL SITUATION WITH REGARD TO IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 
1 . Nursery school -age 



a. Numb or of immigrant 
children of nursery age 

b. Total number of pupils 
of nursery school age 

c. Numb or of immigrant 
children in nursery 
schools 

2. Compulsory school age 

a. Number of immigrant 
children of compulsory 
school age 

b. Total number of children 
receiving full-time 
education 

c. Number of immigrant 
children receiving full- 
time education 

5 . Over school-leaving' ag e 

a. Number of immigrant 
children over school- 
leaving age, but below 
21 years 



- unknown 

- 4-95,06, 

■as at 1.1.1973) 



- unknown 



the total number of children 
below 15 years is 67,527 
(as at 1.1.197?) 



- 2,275.219 

- figures only available for 
primary education (GLO) 



- unknown 
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b. Total number of pupils <$> 
over school-leaving age, 

but below 21 years* - 1,116.148 

c. Number of immigrant - figures available only for 
children over school- the universities : see 
leaving age receiving university statistics 
secondary and post- 19? 1/1 972, Table 9 
secondary education 

ADULT EDUCATION AID TRAINING 



No figures available. 
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do '..vrkgrocp buitonlandsc womcacra in do provincio Goldcrland. 
Arnhom, 1972, 29 biz. 

Dric ,i'\ar talur^racticum. Do Onddrncming, 1V (1967) No. 24, 
736-737. 

Enigo litoratuur botrcf f uiidc endorwijs o.an ir^ti grant on, buxton- 
landors on national© ninderh'don. Literatuur] i jst samengostuld 
door de Afdeling Docuirviit—^i? , Ministerie v.':n Ondcrv;ijs cn 
V/otuPschrppcn, 1972, .'.r. 773. 9 biz. (stencil). / 
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cultuur, Poeroalio on aStsohapicliikw^k bl St ^ inlst ^ic visa 
Statisnschc cahior; 11). ok - ua PP CJ - 1 0 lc "erk, Stafburoeu Statistiok, 

1.8 biz. (muvorsxtcit van Aastfrd^/p^ctL^sM&o^) 
Ervcrinscn in Kacfcabergca. Hot Sohoolblad, 7 (19?2) Nr . 4?) ^ 

Exjn, Samson, 1975. A5, lo'sbl.' ' G *w*, o.a. Alphon nan don 

^^""S »-f^s vPoe.do taal „ 
^ 'u-aorsvciigon". Eindhoven, 1 970. 

Maurits, H. 0:;<? orwi 1 c, i--^ 

strondt op t^io^S^^^^e 

(Voorlopig vor S l, s)) blz.^?^ 0 ™°n, 1970-1971, Nr. 10.504. 

on Wotonoohnppc-r- . Vcp-l^vS 9,<3 * H ? ofd stuk VIII. Ondcrii if 
stukkon, 197l?1,73, ^. a ? 2 :^0-rai!5 deUlle ovorlt 'G. Ood^o 
Ondorwijs nan kindf.-n n vi«.t.„i • ■. 

voop ondorv.. ids cn wc*^3J£&; T^^^f *| g-issio 
bleating voop Welzij^sbcvcpdc-pL-Kf ?9 7 ^ OVXnClal0 Utro< - ht °o 

Olid ^rwi iqfnniln'f . • 4, 

V****l^~£nZnVA v ™ buitcnloneoPB ,i<> in 

11. 500- VIII--. ' ; " Ccdra — ~ st-ulilu-H, 1971-197 ? ^ ^^••J--c 
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Onderwijs Nederlonds voor buitcnlandors aan Noderlandso univcr- 
siteiton on hogcscholen; n/oport van do Workgroup Nederlonds 
als vreendo taal; net sulsiciic van do Nuffic. 2. pi., z.u., 
1972. VIII, 141 biz., tabn. (Tnkst gcdoeltclijk in do Engolsc 
tarl). (40 A 46). 

Popa-Radix, Ph. J A Opvang on begcloiding von buitenlandse 
worknoacrs. Socialo Zorg, 30 (1968) Nr. 14, 209-214. 

Statistick van hot gewoon lager onderwijs, 1971/72. 

ci'iiS/i^ 1972 " 27 bizt * tabu * (c3s) - 

2V-lcssen Nodorlanda voor gastarbeidors. VU-Magazine, 1 (1972) 
Nr. 5, 33-35. 

Ulijn, J.Mu Evaluatie van eon audio-visuolo cursus Ncderlands. 
Pcdngogische Studicn, 48 (1971) No. 10, 429-443. Fign. , lit. 
ope;. (Betr. Vorslag van eon enqucto ondcr Filippinsc verpleog- 
atcra, hun collega's en patient cn). 

Vcldon, A.A.J, van der. Do situatie van do kinderon van b'uton- 
landso werkneiiers (Italienen/Spanjaardon) in hat IJnondncbicd. 
Sociaal naandblad arbcid, 24 (1969) Nr. 12, 816-323. 

Vier rapport en bc-troJ?f ende do ontwikkcling van eon taalprogram- 
r.:a ton behoove van dc kinderen van buitenlandse arbcidcrs in 
Nodorland; sanengest. door II . de Boer. Rotterdam, 1972. 163 biz., 
statn. , tabn. (Mot sar.envattingen in dc Franso en £ngelse taal). 



"VlicGonde brigade" geeft kinderen van buxfccnlandso arbeiders 
Nodcrlandso lee. Do Vaklowcging, 67 (1973) Ho. 5, 2. 
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APPENDIX f 
Breakdown by recruitment country, aa at 1.1.1973 



Country of nationality Number 



Greece 2,284 

Morocco 24,120 



Portugal 4,114 

s P* in 21,071 

Tunisia 532 

Turkey 31,013 

Yugoslavia 9,633 

92,767 



APPENDIX II 

Volume of labour - 1972 average (provisional figures) 
Total for industry and Government 4,694.000 man-years 
excluding : 

Registered labour reserve 115.000 man-years 
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A. EollfiZ 



1. AM ohtldron regardless of nationality, who are of 
compulsory school age (age groups V - 16) have a 
right and obligation to attend compulsory school. 

The (looal) school board is responsible for arranging 
auxiliary teaching for pjpila in oompulsory sohool 

who require extra help, in accordance with the 
instructions issued by the Ministry cf church and 
Eduoation, 

2. The laolc of teachers who speak the children's native 
language. 

3. With regard to the children's schooling the approach 
has been the same whether the family expeots to be 
here permanently or temporarily, so the difficulties 
are not to a groat extent oonnectod with this 
distinction. 

What most municipalities do, of necessity, is try to 

teach the pupils Norwegian as quiokly ua possible, 

so as to enable then to follow the regular instruction. 

The municipality of Oslo, whioh has the greatest 
number of foreign children (465 in Basic Sohool) has 
established a part-time post for a cwnaultant who has 
the teaching of foreign children as his special field. 

Teaching in the mother tongue has now started for 
Japanese pupils (Maricnlyst, 5 lessons a week), and 
is plannod for Yugoslav, Italian and Pakistani pupils 
in Oslo. 

The Basic Sohool Council has started to work out a 
teaching programme for the teaching of Norwegian as 
a foreign language, intended for foreign children. 



B. Legislation 

No special legislation exists. As will appear from the 
answer to ''Part I A. Policy", the ripht and obligation to attend 
a compulsory school is common to all children regardless of 
nationality. Concerning socondary education, hither education 
and adult education, foreigners i possibilities for attending 
courses arc on a par with Norwegian nationals. 
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A « Migrant worker population 

1. 21,169 (active workers) 

2. a. The Nordic countries 



Denmark 
Finland 
loo land 
Sweden 



4,722 
1,121 
251 
2,012 



Total; 8,106 

b. Other European oountrios 

Austria l69 

Belgium 2f 

Bulgaria 'i 

Ireland U A 

Pranoo 2 2? 

Germany (rast and West) i oni 

Ore it Britain ' e'oSn 
Greece 

Hungary jjg 

Italy *g 

Netherlands #;£ 

Poland 5ii 

Portugal £j.J 

Romania ™ 
Switzerland 

Soviet union ko 

Spain 59 

Czechoslovakia oAn 

Turkey 200 

Yugoslavia g£J 



Others j 



897 
11 
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o. 



Amtrloan continent 



Canada 
USA 

North and Central America 
apart from Canada and USA 
South- America 



218 
1*653 




Africa 



Algeria 
Morocoo 
Tunis 



33 

505 

29 



Others: 



215 



Asia 



India 
Pakistan 

Others : 



192 
l MO 

397 



f . 



Oceania 



!150 



g. Stateless and citizenship 

not stated 75 

3. 3*9^3,235 (December 1972) 

E ducational situati o n of migrant workers' children 

1.1. Figuros not available 

1.2, 458,712 

1.3» Figures not available 
2. Com^ulsor^^education 

2.1. Figures not available 

2.2. 559,618 

2.3. Figures not available 

3.1. Figures not available 

3.2. 559,618 

3.3 • Figures not available 
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1. Figurea not available 

2. Figure* not available 

state grants. y organisations reoelve substantial 

ordinary maritime aohoola'on an K P ?£tl£ Sith'SSS^i^ 
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POLICY. LUftMIATIQit AND EXPERIMENT 

A. POLICE 

With regard to Spain's polioy on tht eduoation and training 
of migrant wori«rs and their ohi^ren and with particular 
reference to eduoation of children whiu aubjoot to 
compulsory aohooling in the host oountry, this report 
summarises the statement made b y the Trehnioai Seoretary 
of the Sohwol Council for the extension of education to 
Spanish emigrants at the UNESCO meeting on 22-26 Ootober 1973 
on the education of Spanish emigrant workers and their 
ohlldren. 

1. Motives and' antecedents 

Access to oulture is a right oonferred on all Spaniards by 
the country's fundamental statutes. 

Basio general eduoation (flducaoi&n general basioa) and 
elementary occupational training are oompulsory for 
ohildreu aged from 6 to 15 years. 

Persons temporarily or permanently away from their home 
country for work or other reasons certainly cannot be 
deprived of this right or exempted from this obligation. 

In fact their position merits urgent and speoJai consideration. 

The Spanish emigrant is exposed to the impaot of 2 cultures 
with widely differing characteristics: on the cne hand 
Spanish culture, a heritage to which he is attaohed for 
sentimental as well as praotioal and utilitarian reasons, 
and on the other the culture of the host country, which 
affords him the opportunity to enrich his cultural 
knowledge and in which he must participate if he is to 
become successfully integrated in his new environment. 

These considerations have induoed the authorities concerned 
with Spanish culture to give increasing- aid towards the 
education of emigrants and particularly of their children 
of compulsory school age. 

The Sp ani sh Emigration Institu te 

Initially the Spanish Emigration Institute, an 
administrative body set up under *he authority of the 
Ministry of Labour on 17 July 1956, endeavoured to meet 
the educational needs of Spanish emigrants within the 
limit of its budgetary possibilities. 
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I? HS'J 1 * l ! T %ld trying salaries, through the c one a la tea 
It fl^ r fJ 1V urL p r lmary •^cation* to tSSSmSS 1 ohlldreS # 
i? Sm^ 1 ^ 8 !:* Whe *V' e ? 6 " ary * it aloo rented premises 

tl^M SterSal! h ° 0U Pr ° Vld " d r0qu?Blte 

5Kif225S r fKS"5 ifi. 1 ?S ftted -, by ? ay °f grants have 

c'o^r^^ of eml8rant8 to bc * h lotion 

The Institute has also paid foen to tutors oporatin* an 

nGbw ? ,k of ,30ur89s b y »«o in preparation fSr the 
MSf fi seoon ? ary ^^atton certificate/ Tnanks to the 
libraries, periodicals and other media for disseminating 
oulture whioh they possess, the oentres for Spanish emigrants 
havo made an effective contribution to this work of education. 

However, the initial action by the Institute with regard to 
tne education of our emigrants became more and more 
inadequate as the number of emigrants rose. 

Jt ie 5F^! w,lt « deluded between the Ministry of Labour and 
the Ministry of Education and Soienoe on 28 July 1969 laid 
w for ? or,e effc -c-ive aotion to educate emigrants, 

by dividing between the 2 ministries the responsibilities 
which this aotion entails. 

e^j f ranis° Una11 f ° r thS extenslon of oduoation to Spanish 

As a result of this agreement, a Schools Council fcr the 
extension of education to Spanisn emigrants was set up, 
with specific responsibility for educating emigrants and 
ensuring that they have the same opportunities as Spaniards 
resident in Spain, 

Assistant ijltur al attache's for emigration 

The Spanish Ministry for Poroign Affairs has appointed 
4 teohnical inspectors of education as assistant cultural 
attaohes< for emigration to implement the Schools Council's 
programme. 

At present these attached are appointed to Paris, Berne 
Bonn and Brussels (the attache 1 in this last city deals with 

f T dUQat i°K problems of S^nish emigrants in Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands and tho United Kingdom as well as Belgium). 
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Edition central 



Tha Ministry of Eduoatlon and Soienoe baa to data sot up 
eduoation oontrea In the following countries! 



There are also other oentres run exclusively by the 
Spanish Emigration Institute and not yet subjeot to the 
Ministry of Education. 

Spanish teachers teach in various schools in the host 
oountrios. 

Over 1,000 schools have been set up for Spanish emigrants. 
How the education is give n 

In organising this education it was bornt. in mind that, If 
it were left solely to the schools of Mie host country to 
educate our emigrants and more particularly their children, 
these would be deprived of the considerable advantage of 
knowing the Spanish language and culture and would also 
•iave serious difficulties in recovering their place in 
Spanish life when they returned to Spain, as most of them do. 

On the other hand, to provide Spanish classes solely for 
emigrants' children, and possibly the parents too, would 
prevent them from becoming integrated, as is desirable, 
in the social and oultural life of the host oountry and 
would end by creating virtual ghettos. 

Our oentres therefore have the task of giving migrants who 
do not speak the language of the country in which they 
live preparatory and introductory instruction in it and 
a supplementary role among those who have already been 
incorporated in that country! s schools. 

In some cases, a teacher serves a number of different 
places and in others children who travel to a centre In 
school transport paid for by the Spanish Government. 

Pupils attending these centres have the same school 
record as is used in basic general schools in Spain. 



Federal Republlo of Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Luxembourg 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



161 
31 
61 
21 

15 
2 



2 

46 
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Thla reoord ihwa not only tho marks awarded to tht pupils 

by tho Spanish teacher but a loo thooo awarded by tho toaohor 
of the oountry of residence. This aolvoa tho problem of 
the integration of Spanish emigrants in tho Spanish schools 
system. 

Tho pupils are provided with textbooks and other sohool 
material free of oharge. 

Examinations for the primary education certificate and the 
^ Gre.duado ggooiar" (general certificate of eduoat^onT 

Up to now possession of the primary eduoation certificate 

was a minimum requirement for any occupation. Today an 
alternative is the "Oraduado Eeoolar" certificate* 

The 2 certificates are awarded either at the end of the 
primary eduoation or basic general education phase, without 
examination or, in the case of pupils who did not acquire 
the requisite knowledge in the required time, subjeot to 
the passing of a number of tests. These examinations are 
held abroad periodically for the benefit of emigrants. 

Pupils who for intellectual or other reasons are unable 
to obtain this certificate although they have undergone 
the appropriate sohoollng reoelve a certificate of school 
attendance, 

" Radio advanced secondary eduoation oertifloate " 

A "radio advanced secondary eduoation certificate" has also 
been instituted. Lessons in preparation for this examination 
are given by 9^ tutors in the Federal Republlo of Germany, 
9 in Belgium, 2 in Canada, 26 in Franoe, 10 in the Netherlands, 
2 in the United Kingdom, 3 in Italy and 5h in Switzerland, 

The tutors direct the work of the pupils, who study by means 
of tape recorders, films and other audio-visual aids whioh 
come from Spain. At the end of the courses, examination 
boards from Spain travel to the various emigration countries. 

University eduoation At a distance 

An agreement has recently been concluded by the Ministry of 
Education and Science and the Ministry of Labour with a view 
to facilitating to the utmost emigrants' access to Spanish 
university education. 

Agencies have been set t.p in Paris, Bonn, Brussels and Berne 
and, in principle, a hundred grants have been awarded for 
the special university entrance courses for persons aged 
over 25 who do not hold the advanced secondary eduoation 
certificate Generally required of university entrants. 



Spanish emigrants and tholp children nay qualify for the 
grants awarded in Spain and also for those intended 
specially for them. 

The following grants have thus been awarded: 

- for .studies in Spain 

12,1 !5 f£ nts tota mng H 123,930,000 pts. 

30 "Prince of Spain" .grants viz 2,620,000 ptb. 

12 "Pranoiaoo Pranoo" grante viz 2,204,000 pts. 
153 grants for specialist university 

or trohnioal studies totalling 13,950,000 pts. 

- for stud lea abroad 

6,273 granta totalling 40,496,000 pts. 

Total 183,350,000 pts. 

Vooatlo n al training ooursos and sooial and on v ir on mental 
adaptation c ourses ——————— 

Before going abroad, an emigrant io given the opportunity 
to attend vocational training courses and ooursos designed 
to prepare him for the new sooial life and environment in 
whioh he. must find a plaoe. Fourteen courses of the former 
kind, and 2b of the latter have been organised. 

Permanent eduoation 

This kind of eduoation is being progressively organised 
and is expected to spread as soon as the Ministry of 
Education and Science has issued regulations for it in 
aooordanoe with the now eduoation act. 



Elementary v oc ational training 

This kind of education is provided for under the present 
eduoation aot; it is compulsory and free for persons who 
have oonoluded their baslo general education. Regulations 
governing it are also in process of being framed. ' 

Most host oountries do not understand - or at any rate they 
have not introduced appropriate legislation - that their 
educational responsibilities towards foreign workers must 
not be confined to securing places for them in their own 
schools. They should regard it as their duty, firstly, 
to make available the resouroes necessary to give effective 
assistance to those sohools whose attendance is compulsory 
and, seoondly, to enable immigrants to preserve and oontinue 
to study tlw language and culture of their homo country so 
that on their return home they can be integrated into the 
Spanish education system or at least increase their 
cultural knowledge. 



■ »> ■ 

Any oountry which dooo not met these needs - thla means 
?f?^? 0untr i e8 • " nould Militate the task of the Spanish 
teachers, who are appointod by the oounoll and whollv Said 
by Spain, by allowing them to give their lessons in its 
own eohools, even during normal sohool hours" 

The aotual situation is very different, however, 

? h !20 ft ? p d Hf 1 ? u J t n9 «otiatione, authorisation to use 
a country's cffioial sohool premises is obtained, a mere 
2i« n £! ln ^ he 1 ? on} - authorities is enough to prevent our 
teachers from giving their lessons there. This and 
i? l a f a 11 ^ 10 ™* which are fortunately rare, sometimes 
PJfvent Spain's efforts to take educational care of it™ 
emigrants from producing satisfactory rosulte. 

Apart from its questionable edueational value, the himework 
which teachers give their pupils always causes a Spanish child 
^S^ 1 T cr ? number 0j£ ' ^ a «ons, mainly because he does 
not know tne language, he is unable to do work whioh his 
classmates can perform with oase. 

5Si« h ?L must 4 S be fwsotten that immigrant children come 
^e lowest social and cultural strata of society, so 

hSSSworkf 1 " parente are unable t0 hel P or « ulde in their 

In countries whore the learning of one or more foreign 
languages is compulsory, it should be aocepted that 
immigrant ohildren should be taught the language of their 
oountries of origin if their parents so wish. In some 
countries, the eduoation material sent to the Spanish 
schools is subjeot to customs duty. 

22 , J l 3 , i?f}?' flf 0 ! 1 cent £ es are not always provided with the 
facilities that are desirable for their establishment and 
operation. Yet they have the twofold advantage of solving 
serious social and family problems and of admitting children 
with psycho-physioal or behavioural difficulties. 

It will be noted that the schools established by Spain 
a i???7 alwa y s ha ve teachers from the host country in 
addition to those sent from Spain, 

In all countries there is a shortage of places in nursery 
schools, kindergartens and other pre-school establishments. 

3. The difficulties whioh the ohildren of our emigrants have 
in adjusting ..o the eduoation systems of the host countries 
is even greater when their stay in the foreign country 
is temporary, particularly when their integration in the 
host country follows a period of schooling in Spain. Such 
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ohildren need apeoial eduoational treatment, both to 
loam qulokly the language of the country whore they 
live and to preserve a sound and adequate knowledge of 
the Spanish language and oulture. 

The assistant oultural attaches for emigration (at 
present there is one in Bonn, one in Paris and one in 
Brussels* and there will shortly be one in London) 
maintain permanent oontaot with tne eduoatlon authorities 
of the countries where they live, with a view to 
solving the problems and difficulties referred to above. 

Sometimes approaches are at a high level. In June 1073, 
for example, negotiations on the eduoatlon of our emigrants 
were oonduoted in Berne between a Swiss oommlttee of 
experts and experts from Spain. 

Spanish teaohers who teaoh in Immigration countries in 
aocordanoe with the legislation of those countries, with 
their work guided and oo-ordinated through the offioes 
of the assistant oultural attaoh^s, do their utmost and 
use all their ingenuity to find the best possible solutions 
to the difficulties of eaoh oaae. 

LEGISLATION 

The major legislation and agreements on the eduoatlon of 
Spanish emigrants are the following: 

General Edu oat lon Act No. 14 of 4 August 197 0 

Section '47 stipulates that special attention shall be 
paid to the education of emigrants and their ohildren, 
at all levels and stages and in all its forms. 

Emigration Act No. 33 (197 1 ) 

"The state shall afford the emi<srant and his family 
the best educational opportunities in accordance 
witn the General Education Act. 

As provided in that Act, the Ministry of Education 
and Science shall attach special importance to the 
education of emigrants and their children at all 
levels and stages and according to all methods. 
To this end the said Ministry shall, in agreement 
with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the 
Ministry of Labour, sot up and endow such state 
education centres as art necessary and shall 
introduce such courses and education systems as 
the special circumstances created by emigration 
call for. It shall establish an adequate system 
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studies oorriad out hS 6 ^fi2? ° r c °n«n«ation of 
centres abroad;" V eal « pant » a * ^uoation 

Ministry for Forejgn &fairs'nn2 tEW* ion with tha 
submits to the Mlnlstrv or S*°?2».J!J" tr S Je mioa organisation 
through the Ministry of Labour °"J*2 a 8nd S 2 lcnoa eao »» ys«r, 
requirements based on the dis& 1 £,>??£ ey 2 f National ' 
the emigrant population; it tit-, ^circumstances of 

the oo-ordlnatlon that is estab"??^ 98 * dlraot **t 



fl^B^^ °r the 

Advancement, the state give! eml B «nf dl r' ,fc ? r ^ 0 of Soola l 
new environment and nts^^en^or^fr^fLSf a'Sroa'd 

and socure and co-ordinate sunoo^ ?5J ate f? ec ^ centres 
- Internationa! fi rm8 ^l S^&roo^ub^fS 



or 

private. 



MTSkf&rh'thS 00 - or «"^^ Its action 

secretariat Sf"&5 {XteSf ^iXt^^ " d the 

A&roement of gfi .miy 

ohUdrenlS ^'S^^lS^M S f?? lsh 

thera real oqualitv of omSJ. countries v.hile affording 

and to -poiSibS the oul?Sral U ?evei W of h afl r '?, idan * S ln S £ a1 *" 
agreement provides for «=i 8 Y_ f adult migrants", the 
for the oxtSnilM of od^oatfon 'tM Sohools «">™oil 
lays down the council Toowor« a t °H°??" l8h grants and 
of the 2 ministries involved! * responsibilities 

ZtT 3 M^SSf" ln ««««• the various 

f&SiXHg fh P e al ?ust e ^ Sr \ n a t „ S s ar n ° rt Pr ? h Vlded Mlfch *^ 
future countries of °rIsid^ 0 ^ WS T ^ d °* her fJPOota of their 

covers educational opportunities ?» ^ r ^ ti0n natu rally 
own schools and in the eZJn™ £ th ths new country's 
Spun. ne education centres maintained by 
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On 31 May 1973# a comprehensive doaalor mm aubmitted to 

the Secretariat comprising amon? other publications an 
"Emigration Guide", (Supplementary information on the 
subject la enclosed.) 

II. Every pupil in Spanish oduoatlon centres is issued with 

a echnol reoord in which are entered the sohooling already 
rooo • ^ # the educational level attained and the marks 
reoelvdd by him. 

In addition, a personal progress file is established for 
oaoh pupil in which are recorded not only the above- 
mentio".*d educational details but also particulars 
concerning his physical condition and state of health. 

Eaoh pupil receives an extract from this register (ERPA), 
(A specimen extract is enclosed.) 

III. With regard to the training of teachers responsible for 
educating Migrant v:orkers' ohildren abroad, please 
consult the report submitted to the Council of Europe 
on 14 November 1973* a copy of which is enclosed. 

IV. In the sohool record referred to above, each toaoher 
responsible for educating emigrants records all the 
marks obtained by their pupils in his own subjects and 
those obtained in the schools of the country of residence. 

When a pupil returns to Spain, the school record enables 
hi;.i to be placed In the appropriate educational phase of 
Spanish schools. 

Spanish pupils t 'io attain the advanced secondary education 
level abroad anu qualify for university education are 
admitted to higher education in Spain. 

Professional certificates acquired by Spanish workers 
abroad are accepted if the holder applies for a post in a 
Spanish firm, even if not recognised officially. 

C. RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

With a grant from the Gorman Catholic Church, the Spanish 
Archbishopric Migrations Committee carried out a study 
in the Ruhr basin on the education problems of Spanish 
children in Germany, The findings are recorded in 3 
volumes which are being translated into German with a 
view to publication. 

The Spanish Emigration Institute is currently carrying cut 
a study on the problems posed by the education of Spanish 
emigrants' children in Switzerland. 
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A praotioal analysis was nude of tha raohiom «f mh^i 
aduoation and of pupils' eoholEtio ba^Sardn?^ SI**"* 1 

£$2i e X« 12 £ hls ond mn * ohildrtn uoro subjected to a 
series of tests, mainly in Geneva, Lausanne, HoucWrtei! 

£vJ?^l! x " de " Pon S s ' Berne ' Zurioh, Winterthui and ' 
and ^ renfcs * teaohera and persons dealing 
with education questions in any capacit^re interviewed. 
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FAR T II 
STATISTICS 



Although Spain Is beginning to be an Immigration 
country, It Is difficult to give statistics on immigrants 
as most of them are ostensibly tourists or temporary 
visitors who work clandestinely. 

Even those who make their work situation legal 
generally krep their families in their home oountries. 

The problem of the education of immigrants and their 
ohildren has therefore not so far arisen. 

Atlases of Spanish emigration, covering the years 
1968, 1970 and 1971, were submitted on 31 May 1972. An 
atlas covering 1972 is also available now. 
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of Eiinri L 5? v £ BI, ?£i2 rM,d £ eport submitted to the Council 

XhfiES? J£ 31 m ¥ J972, reference was made to 2 kinds of 

«2SS?i5J W8 i ??* intended for emigrants and the ether 
containing studies on emigration. 

u ? op ; QS of these publications are available at the 
K E^E^EJ*? ? f t ? e SohoolB Council for the extension 
?07^SS?Jf2I t 2 ?E anis ? eml y R ntB. in addition, thore are the 
1972 edition of the emigration atlas, the 1973 emigration olan 

L«?«K° h 5 nsl y e u eml F atlon surve y a ^ the 1972 statistic? of ' 
assistea Spanish emigration. , . ;;..v- A 8 OI 
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POLICY, LEGISLATION AND EXPERIMENT 



POLICY 

Like the majority of European countries, Sweden has never 
set out to be an immigration country. On the other hand 
the Government and Parliament of Sweden have both subscribed 
to the principle of maximum mobility across national 
frontiers. Thus more than 400,000 foreign citizens ani 
more than 200,000 former aliens are resident in Sweden 
today. 

This does not mean that/ immigration to Sweden is completely 
free. On the contrary Sweden has adopted a policy of con- 
trolled immigration, not for the sake of control, but as 
one means of realising an immigration policy implying 
equal treatment of native and foreign subjects. For this 
reason, access to employment and housing are stipulated 
as conditions for the award of labour and residence permits. 

One of the fundamental principles of Swedish immigration 
policy is to give the immigrant a genuinely free choice 
between staying in Sweden and returning to his country of 
origin or, alternatively, emigrating to a third country. 

Question 1 ; Policy in regard to the provision of education 

and training for migrant workers and their 
children 

^Sguage _teaching_f 2£ .S£u It _ immigrants 

It is of the greatest importance that, at an early stage of 
their stay in Sweden, immigrants should receive Swedish 
language teaching and an introduction to the Swedish way 
of life. A law has been passed which entitles immigrants 
to time off with pay to learn Swedish (see also Section B, 
Legislati on^ . To enable immigrants to make use of the 
public services, to communicate with various official 
bodies and with their environment, to participate in 
culture and information, additional support is required 
from the community. 

Information issued at places of work, schools and in the 
community as a whole during the early period can be 
obtained only through an interpreter or by furnishing the 
information in the immigrants' own languages. Even in the 
case of immigrants who have been in Sweden for some time 
and acquired a certain knowledge of Swedish their knowledge 
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^£°li*L2£l£et_trainir^ 

a,ji?2!i-« a 7 e for !?f 1 }y the opportunities as Swedish 

siderable extent labour market training is , V e n " 




courses and courses of inatr. > nH«n ' *««p«-«ary wiearetica. 
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During the budget year 1972-73 »ome 106,700 persona started 
courses of labour market training, among whom uome 11,580 
immigrant s (« 10 . 9$ ) • 

Within labour market training it has proved that many 
immigrants, owing to language difficulties, have difficulty 
in following the teaohing although they have taken a 2- 
month Swedish language course. Immigrants with such 
difficulties can, for teaohing of the aforesaid general 
subjects, h«vo one or mere of the subjects replaced by a 
corresponding increase of Swedish language teaching. In this 
context it may be mentioned also that, during tho autumn 
of 1973* experimental vocational training of Finnish 
immigrants in the Finnish language is to be tried out at 
certain .places within the framework of labour market 
training. 

Questions 2 and jf : Difficulties and measures to meet 

them 

Immigrant _ch i ldr en 

Two-thirds of the immigrant children at Swedish primary 
schools are from the Nordic countries, particularly from 
Finland, which alone represents move than 50$ of the 
total, Non-Nordic pupils come frcm some 30 groups of 
nations, chiefly Yugoslavs, Germans, Greeks and Turks. The 
immigrant .element is highly concentrated in some municipal- 
ities and countries, but is geographically widespread. For 
municipalities with few immigrants the question of teachers 
for remedial or native language teaching of immigrant 
children is often difficult to solve in a satisfactory 
manner. Remedial Swedish language teaching can generally 
be arranged to a sufficient extent but, when the number of 
pupils is small, it may be impossible to find teachers for 
certain teaching in the native language. 

The shortage of native ?,anguage teachers may also be a 
difficulty in municipalities with large numbers of 
immigrants; for certain minor language groups teaching in 
the native language may be altogether impossible. The most 
favourable situation exists in the university towns, where 
foreign students can be employed on a whole-time basis for 
certain teaching of immigrants. 

New recruitment of native language teachers for private 
schools takes place at the start of each academic year. 
The requirements on these teachers are that they have a 
sufficient command of Swedish to be able to collaborate 
with other school officials and to work in accordance with 
the goals and guidelines of the Swedish curriculum. Througn 
an agreement signed in 1967 Finland has annually been able 
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competent teachers for tho Finnish la^ur.ge eroS ia 

sari I'lS^-^Ji.Ti^ is 

courses are also arranged regionally and 1 Sea lly The 

w ed fi lal u^ n ! truction in Swedish ("Swedish as fo&ian 

Hf) lor U t S l^L ly , " iV ? n by & " edish clas " "eject 
te oner*, tor these teachers as well c^nt j.nuation courses 
are arranged centrally, regionally and locally. courSo * 

a?r^riad C h^hiioT^' ? av ? found fche continuation courses 
f 2 hitherto to be inadequate in scope and content A 

nnfL4 d ^ nce ? 4 .P ro F amme of continuation courses on Wsrant 
s^hSft 0 "!*/^ th ? em P has ^ on different categories^f 
school officials, is at present being planned. 

a^r^fS^ 1 alternative 6 ! Zti" ^Education 
for.ig^^^^Jf SK^Ji! ^cher^n S/r^f 88 
the schools of education (80 and 160 hours respectively 
Finn*-* tlt^ ? lf"8««8«« f°r above all Xtti2 and 

W?-^ T™nf if Ude ^ S wil1 start as from tl» school year 
tZ'^-lo. A continuous development of teachina aids la in 
progress both in Swedish and in several iffit tag^s. 

SHSStionjj. Distinctions bstween permanently settling and 

temporarily resident migrants 



The 
betwe 



een^er^enJ'fnH 8 ?^ 1 " 8 of J mm isrants make no distinction 
^h^T p ?r ? and temporary immigrants. The individual 
school unit, however, should take into account the nuoil"s 
prospects and needs when planning an educa^iSnai pr^amml. 
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Question S t Non-European migrants 9 

Growing problems In oon Juno t ion with the increase in number 
of non-European immigrants are the differences between tht«.tr 
oultural pattern and sooial notions of the family and those 
existing in Sweden, and differences between the sohool back- 
ground of oertain non -European and SweOish teenagers, which 
often makes it difficult to incorporate these immigrant 
ohlldren into Swedish classes. 

B. T/::0 IK NAT ION 

Question 1 ( li): Legislation, oompulsory 3cLool level, 
a. Remedial^ instruotian 

Remedial itiotruotlon at compulsory sohcols may be given during 
at most o periods per week per group of foreign or stateless 
pupils or of Swedish children returning from sohools abroad. 
The objeot of remedial instruction is to provide the pupils 
with the best possible prospeots in their schooling in Sweden. 

The object of the instruction is through a proper in'jroduotlon 
oomprisinc elementary teaching in :he understanding and speaking 
of Swedish, and information c warning the new environment., to 
ease the puril's arrival at school through eduoational guidance, 
when possible, and with the aid cf educational material in the 
pupil's native tongue, to prevent unnecessary wa&te of the 
pupil's time spent on study owing to a lack of knowledge of 
Swedish, It is also assumed: 

that special guidance will be giver. :'or the nco^ssary 
co-ordination of the teaohing of a siven subjecc, eg 
English, in the previous and new school, 

that the pupil welfare measures of :he school oonduce 
to satisfactory social adaptation o! the pupil to the 
sohool and its children, Inf orrrati-.n to and regular 
contact with the pupil's home is therefore of great 
impor tance. 

Pupils with different native tongues can without difficulty be 
given Joint Swedish language teaching. This should be done 
by a Swedish teacher. The groups of "pupils shculd be small 
(3-5 pupils) and as far as possible homogeneous respect of 
ags and ability in Swedish. For municipalities with a sufficient 
number of pupils a permanent language c'.inic can bo established 
with a half or a whole teacher appointment. The differentiation 
of the teaching with short, often recurring e-cercis*s, which 
is aesirable in this context, ai d which the clinic can offer, 
may otherwise be difficult to arrange in casej whwn remedial 
instruction is given by a teacho," otrier than the c lass -teacher . 
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The iwdial tn.nruotion may also oonslst of studies in 

using the «tud"ma?emf ?n 6 thf p5p^?; P n a t^^SonL«°SS? ^ 
been approved by the looa «duoatiSnal aStoority? ^ " h * 8 

be Toaohing^in nativoJ.an£uage 

arrangad aS far as possible between PupUs^l^d'JPe're'n^o lasses. 
At tho tfunior and intermediate levels Ptrm»«vi « e „ „ 

Question 1 (iu); Upper secondary level. 
Admission t o ju£per_sec ondary_so hoo 1 

St-.l, S tltution_of bush's n,tlve_tr nffiie .for_other_lan £ uage teaching 
otrr'^Wlg^o^^^i? 0 ^??^ S6 ? 0ndary a ^ 



(1) C-language = third foreign language. 
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If the syllabus for a given strsam does not lnolude a C -language, 
the regulations In the first paragraph oonoernlng C-language 
will apply instead to a B-language (1) or, if this subject as 
well is not included, the English language. 

The Board of Eduoation draws up the ourrioulum for languages 
vihloh a pupil may ohoose as stated above* 

Re2tedial_ins£ruo£ipji 

Immigrant pupils have the same right as other upper secondary 
pupils to remodial instruction. As from the anademio year 
1974-75, this instruction will be essentially reinforced. 

In municipalities with a large number of immigrant children 
basic vooational courses and courses with modified ourrioulum 
and syllabus on a 2-year sooial work line may, by deoision of 
the Board of Eduoation, be arranged for immigrant children. 

p oat -secondary level 

a « Uniyer sJL tyjsduc ation 

foreign ^ ftudents 

The Code of Statutes (SFS 1967:450) contains provisional 
regulations concerning admission to higher education at 
educational establishments or on lines of eduoation run by 
or in receipt of support from the state or under state supervision. 
This statute regulates not only the cvs&tion of qualification 
for students with Swedish schooling but also for students with 
foreign schooling. 

Students who have matriculated in Denmark, Finland, Iceland or 
Norway qualify for admission to the universities and to 
Linkb'ping College among o'cher establishments. Depending on the 
faculty concernod it may be required that the student has a 
knowledge also of certain specified subjects. For other 
foreign students the University Council (or similar tody) may 
concede admission to a university (or similar establishment) of 
a student who has taken a foreign examination qualifying for 
admission to a university or corresponding scientific faculty 
in the foreign country. Persons may be admitted also who 
may be assumed on other grounds to be capable of benefitting 
by the teaching at the faculties. General regulations for 
examination of such applications -by the University Council have 
been issued by the Chancellor of the universities. As regards 
aamission to a restricted intake line, the admission to which 
is decided by the Chancellor of the universities, the University 
Councils sfcall submit the matter to the Chancellor of the 
universities. 
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The requirement of a prior knowledge of Swedish is not speoified. 

A proposf.1 that a knowledge of Swedish shall be a condition for 
General qualification has, however, been advanced by among others, 
the Qualifications Committee. In a Bill (1971:81) on 
eduoational grants for foreign students, however, it has been 
stated that no general requirement of a documented knowledge 
of Swedish should at present be imposed. It is pointed out in 
this connection that the univorsity authorities, in examining 
applications by non-Nordic subjects, should take into account 
the need for a knowledge of Swedish if students are to be able 
adequately to benefit by the teaching. 

Swddish_ language ^c our ses^ 

Non-Swedish-speaking students can take Swedish language courses 
at universities. The courses may be held at the universities 
and at Linkb'ping College and are under the supervision of the 
Chancellor of the universities. They are arranged by a teaching 
staff committee subordinate to the respective University Council. 
The teaching - which has the character mainly of simple training 
of proficiency, chiefly in modern spoken and written Swedish - 
is divided into 4 sections of 90 periods each. Participants for 
these courses are accepted in accordance with rules established by 
the respective Universlt-.y Council. Persons qualifying for 
admission to these courses are non-Swedish-speaking students at 
universities and certain specified colleges, and non-Swedish- 
speaking persons who intend to apply for admission to such 
establishments and who fulfil the qualification conditions in 
other respects. A person with foreign post-secondary education 
who has an imperative need for a qualified knowledge of Swedish 
for permanent work in Sweden may also be admitted to these courses. 

It has been pointed out in various contexts that a good knowledge 
not only of Swedish but also of English is of great importance 
if a student is to benefit from post -secondary education. 

Teaching 

Only in exceptional cases - apart from teaching of languages - 
is regular teaching given in a language other than Swedish. 
On some social science courses the teaching for foreign students 
has been given in English. 

b . £dult_education 

Since 1965 adult immigrants have been offered courses in Swedish 
free of charge, including also an introduction to Swedish civics. 
Those courses usually have the form of study circles run by the 
educational associations. As a rule the studies take place 
during leisure hours, consisting of 2-j5 periods on each occasion, 
but the possibility also exists for intensive courses of at most 
240 periods with at least 4 periods per day. The goal of this 
teaching of Swedish and civics is to give immigrants the necessary 
linguistic proficiency and information to enable them to live 
and function in the Swedish community. 
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Swedish language teaching for Immigrants is arrangod also at 
folk high schoolE as residential courses of up to 4 weeks, 
Whol^ immigrant families can be received on these courses, as 
it is easy to arrange for supervision of children at the schools, 

Swedish language teaching for immigrants is also given on 
labour market training oourses at special centres administered 
by the Labour Market Board and the Board of Education, 

To enable immigrants working in their homes, especially women, 
to participate in organised language studies, experimental 
courses have been run since 1970, which are combined with child 
supervision and adapted especially to the needs of persons 
working in the home. 

On 1 July 1973 > a law on Swedish language teaching of immigrant 
employees entered into force, under which employers shall ensure 
that foreign employees are enabled to take a course in Swedish 
in paid working time. Immigrants taken on since 1 January 1973, 
thus have the right to 240 hours of teaching on pay. The wage 
received during this period shall not be less than that which 
would have been paid for work for the employer. For foreign 
employees taken on prior to 1 January 1973* the employer shall, 
if required, provide Swedish language training during l60 or 
240 hours depending on die employee's earlier knowledge of 
Swedish. The extent of teaching shall be decided in consultation 
between the employer and the trades union, based on a language 
test. (Law on right of immigrant to time off with pay for 
Swedish language teaching: Code of Statutes SFS 1972:650. 
Amendment 11 May 1973, SFS 1973 . ) 



RESIT ARCH AFD FXPERIMEMTATTOJ? 



a. ££ult_ii^igrants 

Swedish for immigrants. Organised within framework of labour 
market training (Educational Research Centre, (Pedagogiskt 
centrum), 1972;, 

A major investigation is at present being made of labour market 
training, covering all participants includirg immigrants, for 
whom the application forms have been translated into several 
immigrant languages, • 

The Commission on Immigrants studies questions relating to 
research and experimentation. T'nrough grants from the Botrd of 
Education, among other sources , a. bibliography of published 
papers from the 1-year-study leve, and upwards hus recently been 
issued at the Sociology Departrn^n 1 -, at Stockholm University. 
(David Schwarz: Research on immigrants and minority groups etc. 
A Bibliography, Stockholm 1973.) 
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The towns of VaVteras and SBdertSlje are experimenting with 
immigrant olacses on a a-year work lin* with modified syllabi 
approved by the Board of Education. moamea syllabi 

L^t 1 ! vo °ational course for immigrants has been introdu— • on 
upp^r secondary school vocational lines in several municioaliMes 
in order to permit the admission of immigrant youth en th« 

EdSat a Ln?° r - tl0nal UnCS With SyllabuS ^rSvef bf the ISard of 

Projects of which the costs are borne by the Beard of Education: 
c . !:'£lroary_school 

Contact school-homes i a sub-Dro1ecfc wit-h-»n ♦->,.- ^ w, 

in Uppsala directed to immigr^n^pSpiL^anS tt^SSS^ ^ 

l°S s fh for bilingual teaching of immigrant children, a project 
under the management of Professor I Johannesson, Education^? 
Research Department, Lund University. a " ne5S0n ' *<«aatlon_l 

Closed-circuit television programmes for teaching of imrri errant-* 
arKapini Pr ° duUed * C ' am ° ng ° thSr Plac **' t\e pfimary^of S 

OlofstrSm? ° f ±rmiEvant teacl ^S at the primary school at 

islonMnnn^/' 6 ? 0 ^" 8 aldS ln diffe rent immigrant languages 
io continuously in progress. 66 

A report has been issued on a project defrayed iointiv h v f ha 

s««d^h M f rket B ° a r d and the Bo ^d of Eduction on Sethods of 
Swedish language teaching of adult immigrants. mctIloas °* 

With financial support from the Council of Europe a studv c f 

2 preparatory classes in Stockholm primary schools was ollf«H 

fub^ft-^^ 0 ^^ 10 year 1972 -7^' A special report is DeS ' 
submitted to tho Council of Europ*. owing 

s^^ed ma 7iQ?n 00l n, tr , ialS ^° r children in Sweden 

™,n?£™«?«i 9a ' T . Du f ln S 1971-72 crials were conducted <r 17 
municipalities. During 197.3 continued trials wll? b- m'de L 
10 municipalities . The aim of these trials is to find 
organisational and educational solutions which will give 

K ^^^^^^ society 
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PART II P 

STATISTICS 

A. MIGRANT WORKER POPULATION 

Question 1 : Total number of aliens having applied for work 

in Sweden at 1 July 1973: Say/ 656 (according 
to statement from the National Immigration & 
Naturalisation Board) 

Question 2 : Breakdown by nationality at 1 April 1972 

(according to statement from the National 
Immigration & Naturalisation Board) 

Denmark, Finland, Norway, Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
1^920 113,627 127,88 10,859 *UC9 2^824 4237 

Spain, U.K.'; Czechoslovakia, Turkey, Germany, Hungary, Austria, 
4503 4523 3278 5873 1L389 527§ 3845 

Other 
14520 

Question 3 : Total number of employed according to population 

and housing census 197O: 3^12,668, (aged 16 years 
and above) 

B. EDUCATIO NAL SITUATION OF MIGRANT W O RKERS * CHILDRry 
"(according to Central Bureau of Statistics, figures 
of composition of population^ 

1. Pre -school education 

wm ^» W « ^» ^ m ^ ^ m ^ m ^ * m ^ m ^ ^» 

Question i.i : Number of children aged 0-6 years of foreign 

nationality in Sweden 

31 December 1971 31. December 1972 

73*886 69825 

Question 1.2 ; Number of children in Sweden aged 0-6 years 

31 December 1971 31 December 1972 

8:1*5329 8Q0903 

Questi on 1,5 : Number of immigrant c: ildren in pre-school 

education 

The central Bureau of Statistics has at prtsant no statistic 
of the number of immigrant children in pre-school education. 
The production of such a statistic hks, however, been discussed. 
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2* Comculsor^education 



Question 2.1 : Number of children of foreign nationality in 

Sweden, aged 7-15 years 

31 December 1971 31 December 1972 

5Q£23 53976 

Question 2.d : Number of children in Sweden aged 7-15 years 

31 December 1971 31 December 1972 

931,395 995A33 

Question 2.3 : Number of immigrant children at compulsory 

school 

The Central Bureau of Statistics has no figures of the 
number of immigrant children at compulsory school, which, 
however, may possibly be assumed to be the same as the number 
of immigrant children aged 7-15 years (see answer to B.2.1). 

It may be mentioned, however, that the Central Bureau 
of Statistics is at present planning to collect statistics of 
immigrant children at primary and secondary schools. The aim 
of these statistics will be : 

to survey what is being done by schools for immigrant 
children ; 

to investigate whether there are essential differences 
between immigrant children (foreign subject) and other 
children as regards education and employment after 
compuslory schooling, it is intended that the statistics 
shall cover (1) the number of children which schools 
consider to be immigrant children; (2) the number of 
children who have had "immigrant teaching" of different 
kinds (see also under c. below), and (3) the number of 
periods devoted to the purpose. 

3 . EQst-cgmgulsor^^education 

Question 3.1 : Number of aliens in Sweden aged 16 - 20 years 

31 December 1971 31 December 1972 

32>7P0 29,786 

Question 5-2 : Number of youth in Sweden aged 16 - 20 years 

31 December 1971 31 December 1972 

552,780 54^929 



Question 3.3 t Number of migrant workers • ohildren in the age 

group l6 - 20 attending institutions of upper 
secondary education 

Data not available, see answer to II.B.2.3- 

C EDUCATION AND TRAININQ OF MIGRANT WORKERS 

Questions 1-2 : Number of migrant workers attending courses 
J of g:neral education or of vocational training 

for adults 

The Central Bureau of Statistics, in ibs statistics of 
participants on courses of "Swedish for immigrants", does net 
record age . It is therefore not possible to state the numbers 
above and below 21 years among those taking language courses 
or courses of a general character . 

The latest statistic is for the year 1971-72. 

Number of osrsons_attending_stud^ for 

incl. . leaders 

circles entitled to government 

grant 134*758 

circles not entitled to government 

grant 781 

Total ' 1^5,539 

The concentrated public courses were attended by 1,847 
persons in 1971-72 (circles entitled to government grant) . 

Other teaching of Swedish for immigrants is arranged by 
the Board of Education in the form of creparatory courses for 
labour market training. Persons attending these courses 
receive an educational grant from the Labour Market Board. 
According to the Labour Market Board statistics, some 2,5C0 
persons attended such courses of Swedish for immigrants during 
1971-72 . 

For foreign students Swedish language teaching is arranged 
through the universities, in Stockholm the teaching is given 
by the Institute for English-speaking Students, at other 
university towns by the university extra-mural department 
("Kursverksamheten" ) . Some 1,500 students attended this type 
of Swedish language teaching in 1971-72. 

Swedish language teaching is also given on special 
"adaption courses" for gypsies. Some 100 adults attended 1 
these courses in 1971-72. 
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PART III 

DOCUMENTATION 



publications on the education of immigrants, appeared 
in Sweden during the last years . 

The recently published bibliography: "Research on 
immigrants and minority groups etc" ("Invandrar-r och 
minoritetsforslcning m.rr.." by David Schwarz, Stockholm 1973, 
includes the following works in English: 



Andric, M: 



Migration, post-vrar intra-European 
migration of labour force, stencilled, 
46 pages . . Department of Sociology, 
University of Lund, 1970 



Ben-Honachem , E and 3en-Menachem , M: 

Swedish citizens. A socio- 
psychological investigation of 
immigrants in Sweden 



Berner, B: 



Chaib, M: 



de Heymowski, A : 



Hughes , W Jr : 



Hughes , W Jr 



Social structure and unemployment, 
■i background to Turkish migration. 
Stencilled, 52 pages. Department 
of Sociology, University of Lund, 
i-970 

3ilinguni ism and the choice of a 
^caching language, a survey of the 
Algerian Case. Stencilled, 51 
sages and Annex. Department of 
Education, University of Lund, 
:972 

Swedish travellers and their 
ancestry, doctoral thesis, Almquist 
and Wiksell, 277 pages, Uppsala, 
1969 

Seme studies in inter-group relations 
Stencilled, 92 pages and Annex. 
Department of Education, University 
of Uppsala., 1971 

Relations betvjeen Swedes and Black 
3thic Groups. Reports 1-3* 
Department of Education, University 
of Stockholm. Report 4: IMF0- 
Group, Samh, s, llsvetaref Orlaget, 
Stockholm, 1971 
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Vleuvle, K and Andrlc, M: Comrriasion on immigrants: Background 

to the Yugoslav migration to Sweden. 
Case study of a group of Yugoslav 
workers at a factory in Sweden. 
Stencilled, 3550 pages and Annex. 
Stockholm, 1S71 

Sj>aner, R : Immigration and the Swedish economy. 

Stencilled, 10 pages. Department of 
Economics, University of Uppsala, 
1972 

Wlodarczyk , m a and Lind , U: 

Non -Scandinavian students in UmeS, 
a study of their economic end social 
situation. Stencilled, 44 pages and 
Annex. Department of Sociology, 
University of UmeS, 1971 

in addition to the above-mentioned, the bibliograohv 
••Research on immigrants and minority groups" also includes a 
number of works which exist only in Swedish. lnclud es a 
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The education of migrant workers* children in Switzerland 



I NTRODUCTION p. J 

1. Governmental immigration policy 

2. Characteristics of Swiss school organisation rnd policy 
PART I p. l 4 
A. Policy p, ty 

1. 3road outlines of Swiss policy governing the education 
and training of migrant workers' children 

2. Main difficulties encountered in implement ing this 
pol icy 

E, Legislation p.. 8 

Comments 

1. Pre-school level 

2. Compulsory school level 
5. Pam -school measures 

School and vocational information and guidance 

5. Courses in the language and culture of migrants* 
home country 

C, Research and ex percent at ion p. 17 

PART I I (Statistics) p. 18 

Comments 

A, Migrant worker population p. 20 

B. Educational situation of migrant workers' children 



p. 21 



1. Pre-school education 

2. Compulsory schooling 

j5. Post -compulsory education 

Education and training of migrant workers 
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PART III (Documentation) p. 22 

Selective bibliography 



Appendix ; Conference of Cantonal Directors of Education. 

Principles governing the education of migrant 
workers' children. 2 November 1972 



«* **** 

I NTROIaTCTION 

Consideration of the educational situation of children of 
immigrant workers in Switzerland calls first of all for a brief 
description of the salient features of governmental immigration 
policy and the main characteristics of tho school organisation. 
The school and educational situation of foreign children in 
Switzorland, its development and prospects must be considered 
in, and is partially explained by, this context. 

1 . Governmental immigration policy 

The aim of long-term Swiss Federal policy is to s tabili ze 
the number of foreign workers in Switzerland; an3 this, 
in turn, will lead to stabilization of the resident foreign 
population (*). 

The tonso labour market situation and other reliable fact- 
ors give grounds for the belief that there is unlikely to 
be a decrease in employment vacancies over the next few 
years; the demand for foreign manpower is and will con- 
tinue to bo heavy. Stabilization can therefore be achieved 
only by applying severely r estrictive measures . 

However, "... it will also be necessary to promote the 
assimilation of these foreigners and facilitate the natur- 
alization of foreign children brought up in Switzerland. 
To achieve this assimilation it is necossary for tho Swiss 
population to try and understand tho special mentality of 
immigrants, for immigrants to bo willing to adjust to our 
way of life and social institutions, for reciprocal relat- 
ions to bo established, f or immigrants to bo given euua.l 

-3 i ccupational 

;ions with the 
fundamental princ- 
iple of governmental immigration policy is to achieve 
stabilization by a policy of assimilation or, indeed, oF 
restriction where it is clear that the reciprocal capacity 
for assimilation is exceeded. 

./. 




(*) At the end of 1972, the resident foreign population \ as 
1.05 million, i.e. 16.7% of the total resident population 

(**;Pweport of the Federal Council to tho Fedcml Assembly on 
the broad outlines of governmental policy during the 
1971-75 legislature 
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concerned makes it necessary to pursue these two object- 
ives simultaneously and to make what are, indeed, for both 
sides, enriching concessions. Since, in so far as the 
process of assimilation , which implies that the immigrant 
must change his habits and way of thinking and living, 
is accompanied by an adjustment of the education and 
training system to the presence of large groups of foreign- 
ers and to the cultural contribution they can make, mutual 
enrichment must ensue* 

The introduction by the various authorities concerned of 
practical measures to achieve the two above-mentioned 
objectives, is guided and oriented by three general princ- 
iples, namely : 

a. the need to integrate migrant workers' children in local 
schools, so far as possible without their having to 
repeat a class, overcoming in one way or another any 
difficulties they may encounter ; 

b. the need to do everything possible to provide adequate 
instruction in a child's national language and culture ; 

c. the need to prevail upon parents to take an active part 
and assume responsibilities in the schooling and up- 
bringing of their children. 

A review and analysis of the measures hitherto taken by 
school authorities in the light of these three principles, 
are to be found in the next part of this report (B. Legis- 
lation). A digest of those measures is given below : ' 

- development of day-nurserios and children's homes ; 

- development and progressive generalization of pre-school 
education (kindergarten) ; 

- preparatory classes ; 

- supplementary language courses ; 

- supervision of studies and homework ; 

- courses in the language and culture of the home country 
(in the case of large groups of migrants, e.g. Italians 
and Spaniards, educational and financial responsibility 
for such courses is assumed by the respective consular 
authorities) ; 

- inclusion of the results obtained at those courses in the 
official school report ; 

- development of information and documentation for parents 
in their mother tongue ; 

- school for parents ; 

- lightening of the conditions for scholastic advancement 
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- training and further training of teachers ; 

- inclusion of courses in the language and culture of the 
hvjio country in the normal school timetable ; 

- appointment of consultative school committees of parents 
of foreign children. 

Main difficulties encountered in implementing this policy 

The introduction of practical measures of application of 
the general principles of Swiss education policy to the 
schooling of foreign children calls for a favourable general 
climate, the availability of the necessary human and econ- 
omic resources, the harmonising of these measures with the 
basic rules of our political organisation, a degree of co- 
ordination of the measures taken by the various authorities 

- calling for sound reciprocal information - collaboration 
among all Swiss authorities concerned and between these 
authorities and the authorities of the main emigration 
countries. It is when studying these various aspects that 
the main difficulties, points of resistance and possibil- 
ities of making improvements are discovered. 

A» The socio-political pr oblems arising from the presence of 
a large proportion of foreigners (over a fifth of the 
working population) , combined with acute awareness of the 
major tasks facing our national community - e.g. those 
of resolving youth problems; improving the economic and 
social conditions of old people; regional planning, etc. 
- have engendered in broad sections of the population a 
feeling of insecurity which sometimes takes the form of 
a rejection of the foreigner, of mistrust and suspicion 
of behaviour, a way of life or social habits which differ 
from the more or less objective national standards. In 
a country where the school sector is still largely 
governed by direct democratic procedures, the impact of 
such reactions does not always facilitate the intro- 
duction of special measures for the school integration 
of foreign children. 

3. The application of measures to facilitate such integrat- 
ion or, alternatively, to preserve a child's original 
cultural identity, may come up against constitutional 
rules whic h arc difficult if not imposs ible to adjust' . 
For example , the learning at school of a first foreign 
language, cannot be the subject of free choice - e.g. 
Spanish for children of Iberian origin - since the 
situation of Switzerland as a pluril?'.ngual State makes 
it necessary for the first foreign language learned to 
be that of one of the two major groups (French or 
German) . 
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The very support given by authorities to instituting 
courses in the language and culture of migrants' native 
country - the making available of premises and teaching 
equipment, for example - might conflict with the fund- 
amental principle of the territoriality of the languages 
whereby, inter alia, a Swiss citizen settling in another 
language area is not allowed to have his children taught 
in his mother tongue at a publicly-maintained school (*). 

C. Although special measures of support and aid (positive 
discrimination) on behalf of foreign children are the 
general rule where it is it question of giving these 
children accelerated language lesssons to hasten their 
satisfactory integration in a publicly-maintained 
school, such measures are less common in other spheres. 
This applies, for example, to the introduction and 
generalisation of full-day schools (kindergarten in, 
particular) or homework supervision which could not 
possibly be provided solely for migrant workers' 
children; some of their specific needs are, however, 
recognised, since, unlike Swiss married women, most 
wives of foreign workers have a gainful occupation. 
Consequently, compelled to wait for the problem to 
mature, the authorities leave it for the time being to 
institutions, private bodies and employers to take 
whatever stops are deemed appropriate. 

D. Tne inadequacy of the co-ordination between all author- 
ities and bodies called on and competent to lay down 
and pursue the general objectives of the policy govern- 
ing the schooling of immigrant children is both a draw- 
back and an advantage. It is a drawback because of the 
difficulty of defining a policy providing for a series 
of practical measures which would, for example, constit- 
ute an extension of the general provisions agreed on 
in bilateral negotiations with the emigration countries. 
It i an advantage in that decisions can be taken at the 
place where the problems arise, thereby ensuring both 
a sound adaptation of the provisions to their context 
and their efficacity. 

E. Closely linked to the foregoing considerations is a 
problem which has not yet been solved satisfactorily and 
therefore constitutes a difficulty, namely the inadequacy 
a nd v aj pencss of information , which prevents the true 
situation and its development from buing described 
accurately and objectively. 

./. 

{* ) The French school in Bern is the sole exception. This 
private institution, subsidized by the Cantcn of Berne 
and the Swiss Confederation, is intends! for the children 
of French-speaking Swiss Federal civil servants. 
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The reasons for and consequences of this situation varv 

is tS^Sf^fS ^\ mUlti ?i° as P ects » one of Snich^ 
school StetiSffSJ which results from the overall Swiss 
?™2 °1 statistics situation, inconsistent definition of 




information and planning machinery. 

S^>oc Pi ^S r0l t leading public information media 

thP rnh S^ 10 ? t P le vision) can play is not exploited to 
the fuU precisely because of the absence of complete 
ana objective relevant information which would prevent 
inicrmution media from unduly concentrating on events 
or a sensational or controversial nature, 

F. Our scientific .kn owledge of the sociologi cal, cultural 
P^c hological and-oco n feio characlor! ^ Sajg gj 
populations is rather elementary and in any casoiS- 
adeouato for effectual guidance of the polLy- framing 
authorities. There is as yet a lack of data on families' 
wishes with regard to the education of their children? 
t-w._- plans concerning,- their eventual return to their 
hoi:- : country and the variations in those wishes and 

thS^ ^°^ 211 L t0 th V ize of lilies, the length of 
thc.r sta- ir. the country, etc If adequate information 
were available on these points, it would, certainly 

th P ^?,°^? in th ° ^o^tly 'irrational debate on' 
the difficult question of educating and training a larce 
jorexen population and greatly facilitate the work of 
the responsible authorities. 

G- Lastly, numerous difficulties ensue from the present 
tense economic situation , e . ~ p " B ' 

- shortage of teachers ~~ 

- shortage of premises 

- buusotary restrictions at all levels (communal, 
ccjiu-onal, Federal). ' 

Lep;isla f Ion 

rSoS'dlo-lbovcf takGn t0 ^ loment thc objectives 

ents : 
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The Federal authorities, and particularly theso among them 
which negotiate and conclude bilateral agreements on immi- 
gration, are not empowered to enter into binding commit- 
ments regarding education. Their domestic legislative 
competence in this field is limited to the making of 
recommendations to the authorities referred to in para- 
graph 1.; the same is true of the Swiss Conference of 
Cantonal Educational Directors (cantonal ministers); 
the Conference has nevertheless focused its attention on 
this problem which is now one of its permanent preoccup- 
ations (cf. Appendix)* 

It follows from the above explanations that if all laws 
and regulations were enumerated, the list would contain 
numerous repetitions as most cantons have adopted ident- 
ical measures. An exhaustive enumeration of these texts 
is, moreover, impossible as some measures are implemented 
on no other legal basis than, for example, the recording 
in minutes of a decision taken by an executive communal 
authority. I will therefore confine myself to describing 
the effects of these texts and/or decisions (*). 



i. Pre-school level 
Guiding principle 



General rule : 



Special facilities 
provided : 



Pre-school education is an important 
factor in the social integration of 
children; the development of inst- 
itutions at this level will do much 
to promote the smooth absorption of 
migrant workers' children in the 
local community and ensure their 
satisfactory scholastic integration 
from the primary school onwards. 

Foreign children are admitted to 
existing pre-school establishments 
in the same conditions as Swiss 
children. 

To facilitate the learning of the 
language of the place of residence 
by rorr'jgn children and promote their 
integration , the following measures 



have been t aken 



./. 



The information given is based on the results of a survey 
conducted among the education departments of the twenty- 
five cantons by the Centre suisse de documentation en ma- 
tiere d 'enseignement nt d 'education, Geneva, in May 197?. 
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- Courses of introduction to the language of the place 
of residence (French or German) are arranged in many 
localities for immigrant children of pro-school ago 
(particularly in Geneva, Saint-Gallen, Eacle-Rural, 
Basle-Urban, Nidwalde.i, Zurich, Lucerne ),/^xi Zurich, 
experimental courses of this kind have been introduced 

in numerous kindergartens. The cantonal education council 
recommends that communal school authorities hold prepar- 
atory German courses for children speaking a foreign 
language two or three times a week ("Eingliederung 
fremdsprachiger Kinder. Stellungnahme dos Erziehungs- 
rates", "Schulblatt des Kantons Zurich", June 1973) J 
The provision of such courses is under study or en- 
visaged by authorities in various parts of the country 
/in the Canton of Uri in particular, where the education 
council has studied a report of the school psychology 
service^ 

- Placing of foreign children with native families with 
children of the same age twice a week (Nidwalden), 

- Possibility for prospective kindergarten teachers to 
undergo a training course in an Italian kindergarten 
(asilo) (Basle-Kural). 

- Arranging for private lessons on advantageous terms 
(Schwyz) . 

- Individual support and assistance by members of the 
teaching profession. 

■As for financial measures to induce parents to entrust 
their children to public or private nursery schools, 
the situation is as follows : 

- Attendance at all official kindergarten is free of 
charge, whatever the nationality of the child. 

- Some cantons provide grants-in-aid to private kinder- 
garten reserved for foreign children (Italians) 
(Schwyz, Basle-Urban, Thun, Bienne, etc.) . 

- Language courses aro free (Geneva) or subsidized by the 
canton (Zurich). 

Generally speaking, the measures taken by communes are 
the same as cantonal measures, i.e. all children are 
accorded equal treatment with regard to admission to 
kindergarten and these establishments are subsidized. 

The authorities are not acquainted with all facilities 
provided by -pnisvate firms j for children, of* their Smp'loyees. 



./. 
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However, it 



. w» , *w would appear that a number of i 

finance or subsidize Jointly creches, day-n 
kindergarten ( chwyz, Nouchatel, St.Gallen, 
Schaffhausen, Nidwalden, Zurich, Solothurn) 



firms set 
nurseries 
Aargau , 



up, 

find 



Compulsory school level 



Guiding principle 



Special facilities 
provided : 



In order to ensure the adequate 
education of foreign children, it 
is necessary that their scholastic 
and social integration in the Swiss 
education system be a guiding princ- 
iple of all school policy, Steps 
must be taken, wherever possible, 
to prevent discrimination against 
an Italian child because of its 
language handicap. 

Over half the cantons have set up 
reception classes in the more imp- 
ortant localities for nc arrivals 
and children whose insertion in a 
normal class might prove (or has 
proved) too laborious because of 
language difficulties. 

?roc cramming" courses are system- 
atically arranged in the majority of 
cantons for pupils whe encounter 
difficulties due to their inadequate 
loaowledgo of the language used in 
the school. IThe four cantons which 
seem to form an exception to this 
rule (excluding the Ticino where by 
definition the problem does not 
arise) are among those where the 
foreign school population is the 
smallest (amounting tc some 

As for the admission of now arrivals to schools, the 
most widely applied principle - which reflects the 
general trend - consists in admitting such children bo 
~he classes (levels ) corresponding to their ago . Should 
children have obvious difficulties in understanding the 
language, they are placed for a time in reception class- 
es. Experience in s^me cantons has shown +*rat the stay 
In recepti o n clas s es or any other kind of class :?or 
children speaking a foreign language should be- rciatiyel?: 
shorty otherwise any linguistic ad vantage" "g ained may be 
offset by increased difficulties of inte^a tton in normal 
classes . 

./. 
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It is above all for those re-sons that school policy 
provides for the following measures : 

" 5 hildren grp placed at the outset in nornal classes 

language i nanaicap > ; these stops includo'TnEeaHTe 

lebsons in the local language (two to four hours a week 
during normal school hours, in Basle-Urban) for small 
groups (not noro than eight children in Zurich) or even 
individual lessons. /Tn its recommendation to local 
school authorities, the Zurich education council pro- 
poses that three to four hours of intensive German 
lessons bo given a week in the case of small groups 
(not exceeding eight children) and eight hours a week 
wnon t.ogroup consists of twelve pupils. These courses 
are subsicized by the Canton (Schulblatt, June 1973)// 

- Several cantons have expressly provided for easier 
■^Qj^-V'ns of scholastic a dvancement . Some of the pro- 
yisions are of a general nature and not connected with 
£?; P^lon of children speaking a foreign language; 
the latter benefit from then as special cases (for 
exarp±e, "Verordnung uber die Zeugnisse und die Pro- 
o°^^ cn ,^ R ??°Jp:2$ en fur d ie Realschulen Basel-. 
Stadt", 17 April 1973, Article 10). In other cases, 
?S« .^P^is ^ken for a year (Geneva) or two years 

£ r2™« 1) A?f>, roti 5J 1 if obtained ^ * pupil in French 
or German. Although there are no formal rules gove-nin- 
thu easing ol the advancement conditions, nearly all 
fontono, with rare exceptions, leave tea-hers and 
inspectors the necessary margin of appreciation so that 
a pupil s temporary language difficulties (due to his 
recent arrival from abroad or from another part of the 
country) is never a determinant factor of promotion. 
/.In Lucerne, the authorities go so far as to moderate 
??n!^i?- 0t ^ di ? ci P linc s Mathematics, for example) 
since difficulties in understanding the language may 

^fiTS pe J^^ 0ns in cther branches even when the 
pupil -3 abilities are fundamentally sound. 

In Geneva marks in French and German are tentative for 

exLfd^tn^^ 0 , 0 .^ 3 ? ^ the P^nciplo may be 
extended to other disciplines/. 

- The .measures taken in the field of supervision of homo- 

n^no' :nd ,- StUd \ eS al f? rcflcct considclablo efioris to 
nromc. tre integration of migrant workers 'children 
systc. Pfia-achooj. measures"; in the Swiss school 

T ?uc?ti— V^TZ 0 ^ 0 abovc 5 ainl - v ^nccrn primary 
„ • ^*_are, however , of b , -n extended to nrV * 
ceucatir IqvoTr lix slightly dii'i'orcnt forms. ' 
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Shorter but more intensive language courses (Basle). 

The Canton of Ticino arranges Italian courses for 
teachers from the German or French parts of Switzer- 
land. The Pestalozzianum (Zurich) also arranges 
refresher courses in Italian. 

In Zurich a modern language specialist is attached to 
the teachers' training college (Oberseminar) to en- 
sure that in the training of prospective teachers 
account is taken of the problems raised by the 
schooling of a large number of children speaking a 
foreign tongue. The question of giving teachers 
special language training is under study in the 
context of a parliamentary proposal. 

There is also a trend towards the setting up of 
reception classes at vocational tinning level 
(for example, at the Ecole prof essionnelle pour 
l'industrie et l'artisanat, Geneva; it is proposed 
to introduce similar classes in the context of comm- 
ercial education). 

Para-school measure s : 

Guiding principle : Although the integration of migrant 

workers' children through pre- 
school education is of the highesc 
importance, it provides only a 
partial solution and it is recomm- 
ended that the integration effort 
be continued during the period of 
compulsory schooling and out-of- 
school. This latter aspect is also 
of particular importance for immi- 
grant families in cases where the 
mother works full-time outside the 
home. 

Comments : The practice for publicly main- 

tainec. schools to provide education 
for children out of school hours 
(semi-boarding, supervised homework 
creches, etc.; is not very wide- 
spread in Switzerland. Current 
needs are met by private organis- 
ations (religious and others). 
However, the demand for non-util- 
ized manpower (women in particul- 
ar) due to economic pressure is 
accentuating this kind of social 
requirement. Foreign children there- 
fore benefit in the sa:at way as 
Swiss children from the few such 
para-3chool establishments as have 
been set up. 

./. 
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Special f acilities Some creches and kindergarten take 
provided: children for the wnoie day, notably 

in Sarnen (Obwalden) (26 children), 
in the Canton of Nidwalden (estab- 
lishments run by private firms) in 
Schaffhausen (145 children), Basle- 
Urban (200 children in the homes of 
the Italian Mission), Fribourg (a 
dozen creches or kindergarten), Zurich 
(55 creches with 400 children), Uri 
(one kindergarten for Italian children) 
Geneva (numerous creches run by mun- 
icipalities or private bodies), Basle- 
Rural (eight private creches, 600 
children of whom the majority ore 
Italians) and Lucerne (seven creches). 

Comment : Creches and kindergarten run 
by foreign colonies are likely to mil- 
itate against sound integration. 

At the compulsory schoo l level, there 
are virtually no whole-day schools 
(day-boarding schools); on the other 
hand the system of supervision of home- 
work or studies out si a e normal school 
nours (.generally from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m.) 
is becoming more and more widespread 
(Basle, Geneva, Zurich, Lucerne, Nid- 
walden, and certain communes of the 
Canton of Vaud). This facility is not 
confined to the children of migrants; 
in some cases it is. provided by the 
authorities who pay the teachers for 
this work; in others it is provided 
by private bodies and is free of charge 
(e.g. in Lucerne). 

iv. Schools and v ocational information and ^guidance 

The provision of school and vocational 
guidance and information is of part- 
icular importance when dealing with 
foreign population groups who are un- 
acquainted with or know little about 
the many opportunities for study and 
training offered by the Swiss education 
system. 

a. Informing migrants of the opportun- 
ities available to their children 
with regard to admission to schools, 
educational assistance and studies. 

- The minimum information provided is 
naturally that made available to all 
parents of whatever nationality 
(local or regional press, circulars, 
information meetings, publications). 



Guiding principle 



Spe cial facilities 
provided : 
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■* However, few cantons confine them- 
selves to giving only this minimum 
information; most of them have pre- 
pared special documentation for 
migrants. For example: Zurich, 
Basle-Urban, 3asle-Rural, Lucerne, 
Aargau, Geneva, Schaf fhausen, 
St. Gall en, Berne. Elsewhere, the 
communal authorities of large 
urban centres have taken similar 
measures. 

- A number of cantons are planning 
or about to publish such document- 
ary material or supplement avail- 
able material. This is the case 
with Nidwalden, Obwalden, Uri, 
Solothurn, Zurich. 

b. Language used for informing 
parents. 

- As a general rule, the utmost is 
done to give information to par- 
rents in their mother tongue 
(particularly in the case of Ital- 
ians). Only two cantons state that 
they do not do so. 

c. Other means of information and 
contact • 

- Where vocational guidance is con- 
cerned, the difficulty does not 
consist so much in providing effic- 
ient and competent services - such 
services exist in all cantons - 
but rather in induciiig foreign 
parents, through information and 
establishing a climate of confid- 
ence, to make greater use of such 
facilities as are offered by these 
services • 

This is the purpose of the parent 
meetings and eve n ings arranged for 
foreign parents by the teaching 
profession or the authorities. At 
these meetings information is 
provided and exchanges of views 
take place more and more in the 
language: of the parents concerned. 
The cost of employing interpreters 
is sometimes met by the cantonal 
authorities (e.g. at Basle and 
Zurich) . 

./. 
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- Regional Infor mati on omi t re a are 
be Ins set up^B^rno,^ir?ToH7 as 
recommended by the authorities. 
Recourse Is had to Italian-speaking 

psychologists. 

- The eduoation directorate of the 
Canton of Zurioh re commends that 
communal sohool authorities (Sohul- 
pflega) call In the assistance of 

a ccjisultrt ive committee; on the 
schooling orTorelgn -language child- 
ren, composed of the paren ts of 
theso o hil dron. This ensures ""Eft. 
d IrucT"par 5 foTpat ion of foreign 
worker communities. The experiments 
oarri-.d out se~-m to give full 
satisfaction. 

The provision of vocational guidance 
for thvj children of migrant workups 
still calls for improvement and 
further study. 

v. c oursws in th - language and cultur- of m i grants [ honu 

Guiding principle : it is recognised that to avoid the 

complete uprooting of immigrant child- 
ren and, where necessary, ensure their 
smooth reintegration in' the home 
country, they must have an opportunity 
to follow courses in the language and 
culture of their country of origin. 

General rule ♦ in November 1972 the C onference of 

Cantonal Educ at ion Di rectors put for- 
ward the two following recommendations 
on this subject • (cf also Appendix): 

a. make it possible to set aside a 
minimum of two hours a week for the 
teaching of the mother tongue* 

b. add to the school-leaving certifi- 
cate an attestation concerning attend- 
ance at these course; 



/In the light of experience, it is the 
rener^l view of the authorities, shared by 
the Conference of Cantonal Education 
Directors, that the official incorpora- 
tion in the timetable; of two hours repre- 
sents •> maximum measure in view of the 
difficulty this entails in arranging ths 
timetable and of the complete disruption 
of clasres which might ensue if other 
large foreign groups were tr* r.sk for the 
same f^cility^/ 
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Facilities - Such courses are at proscnt pro- 

providocT T vidod in all cantons , in the case 

of largo foreign groups, on the 
initiative of the consular author- 
ities . 

- Twenty cantons allow at least two , 
hours of the school timetable tn be 
jet aside a week for the children 
concerned; half of thorn allow four 
hours to bo set aside, 

- Almost half the cantons provide 
an official certificate on attend- 
ance at these courses and results 
obtained; this certificate is 
oither appended to the school re- 
port or incorporated directly in it. 

- Most local school authorities make 
premises available for these courses. 

Research and experimentation 
Basic research 

The universities have recoutly begun to focus their 
attention on the social, psychological and educational 
problems of the schooling of migrant workers' children 
end the general and occupational training of migrants as 
a whole. This is notably the sase with the universities 
of Zurich, Borne and Geneva where research programmes are 
being drawn up or already being implemented. 

furthermore, ' establishments training social service per- 
sonnel (welfare officers, etc.) are carrying out surveys 
among immigrant populations in which their students part- 
icipate as part of their preparation for their diploma 
,for example, the Schule fur Soziale Arbeit, Zurich). 

SxDorimentat i on 

A number of measures taken by school authorities to improve 
the educational situation of foreign children are naturally 
of an experimental nature although they arc not necessarily 
taken in the context of an ad hoc scientific experiment. 
These experimental measures include special courses for 
infant teachers training to work in kindergarten reserved 
for foreign children (for example, the gsili in Basle) # 
or language courses at pro-school level ;Bas1.j and Zurich). 
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3 • fe^jjgjn conrso of <%agjrtip n or under s tudy 

A number of cantons aro acout to introduce now laws on 
sursovar education (e.g. St.Oallca. Glarus etc K 
arc carrying out studies in m?hSn»4uffita)! thWPB 
The canton of Zurich proposes to extond fin thn wnT .« 

ind%? e K- ^e^efiod% r \inder^t2n Stt3S2*SJ 

1 ? hl * en * h * s a supplementary class to tho 

S°? r f ? , 0i tracing college for infant teachers. In 
th« 2S*!S** Cl P^'*?log7 service has been instructed by 
the education council to draw up practical *wBo"aiq frX 
improving the scholastic situation of children**™^ ™ 
foreign tonRuo. Studv ecvnm-i+rt 



SlXl*** 0 '^ ««lttS„ havo been set ufto cfn! 
sr.der those problems and c^ve advice -m .,,*.J,™«S. *. 

a number of San tons and municipalities; so^of^hesT® ° f 
committees have tabled their reports (Zv rich town 
canton, Solothurn? Lucerne; Basle-Urban^. * 



PART II - statistics 
General comrie tit s 



. , will 4ko n a poL°iWo S?3^^S3?S$ 0 0h 

of the foreign population, its oomp^tl^^ovemontl. 
b« All the data, given undor f,, R M f^^n^,^ j 

fovoion --horn | i| 1 1 1 1 1 i fiaaren nn the number of 

i. v ^^^^^i_^U.aren arc taken Irom a rurvev cW-V 1 
uaj amende canton ~ nd are taken to reorelent thl 

education level and nationality are not available? ' 

Speci al comr.e r t s 

B. 1.1-1.2. ^'^Pro-school Population figure, i.e. the number 

pond exactly t,, PoLi^'S" ^S^^SCli"" 08 - 
bc\^ncn oirtn^oy, according to cantcn. 

./. 
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B. 1«3« It proved impossible to determino the number of 
foreign children attending pre-school establish- 
ments in all the cantons as this level is mainly 
the responsibility of comraunos or private found- 
ations. She estimate giygn is an extrapo l ation * 
It relates only to es tablishments of the Kinder- 
garten ^ category . Out not including cr>6che a anri flnv- 
nursenos. Length of kindergarten attendance varies 
from one to two years according to canton, but is 
only one year in most of them, 

B. 2.1-2.2. Compulsory schooling lasts from eight to nine years 
according to canton; account has been taken of this 
fact, although it is impossible to describe the true 
situation accurately as it fluctuates. 

B. 2.3. 2he data on the foreign schoolchildren population 
Obtained by means of the survey carried out among 
the cantons, are not exhaustive since certain kinds 
of school have been manifestly excluded (restrict- 
ive interpretation of the term "compulsory school- 
ing") or disregarded (privacc schools, for example). 

B. 3*3* In view of the groat diversity of post-compuleory 
education, the multiplicity of administrative 
authorities dealing with it and the absence of 
basic statistics on this education level, it proved 
impossible to assemble the data necessary for valid 
assessment . 

Jcr information, the relevant figures for the canton 
of Gent;vrA (which are not representative of the whole 
of the country) are given below : 

Geneva (situation on 31 Deoei^bur 19?2) 
Number of foreigners agud from 15 ^o 20 yecrs : 5»7M 
Total resident population aged from 15 to 20 years : 19,34-5 
Number of foreigners undergoing post-compulsory education : 

a. general secondary education : 1,690 

b. commercial secondary education : 128 

c. vocational and technical education : 1,706 
Total : 3,524 

Proportion of active foreigners aged from 

15 to 20 years : 42,1% (i970) 

./. 
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A# worke r population 

(Situation cn 31 December 1972) 

1. Total number of mip;™nt workers 

a. Total foreign population (*) : 

b. Active foreign population (*) : 

2. Breakdown by national i t:v 

a. of the resident foreign population (*) 

F.R. of Germany 

France 
Italy 
Austria 
Greece 

Yugoslavia 
Spain 

Turkey 

Miscellaneous 



& 



0 



1.032,285 
596,082 



Total 



114,106 
53,137 
5*4,903 
42,298 
9,870 
28,072 
114,896 
18,966 
105,037 

1,032,285 



b. of the foreign working population (**) 

F.R. of Germany 

Franc o 

Italy 

Austria 

Spain 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 
Turkey 

Great Britain 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Czechoslovakia 
USA 

Miscellaneous 



79,521 
72,853 
337,996 
30,008 
85,804 
5,994 
23,953 
12,513 
7,425 
5,881 
3,185 
8,406 
3,843 
31,433 



Total 



708,815 



./. 



Cn Ko^p^JSfSS 1 ^ 1 ^ Vil r rv *» ts and their families 

C^S 1 20,000 persons) and excluding foreign workers 

in S ^i?z4t a ^ a r^ al r rkCTC K Ue ' workers authorized 
persons): nCt r ' 10re than nine months a 7oar (20,997 

(^Including 9.,736 frontier workers and 20,997 seasonal workers. 
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3« Active population 

a. Total resident population : 6,310,200 

b. Total active population : 3 ,024,479 

B. Educational situation of migrant workers' children 

1 . Pro-school education 

1.1. Number of migrant workers' children 

of pro-schoci ago (0-6 years) 170,323 

1.2. Total population of pro-schocl age 

(0-6 years) 565,796 

1.3. Number of migrant workers' children 
attending pre-school institutions 30,000 

2. Compulsory education 

2.1. Number of migrant workers' childron 

of school ago (7 to 14 or 15 years) 123,402 

2.2. Total population of school age 866,923 

2.3. Number of migrant workers' children 
attending full-time compulsory 

schools 103,933 

3. P ost-compulsory education 

3.1. Number of young foreigners above 
compulsory schooling age and aged 

under 21 years 55,300 

3.2. Total population above compulsory 
schooling age but aged under 21 years 591,772 

3.3. Number of young foreigners in this 
age— group attending upper secondary 
education establishments (general, 
technical or vocational) ? 



000000000 
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PART III rfy* 
Document a ticn (Bibliography) * 

Schulschwierigkeiten und soziale Lage der Kinder von Sinwanderen. 
uondizione sociale e dif £ icolta scolastiche dei f igli degli 
immigrati . Tagung veranstaltet von der Arbeitsgruppe fu'r Schul- 
fragen der Zurcher Kontaktstelle fur Italiener und Schweizer, 
Tagungs- und Studienzentrum Boldern, Mnnedorf, 3/4 Oktober 1970. 
Manne-lorf 1970. - 8 . 65 Bl. ' 

A propos des eleves etrangers. Les preoccupations biennoises. 
(Berner Schule. - Ecole bernoise, 102, 1969, 8, p. 46). 

Gasbarbeiterkinder als Schulproblem. (Schulblatt fur die Kantone 
Aargau und SoloEnurn, 88, 1969, 26, S. 384-385). 

Stein or. A. A. Die fremdsprachigen Kinder und unsere Mundart. 
(Aargauer Schulbote, 15, 1969, 1, S. 10-11). 

fi^g er --n anderon Landern. (Der schweiz. Kindergarten, 59, 1969. 
6 (Sondemummer), S. 225-243). 9 ' y> 

Henry P. En marge de la seconde initiative Schwarzenbach. Comment 
facilitor 1' adaptation des eleves etrangers dans nos classes? 
(Schweiz. Lehrerzeitung, 115, 1970, 45, p. 1537-1538). 

^yu dS S ra b^ i §v; Kinder Schule- ( Basler Schulblatt, 31, 

?i e fremdsprachigen Kinder in der sta'dtischen Volksschule. 
CSchule und Elternhaus, 40, 1970, 1, S. 11-15). 

Kurmann. Walter. Das fremdsprachige Kind in unserer Schule. 
(Luzerner Schulblatt, 86, 1970, 12, S. 354-357). 

AuslanderkinQcr unter uns - Schweiz erkinder im Ausland. (Berner 
Jugena - Berner Schule, 10, 1971, 3 (Sondemummer) , S. 1-21). 

Entwicklungsschweirigkeiten italienischer Kinder in zurcherischen 
bcnulen. (Der schweiz. Kindergarten, 6}"» 1971, 5, S. 234-239). 
Fischli , Elena. Integrierungs- und Erziehungsprobleme italieni- 
197?^ 1P^ W |? 361-365) der Schweiz * C^angelisches Schulblatt, 106, 

v^£^ rb g} te ?a£ n ^^ ig u ^seren Kindergarten. (Iter schweiz. Kinder- 
garten, bl , 1971 , 4 (Sondemummer), S. 1 81 -rotf). 

Mgser, Hare. Un nouveau genre de classes. A propos des eleves 
etrangers. (Schweiz. Lehrerzeitung, 11o, 1971, 19, p. 659, 662). 

Scheiwiler. G. Unnotig erschwertes Schul-Schicksal des Auslander- 
kmdes. (Schweiz. Lehrerzeitung, 116, 1971, 38, S. 1288-1289). 
Toller, H.J » Aufgaben und Noglichkeiten von Schule und Lehrer 

?Sf en '^Sf dom Einwanderernroblem (Evangelisches Schulblatt, 
106, 1971, 12, S. 3^5-361). ' 

Tobler, Ho J. Auslanderkinder in unseren Schulen (Evangelisches 
SchuTFlatt, 106, 1971, 3, S. 67-75). 
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Warum Fremarbeiterkinder? (Der schweiz. Kindergarten, 61, 1971, 
tT^ 239-240) . 

Schuh, Sibylla. Auswirkungen der Emigration auf Kinder italioni- 
scner Preiadarbeiter. Diss, angewandte Psychologie Zurich. 
2. gekurzte Aufl. Zurich, 1970. - 4°. 46 Bl. ill. Tab, 

Das Fremd ar b git erkind in Schweizer Schulen. Orientierangsschrift 
fur Lehrer und Schulbehcrden. Zurich, Kontaktstclle fur Italie- 
ner und Schweizer, 1972. - 4 , 15 Bl. 

^ a nouvel] e politique a l'egard des travailleurs etrangers. 
Societe Suisse pour la gestion de personnel, Journee d' informa- 
tion, 7 novembre 1972 a Lausanne. Zurich, Societe Suisse pour 
la gestion de personnel, 1972. - 4 , 41 f. 
Gontient: Egger, Eugene, Consequence pour la politique do 
1' education. 

La problematic a nei cor si di lingua e cultura i tali ana. Atti 
del seminario organizzato dal Ccmitato proiaottore consolare... 
Sabato/domcnica 27/28 maggio 1972, Casa d'ltalia, Zurigo. 
Zurigo, Colonie Libere Italiane, Gruppo Scuola, 1972„ - 4 .IV, 
ens. 81 f. tabl. 

Schlussberic ht der Kommission zur Eingliederung freirdsprachiger 
Kinder. Zurich, Erziehungsdirektion des Kantons Zurich, 1972. 
4°. IV, 48 Bl. 

Das Fremd arb e i t erkind in Schweizer Schulen. (Schulblatt des 
Kantons~lurich, 87, 1972, 7, S. 561-578). 

Goldstein , L. Eine regionale Ubergangssohule fur fremd sprachige 
Kinder - warun? (Badener Schulblatt, S, 1972, 1, S. 6-7). 

Hurst, M. Schulproblcm-" dor Fremdarboiterkinder 12nd ihre Hinter- 
gruncle (Evangelisches Schulblatt, 107, 1972, 1, S. 7-13). 

Jenny, Ulrich H. liber die Bildungschancen von Auslanderkindern. 
"(Schweizer Schule, 59, 1972, 22, S. 973-974). 

Manz % Werner. Gtellungnahme oines zurcherischen Primarlehrers. 
(Betr. : Das Fremaarboiterkind in Schweizer Schulen). 

Musacchio , A. A propos des transferts d'eleves de classes 
d'accueil en classes Grdinaires. Que sont ces classes d'aocueil? 
(CO. Informations, 1972, 38, p. 12-14). 

Egger , Eugene. La scolarisation des enfants italiehs on Suisse, 
Geneve, Centre suisse de documentation, en matierc d'enseigne- 
ment ot d » education , 1973. - 4°. 15, IV f. 

Ergor , Eugene. La scclarisation des enfonts espagnuls en Suisse. 
Document de travail, Premiere reunion do la Commit.; nion ad hoc 
pour la scolarisation des enfants de travailleurs ospagnols en 
Suisse. Berne, le ^ 13-20. 6, 1973. Geneve, Centre suisse de docu- 
mentation en matiere d 1 ensoignement ct d ' educoti or , 1973- - 4 . 
ens. 20 f. 
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APPENDIX 



Conference of Cantonal Education Directors 
PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE SCHOOLING OP MIGRANT WORKERS' CHILDREN 

aaidSssCBBsasaasBasaeBBBsaiBSSseRBiaBaBBSSaBBDBcHiBBBaisssssis 

The Conference of Cantonal Education Directors recommends that 
cantons take measures to prevent migrant workers' children from 
being discriminated against at school and to offer them, inso- 
far as. possible, the same opportunities for admission to second- 
ary schools as are accorded to Swiss children. 

Convinced that the utmost should bo done to integrate migrant 
workers' children in publirly-maintained schools - without this 
being prejudicial to tTTem - tne Conference recommends : 

- that integration be promoted from the pre-school age onwards , 

- that admission to publicly-maintained schools be facilitated 
by appropriate measures (reception classes, language courses, 
etc.; \ 

- that where advancement is concerned, not too much importance 
be attached to the results obtained in the official language ; 

- that supervised study and out-of-school activities be promoted. 

The Conference is also alive to the wishes of some foreign 
parents and authorities that measures be taken - preparatory to 
a child's future return to his native country - to avoid 
excessive ^ uprooting . The Conference does not consider that the 
introduction' of such measures devolves upon the cantons, but 
it invites the latter to make the task of organisers easier by 
helping them to the utmost. 

It recommends, inter alia, that the cantons : 

- arrange for a minimum of two hours of the normal school time- 
table to be set aside a week for instruction in the language, 
.fci story and civilisation of the home country ; 

- add to the school-leaving certificate an attestation on 
atowndance at those courses ; 

- authorize children intending to return to their home country 
to attend private foreign schools for a given period - 

To eliminate all tensions and misunderstandings, it would also 
be desirable to develop the provision of information to consul- 
ates], parents and pupils. 

2 November 1972. 
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TURKEY 



INTRODUCTION - — & 

JA ^ 0n * °L th * maln *"ues before the Turkish Oovernment 

If the problem of providing an adequate eduoation to the 
ohildren of Turkish migrant workers residing in other 
European oountries. The Turkish Constitution requires 
that a basio eduoation be provided to all Turkish ohildren. 
It must also be born in mind that more than 117,000 Turkish 
ohildren are on the one hand expeoted to retain their 
traditional Turkish oulture and on the other hand they 
have to adjust themselves to the national oulture of the 
host country; furthermore they have to reoeive an eduoation 
whioh has to be in conformity with the objeotives of the 
Turkish National Eduoation Polioy. 

The number of Turkish workers who have migrated sinoe 
I960 to European countries, suoh as the Federal Republio 
of Germany, the Netherlands, Austria, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Denmark and France, has reaohed approximately 
733,000. Many of these workers took with them their 
ohildren as well as their families and because most of 
them did not have enough education, they are not able now 
uo provide necessary guidance for the education of their 
children, be it at a minimum level. 

Some of the host countries do not feel themselves 
responsible for the education of Turkish workers t 
children. It is therefore necessary for the home country 
to carry out certain activities in this field. 

As a k ember of the Council of Europe, the Turkish 
Government will appreciate it if more attention was paid 
to the problem of the Turkish workers. 

The purpose of this report is to identify for the 
perusal of the competent departments of the Council of 
Europe, the problems faced by Turkish migrant workers 
and their children, and to give a short summary of the 
studies carried out on this matter. 
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POLICY, LEGISLATION AND EXPERIMENT 



A • Polio y 

The questions listed under this section concern mainly 
the host countries. We tried, neverthless, to refleot the 
results of our own experiences gained as a country of origin, 

a. E ducation of Migrant Workers 

Immigration countries ask for two kinds of migrant 
workers : 



1 - Qualified workers, and 

2 - Unqualified workers. 

Sufficient professional training is not given to 
the unqualified workers in the field of their 
future work. On the other hand, qualified migrant 
workers have been given courses for 2 to 3 months 
within the framework of programmes arranged by 
the employers of the host countri2s. 

The attitude of the Turkish Government in this 
respect, as stated in the Third Five Year 
Development Plan (1973-77 ), is quoted below: 

w Generally the request for foreign man-power tends 
to be for qualified workers. Accordingly, broad 
educational programmes will be dcvelooed within the 
framework of the short-term educational policy, 
with the co-op-.;! it ion of thi member countries". 

No pre-planned activity is envisaged for the 
education of the children of Turkish migrant 
workers . 

As to the in-service training of Turkish migrant 
workers, it is observed that this matter is taken 
into consideration only by the employers of the 
host country. The children of Turkish migrant 
workers are not given any orientation courses 
though such courses would indeed assist them in 
adapting themselves to the day to day life of the 
host countries. 
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Bduoation of the children of Turkish migrant^ 
workers in foreign countries 

The education, in foreign countries, of the 
children of Turkish migrant workers who are in 
the compulsory school age bracket is being 
carried out according to the recommendations of 
the Council of Europe, and the existing bilateral 
agreements between Turkey and other concerned 
countries. Classes in Turkish and Social Soienoe 
have been set up in some European countries 
within the local school structure. The Turkish 
government sends Turkish teaohers to teaoh in 
these olasses, 

In areas where thera are no Turkish olasses within 
the local school structure abroad, some speoial 
courses for Turkish children have been set up with 
a view to overcoming the basic problem of language. 
Such courses exist in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Sweden and Belgium. 

In some countries, teaching jobs are given on a 
contractual basis to gradu ri es of high schools or 
equivalent schools of comrTk.vce, ie to persons 
who are not professional teachers. The Turkish 
government is against this practioe of leaving the 
education of the children of the Turkish migrant 
workers in the hands of unqualified individuals. 
It would be highly appreciated if such practioes 
were brought to an end. 

In order to solve the basic educational problem of ' 
migrant workers » children, it is necessary to 
improve the present situation so as to provide them 
without further delay, with adequate educational 
possibilities . 

Training and appointment of teachers 

In the appointment of teachers to foreign countries 
special care is given for the selection of the most 
successful ones. The following points merit 
special attention: 

1. the toachers who are going to be 
appointed to teach Turkish migrant workers' 
children in the foreign countries are 
selected among the primary school teachers 
who are actually teaching in primary schools 
in Turkey. Special attention is paid to their 
ability to adapt themselves to changing 
circumstances; 
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2, they follow courses from two to three 
months that are designed to increase their 
flueaoy in the language of the host oountryj 

3, there are already 95 Turkish teaohers in 
the Federal Republio of Germany and 9 Turkish 
teaohers in Belgium. 190 Turkish teaohers are 
going to be sent to the countries listed 
below during the 1973-7 1 * school year: • 

Federal Republio of Germany 157 

Belgium o 

Sweden 2 

Pranoe 7 

The Netherlands 12 

Denmark 2 

Switzerland k 



(Furthermore, 6 teachers are going to be 
posted to Australia); 

If, the number of the teachers to be sent to 
the immigration countries are determined 
according to the needs presented by those 
countries; 

5. the teachers are employed in the regions 
where the children are present- in great numbers; 

6. it is desired to get the maximum benefit 
out of the limited number of teachers; 

7. during their employment in foreign 
countries they receive their salaries either 
from the Turkish Government or from the 
authorities of the host country. 

P roblems encountered 

1. The language courses organi;j-:d in Turkey for the 
teachers to be assigned abroad are not fully 
satisfactory. Their limited vocabulary and fluency 
of the language of the host country hampers them in 
their profession and creates certain difficulties 

of orientation. 

2. At the beginning, due to the lack of precise 
statistical data on the number of Turkish children of 
school age in foreign countries, the Turkish 
Government could not assign teachers as required. 
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For this reason, the local authorities employs* 

Turkish oitisens who were already working there 
In other Jobs. Most of these people, Jowever, 
are not qualified to teaoh, Therefore , the 
Turkish governnv it would like to replaoe them by 
professional teachers selected and sent by the 
Ministry of Education. 

3. The teaohers of the emigration oountry and those 
of the immigration oountry are trained under 
different conditions. The teaohers in the host 
oountry do not have enough information about the 
eduoational system, sooial, eoonomloal and oultural 
background of the sending oountry, This state 

of affairs renders diffloult a fruitful 
oo -operation anions teachers . 

4. There is not enough statistioal data in the 
field of migrant workers! children. Therefore it 
is diffioult to prepare plans, in due time, for 
the education of these children. 

5. The preoise number of children of Turkish 
migrant workers of pre-sohool age is not known. 
Governments of the host countries have not so 

far taken appropriate measures for their eduoation. 

6. Turkish authorities are not always informed 
of the departure of the ohildren of compulsory 
sohool age . For this reason, it is not always 
possible to assist them in due time . 

?. Children already attending schools in Turkey 
arc not accepted to the equivalent classes in view 
of their lack of knowledge of the foreign 
language. Similar problems of equivalence arise 
as well on their return to Turkey if they failed 
to keep up with their Turkish. 

Measures to be t aken 

1. A course of at lc-a£;t six months is under 
conrideration for the teachers. This course would 
be given befor-.- their assignment abroad. Emphasis 
will be put on th" coclo-cultura: , ;conomical and 
political structure of the host country. f3asic 
knowledge on the educational system of the host 
country will also be provided in thes 1 courses. 

2. The Turkish Government would appreciate it if 
the contracts of unqualified teachers were not 
renewed at th^ir expiration and if they were replaced 
by professional Turkish teachers assigned by 
Turkish authorities. 
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3» It Is desirable that the maximum benefit be 

derived but of the limit 3d number of teachers by 
giving them the opportunity of teaching in more 
than one school in a same neighbourhood. 

i+. It is desirable to obtain more preolse 
statistical data on the number of the children of 
Turkish migrant workers . 

5. Special language courses should be organised 
for the ohildren of the Turkish migrant workers 
in the host country so that they can be integrated 
in the school system of the host country as 
quickly as possible. In fact, many host countries 
are already applying this method. 



B, Legislation 



A booklet entitled "Educational problems of 
Turkish migrant workers 'children in Europe" was 
prepared and distributed, in 1971* in order to 
assist teachers, parents and other people 
concerned. This booklet was published in Turkish 
and French. 



2. By changing some items of the primary education, 
it has been made possible for schools to give 
certificates of leave to the children of the 
migrant workers who would like to continue their 
education abroad. 

3. Some other changes were made in the same regulation 
so that children coming from abroad could be 
accepted to the equivalent classes according to 
the certificates they present. 

4. There are some bilateral Cultural Agreements with 
countries like the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Belgium and France by which the problems related 
to the education of migrant workers are dealt. 

5. To deal with the problems of the migrant workers 
two different committees were set up respectively 
under the r-.o-ordination of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Ministry of Labour. 
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STATISTICS 



Table 1. Distribution of the Turkish Workers in 

European countries v'n 19"2-73) 

Name of the oountrv Number of Total Workers (estimates) 

Federal Republic 

of Germany 615,533 

The Netherlands 31,013 

Austria 26,339 

Prance 28,367 

Belgium 10,000 

Switzerland 9 > 1497 

Denmark 5,517 

Sweden 2,787 

England 2,655 



Norway 200 
Other Countries 1,113 

Total 733,041 



Resources: Documents of the Employers and Labor 
Organisation, Ministry of Labor. 



The flow of the Turkish workers to European countries 
started in i960 and the number has reached 733,041 as 
indicated in Table 1. Accordingly the estimated number 
of Turkish persons, including families, in Europe is 
above 1,500,000. 
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The estimated number of the Workers* 

European oountrius (in 1972-73) 



10* 
children In 



•81* 



Name of 
Country 



Total number 
of children 



The number in The number 
the elementary attending 
sohool age school 
group (7-12) 



The number of 
pre -sohool 
age children 



Federal Republic 
of Germany 102,506 


if 5, 000 


23,729 


57,506 


Belgium 


6,500 


2,500 


Unknown 


4,000 


Francs 


435 


'325 


H 


110 


The Nether- 
lands 


750 


1+00 


II 


350 


Switzerland 


3,458 


1,725 


II 


1,733 


Austria 


2,000 


600 


tl 


1,400 


Sweden 


1,187 


325 


II 


862 


De nmark 


751 


235 


11 


516 


Total 


117,587 


51,110 


23,729 

(plus unknown) 


66,477 



Resources : 



Report prepared by the Ministry of Education, 
Flanning -Rose arch and Co-ordination Office, 1973. 



As Table 2 shows, the available information on the 
numbers of the children is known approximately for those in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, whereas the number of 
children attending school in other European countries is 
unknown . 

If we make an estimation of the children who are of 
school age who are attending school in West Germany, we can 
see that the percentage is about 53$; definite information 
however, is not available for the remaining 47$ of these 
children. 
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PART III 



4> 



DOCUMENTATION 



1. Doouments on Educational problems of Turkish Workers 
and their children in the Federal Republic of Germany 
by Dr. Sudi BCflbtfl, Deputy Under-Secretary of 
Ministry of Education. May 19735. Ankara. 

2. Documents prepared by the Planning, Researoh and 
Co-ordination Office of the Ministry of Education, 1973* 

3. Handbook on "Educational problems of Turkish migrant 
workers' children in Europe" published in 1971. 

U. A book entitled "Turkish child's book" was published 
in Germany (by Horst Erdman) in its text-book series. 
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POLICY, LEGISLATION AND EXPERIMENT 



A. POLICY 

1 • Polic^^in^regard_tu_the_£rovicion of _educ at ion_and_t raining 
Tor'migr^S'worKe^ 

1.1. Immigrants who settle in the United Kingdonuhave, as 
British subjects the same rights and duties as indi- 
genous British subjects, and qualify in general for 
social service provisions. They have therefore the 
same rights to education and training. The status of 
migrant workers is different. 

1.2.. It is United Kingdom policy that all children, what- 
ever their background, should have equal educational 
opportunity. Each pupil should be helped to become a 
oitizen able to take his or her place in society, 
fully ana properly equipped to accept responsibilities, 
exercise rights and perform duties . At the same time, 
The expression of different attitudes, customs, be- 
liefs and cultures should be permitted and respected. 
The same general principles hold for tho education of 
The children of migrant workers for the period of 
Their stay in the United Kingdom. Their children have 
The same right to free schooling as indigenous child- 
ren. School attendance during the statutory schooling 
period is compulsory for all children, including immi- 
grant children, and is enforced. 

1„3. Responsibility for providing education (other than in 
universities) rests very largely with local author- 
ities who build schools, employ teachers and. -provide 
equipment and materials. The necessary finance comes 
from both local and national revenue. The curriculum 
and what is taught are normally decided on their 
behalf by head teachers. At present, local education 
authorities arc advised that they are under no oblig- 
ation to provide education for children whose stay 
in this country is restricted to a period of not ex- 
ceeding six months; but would be expected to provide 
it for children whose stay exceeds twelve months. 
If the child's stay is between 6 and 12 months each 
case may be considered individually on its merits. 

1.4. So far as tho education cf immigrants and migrants is 
concerned, the main objectives of Central Government 
have been to create a climate in schools and educat- 
ional establishments in which race, nationality, 
colour and creed are not divisive but which will give 
all immigrants and migrants full opport unities for 
personal development in their n<jw environment ; 
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p2«SS ^ h £L£ uii 2 in * P'^ames and teacher quotas 
reflect the needs of areas with large numbers of imm?_ 
pants and migrants; to offer advicfand practicalToTn 
to teachers faced with the challenge of eSScatins the P 
children of immigrants and migrants; to safe^ard asainst 
any lowering of standards due to the presenci of larS 

adverselv^?^? 1 ?^ 811 s P eakin S children! which might 
adversely affect the progress of other children- to 
encourage and promote relevant research; in short to 
help promote a coherent practical policy whereby the 
same educational facilities and opportunities are 
available to immigrants and their children 11 to % e 
indigenous popuiacion, without impinging on the rights 

dfcisions? Uth ° rit;ieS t0 make th0i? ~ fudgments r ald tS 

2. S&£.main.difficultics.w^ 

2.1 There are factors which militate aeainst th<* f»n 
exorcise by immigrants of their rilhts- tho^ . 
of the opportunities available"* So diiadvStaiS th?£ e 
experience of operating in a different SltSl* 2 a * 
S^^Sg^^^ ^ of anxiety^ Purity 

2.2 The planned settlement and intreration n r mi 

ers is often made more diffU^f by^Seir £w£ dlKdta 
liiTJ^ concentration in specific arias throurh set? 
ling where work and living accommodation arc available 

many members of SinorUy groups to if^ fl 31,0115 
hoods where natives of 

2.3 Language difficulties 

• mGaiate linguistic needs. Difficulty is <jxt>cr- 
icnccd in persuading migrants, especially 11 vol to 
attend classes and learn English. wives, to 

2.4 Assessment and placement 

Si™ 01 J*, « a question of determining whether an 

wSSf b^ cmlTiT f ° m 3 of minded 

«ouic ocnciit from attendance at a special schnni rn-n 

yhe educationally subnormal . Intelligence tests itfnJ-rvi 

ised or* -children from a particular cultSSo often 

unfair impression of the abilities and potential of 

children whose family docs not aharo^thSt SSltSo! 
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2.5 Holidays 

Tho holiday period is important because the closuro of 
the schools often means a serious interruption to the 
progress an immigrant child is making in English. 

2.6 Cultural problems of migrants and the children 
There are problems in maintaining equality between 
the migrant community and the host community without 
destroying the cultural and social identity of the 
migrant community - particularly in the second gener- 
ation. The problem of the adolescent migrant who finds 
himself torn between two cultures and sees a gap 
developing between his attitudes and that of his family 
needs to be studiod. 

Should priority be given to teaching the language of 
the host country or to teaching the native .language 
of the migrant worker? Should tho same priority be 
given to the teaching of both these languages? What 
measures need to bo taken and at what stage to prevent 
a too great a language learning burden being thrust 
upon the migrant pupil or worker? As tho teaching of 
a new culture and language aims at helping a foreign 
worker to cope with his new environment, some thought 
needs to be given to the danger of alienating the 
migrant by imposing upon him this new culture and 
language. 

Difficulties connect £d_with_the £roblcm_ of ^distinguishing 
^2ll?S5J^Ci§?iI^9ttI?zIlE^ 

To date the proportion of immigrants likely to return to 
their own countries has been so small compared with those 
coming permanently that no attonpt has been made to 
distinguish between their different needs. Indeed tho 
smaller group is so scattered and represents so many 
cultures and nationalities that special provision would 
be very difficult. However, if in the future national 
groups of migrant workers camo for short periods and with 
the intention of returning to their own countries, tho 
position will have to be reviewed. 

Measures that_havc boon adopt cd_or_arc_at_2resent_2£2S2S c ^ 

The Government exorcises control by offering guidance in 
the administrative and professional aspects of tho educ- 
ation system, and fulfils its objectives in matters 
relating to tho education of immigrants in the following, 
ways : 
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4.1 General 

4.1.1 The Homo Office issues a general information leaflet 
to migrants on arrival. This contains basic inform- 
ation about education in the UK. Fuller guidance 
about local arrangements is left until migrants 
arrive in the areas in which they decide to settle. 
Many LEAs provide pamphlets printed in the languages 
of immigrants. Schools use interpreters at enrolment 
sessions. LEAs employ welfare assistants to liaiso 
between, say, school and home, able to communicate 
in the migrant's own language. Immigrant communities 
publish newspapers in their own language. In some 
areas cinemas show films in immigrants' languages 
and project information on the screens in those 
languages. A number of welfaro workers learn the 
languages of immigrants, as do the police. Some 
immigrant groups make their own provision for the 
teaching of languages. The Italian Government arran- 
ges courses for some 6,000 children of Italian 
migrant workers, often in schools but outside normal 
school hours. Education in the Polish language and 
culture is given in 110 Polish Saturday classes run 
by Polish organisations in maintained school premises 
on Saturday mornings. Cypriots also encourage classes 
in their culture after school. 

4.1.2 Departments issue regulations, orders and circular 
letters, and publish pamphlets and handbooks (see 
b i b li o graphy supp lied;. 



4.1.3 Research commissioned or supported by Government 
Departments is discussed- in Section C. 

4.2 Special Help for Deprived Areas 

One of the recommendations in the report of the Central 
Advisory Council for England (the "Plowden" Report), 
published in 1966, on "Children and Their Primary Schools", 
advocated positive discrimination in the allocation of 
educational resources in favour of "educational priority 
areas". The Department has not designated • "educational 
priority areas" as such. But it has introduced several 
measures to give extra help to schools which have to cope 
with the effects of educational and social deprivation. 
Action has been taken, for example, under the Urban Pro- 
gramme to enable local authorities to provide over 21,000 
additional nursery places in England and Wales at a cost 
of nearly £ 7m, as well as a variety of projects for older 
childrcn < ir eluding facilities intended to help immigrant 
communities, such as reception and language training 
centres. Approved expenditure by local authorities under 
the Urban Programme attracts a 75 % grant from central 
Government. In 1972 the Secretary of State announced a 
major expansion of nursery education with a view to meeting 
the target set by the Prowden Report. In the first two 

./. 



years of the expansion (197^-76) priority will bo given 

to disadvantaged areas. This should be of material help 
to the immigrant community since much research has 
stressed the importance of pro-school experience as tho 
foundation of a successful educational career for the 
immigrant child. 



4. J Tho Work of HH Inspectorate 

The Inspectorate includes a numbor of members with 
experience of working in areas with largo immigrant 
populations. A specially appointed group collects and 
co-ordinates relevant information to advise the Depart- 
ment on policy affecting the education of immigrants. 
It keeps in close touch with other statutory and non- 
statutory organisations concerned with the education 
of immigrants. As already noted, it plays a prominent 
part in the publication of relevant pamphlets and in 
the organisation of in-service training courses for 
teachers who are faced with the responsibility of 
educating immigrants and their children. 



4.4 Teachers 

4-. 4.1 An increasing number of teachers from overseas are 
Joining schools and are doing valuable work. Those 
teachers, whatever their country of origin, must 
first, in common with anyone entering the teaching 
profession after training in this country ? seek 
qualified teacher status. If this status is pro- 
visionally granted by tho Department they pay seek 
appointments on equal terms with any other qualified 
applicant c Many immigrant teachers have done just 
this. 



4.4.2 Training of Teachers 

There is general acceptance that, in order to cope 
effectively with the linguistic and cultural pro- 
blems of different groups of immigrant pupils, 
teachers need special training; and further that 
all teachers, whether or not they will during the 
oourse of their careers face these specific problems 
should have some opportunity during their initial 
training of gaining an awareness of tho nature of 
a nulti -cultural society. While it is net feasible 
to include in all courses of initial teacher train- 
ing a detailed study of the vangc of problems en- 
tailed in teaching immigrant childrcr, opportunities 
exist in most colleges of education for students on 
initial training to study aspects of * h^-se problems 
at a general level. Some colleges situated in areas 
of high immigrant population have developed a specio 
expertise in these fields. Colleges in areas where 
there ai\- few immigrants have in man> cases made 
arrangements to enable students durirg their teach- 
ing practice to teach in n .rcis with & high cencent- 
t ratio. j. of immigrants, and have also encouraged 
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4./+. 3 In-Service Training 

1°S? S ? f in-service training provide- a direct and 

beer of i" -rod with?? ?£? nunb . or of courses aavc 
31,3 ? du J ts > tUo DaokgroSS ofigifdrm of 

£S£&. V^STr* ! ?0 Y ^ SMS 

«?,ww?i? ^ n Inspectorate work closely with local 

graphy and history have Wn Lu in ??f' rs °J «°°- 
Gcrcuny, Denmark HniuJ 112 Ital y> Sweden, 

hoc. recipl^L S ° m ° ° f those ooursos h ^o 

*" 4 ** ^ C !Ts i St K h^h i ^ 3 -?° m ?^ Si0n " a statutory 
ao i-4«if n f f °E lfc f ^ st of Priorities the 

Biv ircrcasL° f ,J????? r *f> in * n G catabliahnoata to 
° ' T- r -oroasii23 attention to the i»ni^n™ ^? 

if -.ati^'alleh 0 ^ ? $5^2 M^f?^ 
co„^rencc B and issues publications? or S^"°= 
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4,5 Schools 



'+,5.1 Instruction in Foreicn Languages 

The curriculum is nob centrally controlled, and 
there is therefore 130 official policy on the teach- 
ing or the native lstaguage and culture of the 
children of immigrants or migrant workers in schools. 
An? subject may be i' aught if the Head agrees and 
tiae and staffing can be made available. French, 
Svanish, German andiltalian aro bought as pprt of 
".iany schools' curriculum, particularly French which 
may be taught in primary schools as well as second- 
iry schools. However it has to be remembered that 
she United Kingdom has chiefly to deal with immi- 
grants who enter the country for permanent settle- 
ment. It is natural enough therefore that instruct- 
ion in English should be given priority. Indeed it 
would not be practicable to give instruction in the 
native tongues where, as is frequently the case, 
immigrant children with many different native tongues 
attend the same school. Nevertheless voluntary organ- 
isations set up by the immigrants themselves, give 
education in the native language and culture in 
classes cut of school hours. Local education author- 
ities often support their efforts by providing 
facilities for such classes. 

1 

4 g 5.2 Instruction in English \ 

"Jnf ami liar ity with English is the obvious immediate 
•oroblem for immigrant pupils and their teachers. 
Special arrangements for the teaching of English 
*re provided by local education authorities. Some 
areas malic no special provision for the teaching of 
English to infants, who are hold to pick up English 
in the way any young child picks up its native 
language. An increasing number of infant schools 
are, however, beginning to appreciate the need for 
a more systematic approach to the teaching of English 
to young immigrant children. 

4. 7.3 Attempt 3 are made to assess the standard of English 
spoken by immigrant children of school age either 
at central advisory points when they first come to 
this country, or at reception centres:- where they 
are given a general introduction to English life, 
language and culture. Onct the childrexi are in 
school, specialist English teaching is provided in 
a number of different ways. Some authorities arrange 
for wolf are ass: stance or some form of ancillary 
help to be allocated to schools with high proport- 
ions of immigrants. Additional part-time teachers 
^ay be m^de available or p. generous staffing ratio 
nay enable the class teachers to spend 'Tiorc time 
with those in need of help. This helj. is also pro- 
vided in withdrawal groups, taken by .he class 

• /• 
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teacher or by a specially appointed or uwiDateti c 
one. When a largo number of children require hill 
some authorities establish special c las aoaT either 
within the schools the children attend or centrally. 

4.5.4 Education for a Multi-Cultural Society 

?^n^° US v, 3n ? truc J i ? n nust b ? law be provided in main- 

f«ith SS? 0018 ?"? i* is ri0 ^Hy in Christian 
faith. But special lessens can be rrovidod in some 

is%%% f no a siblf ra S tS °£ C , thcr t0± K* Sd. whorfthis 
thrfS P aronts have the right to ask that 

iL^ ldron u bc , oxcused fron attenflinc the lesions 




religious education lesions. I,mi^t folk dicing 
music, and national stories have also proved r^ulfi 

"ones'a^ilab^c 6 2a» lun - ^ S •W^P^^.StSiS 
L*Y ail ? bl °» schools arc increasingly involved in 

n?%hn U ^ °£ ^ h0 culi;ure > geography, history and art 
of the countries from which immigrants cono The* 
presence in the class cf children tS farcies 

grant alike. b ^cfit to maigenous and immi- 

4.6 Farther Education and Adult Education 

^* 6,1 i^V lh0lC ' T ^ of ^ther and adult edu^tior soi- 
ices provided in the United fcinedaa is S^J X Kii 
grants on the same terms as irS&^oas studen?^ if" 
the immigrant has been in the cow "!y f Sr t reo'or 

of „h« course, so there is still a gonorous Md£. 

' K6 ' 2 5?°i a l P r ? vi ?ion is cade in further and adult cduc- 

difl-' cu??i 1 f 1 !|£ allt8 ° V ° r bch001 »BO with la~c 
aiXj-icultius. The courses provided nnv be full «5 
par, --tine and efforts are n.-do to «"VM°<J . ^ 
that irmir^int Z ■ ,K ' U0 ^ P-Dixcioa them so 

hav. mad" nSti^nnS 7 ,^ rtbcr o d ? catlon establishment 
b ii^ tiS J efforts to help immigrant moth^s 

o,> a^ ranging classes at times which they can rm-.-c. 

cS onf o?^ 1U f a ? organisations run'la^a^ 

o? tLi$ Z ?2 UPS0S for immigrants as 

p jw c3r thcir general welfare activities? 



Some immigrants may havo difficulty in obtaining 

employment because of low educational attainment 
or language difficulty. A number of further educ- 
ation establishments run pre-training courses in 
Snglish and arithmetic for immigrants and other .1 
with the some difficulty, to enable them to benefit 
.rom courses of vocational training for the unem- 
ployed in Government training centres or colleger 
ef further education, riany, if not most of the 
entrants arc immigrants. The Department of Employ- 
ment pays the economic cost of the cour"<"! and gives 
vocational training allowances to the immigrants. 

4.7 Holiday Projects 

Summer holiday activities such as play centres and summer 
samps have formed part of the educational life of the 
7ni**cd Kingdom for many years. In the last five or six 
years, however, the presence of immigrant pupils seems 
-o have given a new impetus to these activities resulting 
in a rapidly increasing provision of summer projects de- 
signed to meet the needs of immigrants or of multi-racial 
groups. Their range has broadened in the last year or two 
4 ;o include language classes and courses for immigrants 
and other children v;ith language handicaps; more broadly 
based educational projects, including cultural visits and 
activities; and recreational or community schemes the main 
purpose of which is play or community service . 

4ir8 3ror.dcasting 

Radio and television can offer programmes not only of 
direct help to non-English speaking immigrants learning 
to cope with unfamiliar surroundings but also of help 
in creating among the indigenous population the kind of 
attitudes which will enable newcomers to settle down 
happily and fool fully accepted in their new environment. 
In recent years the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
the Independent Television Authority have offered a number 
of such programmes. 

The recent entry of the United Kingdom into the European 
Communities has led to a variety of documentary pro- 
grammes on aspects of the ways of life in different 
European countries. 
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proportions are vc-ry difficult tS IrS^ 6 CX " Ct 



B. LEGISLATION 




1 - ttWgcto Migrants 

United Kingdon wbjo^"^?^^ to\nc° C0 * 0 
ben. fits as those born in the country. 



sane 



Th. r.-rin function of Hor Majesty's Inspector* ^ 

the conditions or iAr iSS^ B ^.,?«,^ at , oxt 2? t safeguards 
lishncnts and roduc^K e ?d P for legislation? 01 CStab " 

2 - ^tTiM^tMo a \^?a° n8 - b r - bating 
speaking countries of tho Co^*w c °lth sue? tl 
Canada and Now Zealand. The Lo'nd"n Offiwa o? thS B 5f3i ia ' 
Commissioners hive bi^rn - \T, ' u "f-ocs ot the High 

emigrants wi th inf 0 m5ti^ ^ .♦ I \. SU P plyin 6 would-be 
ing cob cppor?an^icl! W thcir c ^^i CS , includ- 

c - RESEARCH Aire EXPEKIHS-'TATTfin 

mg and i-vichor tr^r h l ^ii 3 * 1 i^guage toach- 

presence of iv^i^t children %d t^^- by tho 
Grants i:-. schools, in lOfifi ?£ * i J children of inni- 
up of th. Ccn?^ for j M ^ i^ lp ! d T J the setting 

aticn ab,.;t all 4 P f ^ :/* d ? akc Diablo infbrn- 
twrxhing, nid to ,r - J v !l&d -'rn languages and thcir 
inforrJi^ 
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3» Tho Department has also undertaken a survey of current 
assessment practices and their possible future development 
so as to ensure that immigrant pupils are fairly treated. 
It has also grant-aided, directly or indirectly, a number 
of research projects into tho most effective types of 
organisation to meet the needs of multi-racial schools : 
research into the problem of teaching race relations in 
schools, and youth service projects aimed at assisting 
the integration of young immigrants. The Action Research 
Project into the needs of deprived children, jointly 
sponsored by the Department and the Social Sciences 
Research Council, takes in areas where there are substant- 
ial numbers of immigrant children. 

4. The Schools Council, the main body dealing with curricular 
matters, sponsors a number of research projects into 
teaching English to immigrants, the teaching of race 
relations, and the teaching of religious education. 

5. The Social Science Research Council has sponsored a number 
of research projects into social attitudes and the teach- 
ing of race relations. 

6. A list of some of these research projects arranged accord- 
ing to their sponsors is as follows : 

A. Schools Council 

i. ENGLISH FOR IMMIGRANT CHILDREN - Leeds University 
Institute of Education. 1966-1971. Age range 5-16. 
Grant £135,250. 

ii. . TEACHING ENGLISH TO WEST INDIAN CHILDREN - 

Birmingham University. Department of English and 
School of Education. 1967-1972. Age range 7-9. 
Grant £59,000. 

iii. HUMANITIES CURRICULUM PROJECT - University of 
East Anglia. Centre for Applied Research in Educ- 
ation. 1967-1972. Age range 14-16. Grant 
£17^,328 plus £60,000 from Nuffield. 

iv. GENERAL STUDIES PROJECT - University of York. 

1968- 1972. Age range 15-18. Grant £45,000. 
The topics covered by this project include 
Population, Social Biology, Family, Social Science 
and Social Responsibility, Slavery, Race Relations. 

v. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS - Univer- 
sity of Lane \iiter. Department of Religious Studies. 

1969- 1972. Age range 11-16. Grant £46,000-* 

vi. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL - 
University of Leeds. Institute of Education. Ends 
1971. Age ra.se 5-11. Grant £10,750. 

vii. MORAL EDUCATION PROJECT - University of Oxford. 
Department f Educational Studios. 1967-1972. 
Age range 13-16. Grant £32,000. 
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viii. TEACHING ABOUT RACE IN A MULTI-RACIAL SOCIETY - NFER. 
October 1972 to December 1975. Grant £125,000. To 
produce and evaluate material for a courso to provide 
a factual background for teaching about race relations 
in a multi-racial society. 

National Foundation for Educational Research 

i. TESTS OF ENGLISH FOR IMMIGRANT CHILDREN - University 

of ''irr.ingham/NFER. This project aims at the production 
cf a battery of proficiency tests with a diagnostic 
olenent - to assist schools in assessing whether and 
mi what respect a child's English proficiency falls 
short of a target or a standard attained by any group 
with which he may need to be compared for the ourposes 
of effective placing and teaching. It comes to* an end 
in 1972 and should be able to place its materials on 
the market by the end of 1973. 

ii. TESTS OF ABILITY FOR IMMIGRANT PUPILS - Dr. Haynes. 
This project aimed at improving measuring instruments 
to identify the learning potentiality and ability in 
immigrant children for whom English is a second language 

iii. EDUCATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR SCHOOLS WITH IMMIGRANT 
PUPILS - 1970-1973. £46,000. 

The Social Science Research Council 

i. Dr. R. Sharma - A study conducted in Heitforfi shire of 
the intellectual differences between Indian children 
i:i Hertfordshire and between Hertfordshire children of 
Indian origin and others in the County. 

The Ocuncilhas established a special research unit at 
the University of Bristol: Unit on Inter-Ethnic Relat- 
ions. This unit is engaged on a number of relevant 
research projects : 

a. THE RELATION OF RACIAL ATTITUDE TO BEHAVIOUR IN 
ENGLISH AND IMMIGRANT CHILDREN - H. Tajfol with 

?o^ E ; JS 1 ? ur ' This P ro 0° c 't which is to last from 
W1-1973 is being carried out in Southall and 
iirist "1. 

b. STUDY OF ETHNIC RELATIONS - This includes a study 
ol the value of rn approach to race relations by 
various disciplines. Ib is being conducted in Leeds 
ane Bristol. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



DOCUMENTATION 



SELECT LIST CP REFERENCES CN THE EDUCATION OP IMMIGRANTS, 
OVERSEA STUDENTS AND SOME OTHER FROBLEMS 



DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION aND SCIENCE 

The education of emigrants, HMSO 1971 (Education Survey 13). 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 

The continuing needs cf immigrants, HMSO 1972 (Education 
Survey 14). 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE, SCHOOLS COTJJT3IL 

Scope: an introductory English course for immigrant children. 
London : B-oks for Schools 1969. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION .3D SCIENCE, SCHOOLS COUNCIL 

Immigrant children in infant schools. London: Svans/Mcthuon. 
Educational for Schools Council, 1970. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, SELECT COMMITTEE ON RACE RELATIONS AND 
IMMIGRATION 

Report from the Select Committee or. Race Relations ?nd 
Immigration, Session 1963-1969. The problems of coloured 
school leavers .... ordered by the House of Commons, to 
be printed 24- July 1969. London h?I30 1969. 

BHATNAGAR, Joti 

Immigrants at School. London. Ccrnm.arltet Press 1970, 
Bibliography. 

BOYLE, Gir Edward 

Race relations and education, Liverpool . Liverpool University 
Fr^ss, 1970. References. 

COARD, Bernard 

Hew the West Indian child is made .;«-"> ucr tic nally sub-normal 
in the British schc.l system. The ecandal of ehe black child 
in schools in Britain, London. New Beacon books for the 
Carribboan Education and Community Workers Association, 1971 « 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMISSION. Advisory Committee on Educat- 
ion 

Practical suggestions fcr teachers }f immigrant children, 
Jrd Rev. ed. L-'-udor;, Commuisity Relations Oc-mn\.>sion 1970. 
Re f u renc e s . Bi b 1 i o c ;r aphy . 



10. DOSANJH, J.S. * 

Punjobi iraaigrnnt children; their social and oducational 
problems m ad justn..nt. Nottingham. University of Nottinehan 
Institute of Education (1969) • Bilbiography, ^o^inenan 

11. KAYKES, Judith M. 

Ittucational assessment of iranigrart pupils. Slourh (Bu*ks} . 
London: National Foundation for Educational Research in ' ' 
England and Wales, 1971. 

12. SCOTT , Rachel 

A wedding Man is nicer than cats, Miss: a teacher at work 
Cha^lost X ?97l! ChildrCn ' Nowton Abbott (^von). David 2d • 

'13. TCWITSENL , H.E.I?. 

rKvV^ 115 /? England: the LEA response. Windsor 
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ADDENDUM IN RESPECT OF SCOTLAND 



m he bulk of the United Kingdom Country Report refers to the over- 
situation and the addendum refers to specific differences 
. ivaen Scotland and other parts of the United Kingdom- It should 
i.<e noted that "the Department", wherever it occurs in the report, 
refers to the Department of Education and Science and does not 
extend to the Scottish Education Department. The situation in 
Scotland is that the number of migrants is much smaller than in 
England- As a consequence policy and provision for the education 
of migrants is less developed than in England and Wales. However, 
provision for the education of migrants does exist in Scotland in 
a number of ways. 

The following points applying to Scotland should be read in con- 
junction with the relevant paragraphs of the report . 

A 1.3 Reference to advice for education authorities concerning 
their obligation to provide education for children whose 
Stay in t-'ne United Kingdom is loss than a year is not 
applicable to Scotland, ilo such prubLem has yet arisen 
in Scotland arid no advice has been issued. 

A 2.3 Th< 3 main eo'icoritraticn of immigrants, who are mainly 

Asians, is. i.. Glasgow where the.ro were, in November 1972, 
2, If. 74 immigrant children in school*;. The fact that only 
2 other tiucatior authorities have more than 150 immigrant 
children in their schools, 352 in Edinburgh and 338 in 
Renfrewshire, illustrates the relative proportions of the 
pro hi! - it '••ithin Scotland and between Seotland and the rest 
0 f '* h c II .i 1 ! .- e d Ki n gd cm . 

It dc*-v-;rmi •:>.>-<] fcha*" , in November 1972, there were 437 
p-.ipi l.s ovvr 'h'.. ug . of r J who possessed little or no 
English and who w-.iv in need of intensive instruction., 
oinoc r.oscioa 1 >/71 Glasgow has ojjt'i'.r.cd ar. Immigrant 
Lcinguago anr' Jt.'-jr-pci*. . en ; 'r<- for '".ho full-tine education 
of immig^ar. • pupils over thf ag>- of b who require inteus- 
i.V'- instruction.- Peripatetic visits care also paid to 
primatw an'" r-< condary schools :\y teachers based at the 
la ugijar;' a M-r , 

;c-r. 
04... 
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A 4.1.1 



A 4.2 



A 4.4.3 



A 4.4.4 



A 4.6.3 



C 6.D 



The basic informatior about education contained in the 
general information leaflet issued by the Home Office 
to migrants on arrival does not extend to information 
about education in Scotland, 

The Urban Programme is also operative in Scotland. Summer 
schools, both immigrant and multi-racial, have been run 
by the coordinated effort of Glasgow Education Authority 
and the Glasgow Community Relations Council, with the aid 
of finance from the Urban Programme. A parallel expansion 
of nursery education to that in England and Wales was 
announced in December 1972 by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

In-service courses in the teaching of English as a Second 
Language have been run in 2 colleges of education and 
4 Further Education Colleges offer courses in English as 
a Second Language which cater for the needs of migrants 
and overseas students. 

A branch of thft National Association for Multi-Racial 
Education has been formed in Glasgow. 

Two Community Relations Officers are in post in Scotland, 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh* The Joint Council of Churches 
finances a Community Worker and sponsors a wide range of 
activities including Women's International Centres and 
homo tuition for immigrant housewives, in Glasgow, Dundee 
and Edinburgh. 

The need for pre- training courses in English and arith- 
metic for immigrants and indigenous adults who have the 
same difficulty in obtaining employment because of low 
educational attainment or language difficulty does not 
exist in Scotland. 

The Scottish Education Department has financed a socio- 
linguistic study of the immigrant school learner in 
primary schools which is being carried out by a research 
team at Jordanhill College of Education, Glasgow. An 
Interim Report was published in March 1972 and it is 
expected that a final Report will be published in the 
middle of 1074. 
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Ad hoc Conference on the Education of Migrants 



GUIDELINES FOR 
COUNTRY REPORTS 
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« u I d «• 

INTRODUCTION 



1, At their Brussels Conference in June 1971 the European 
Ministers of Education instructed the Committee of Senior Offio- 
ials to study, in collaboration with the Secretariat of the 
Council of Europe, the practical arrangements for holding an 

ad hoc conference, to which officials and experts from Ministries 
or departments other than those of education might be invited, 
on problems relating to the education and training of immigrants . 
both adults and adolescents, and to the schooling of immigrants ' 
children . " 

(Resolution Uo • 4 of the Seventh Conference of European 
Ministers of Education) . 

2, The conclusions of the ad hoc Working Party set up by the 
Committee of Senior Officials to study these arrangements were 
presented to the Committee' s Standing Group in April 197: . 

(Document ClKES/HF/kigrants (72) 3). 

The Stand in; ~ r roup decided that all delegations to the Comm- 
ittee of Senior Officials should be invited to cooperate in pre- 
paring material for the conference. The Secretariat was asked to 
draw up a more structured document so as to guide countries as 
to the form and content of the information which they would be 
asked to furnish. 

(Document CME/HF (72) 4, section 2). 

3, A document entitled 'Draft Guidelines .tor Country Reports' 
was duly prepared by the Secretariat and submitted, on the 
instruction? of the Committee cf Senior Officials, for final 
amendment and ar.rrov-tl of its distribution to Governments to a 
meeting of the ad hoc V/orlcing Party held in Strasbourg in 
January 1973. The: a Cached text is the definitive version, and 
calls for the following comments : 

FART I 

(a) The section regarding legislation has been drawn up 
bearing in mind Resolution (70) ?5, adopted by the 
•Joanittoe of Ministers of the Council of Europe in 
N'ov- i.ux.r 1970, This Resolution (text attached) con- 
tains a number of precise recommendations to which 
governments may *iGh U- refer when compiling their 
r« ports. 

(b) For convenience the section has boun sub-divided, the 
i'iret nub-section listing points directed mainly to 
immigration countries, th> second directed mainly to 
•v. migration eoi.a:tries. It is rac .raised however that 
there may K c*to».a vvho-re ,'overnme-j.t-s will wish to give 
Information or: matters mentioned in d'lrr or boih" 
sub-r: nations . 
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(c) The section entitled policy is intended to offer an 
opportunity to governments to describe the situation as 
it exists in practice in their countries, concentrating 

in particular on the difficulties encountered and on the 
measures applied or contemplated to overcome these, 

(d) The section dealing with research and experiment, tion 
should, if possible, list not only those projects and 
activities carried out directly or under government, 
auspices but also those of special interest and signif- 
icance conducted in, for instance, universities, 
business firms, voluntary organisations, etc. 

(e) It is hoped that the collation of the replies given under 
this section of the report may constitute a veritable 
"register" of research and experiments, leading to im- 
proved information, cross-f ertilisation of ideas and 
results, and even, possibly, joint (transnational) 
projects. 



(a) The Secretariat is aware both of the- formidable difficult- 
ies which governments find in acquiring reliable stat- 
istics in this field and of the fact that, even where 
accurate national figures can be provided, these figures 
will not necessarily be comparable at European level. 

(b) Despite the difficulties it seems essential that the 
attempt be made to pjovido the ad ho c conference with a 
"quantitative base". ?rr this reuson~it is suggested that, 
where firm figures cannot be provided, at the least estim- 
ates should be pjivm (perhape'with an indication, if 
desired, of thu probablr margin of error). It is import- 
ant also that governments should £ivo their opinion on 
likely future-: trends. 

(c) As reg-.rds the non-comparability aspect, a recent Resol- 
ution of th<. Committor of Ministers of the Council of 
Europe gives guidance 1 as to methods of compiling stastist- 
ics on the international migration of workers (Resolution 
(72) 18 and explanatory memorandum attached). 



(a) As in tht case of research ani experimentation the intent- 
ion in respect of j ocMmi-ntation is to reveal the existence 
of a cornus of recent European studies on this subject, 
some of which may be not or insufficiently known outside 
the- country of origin.. 



PART II 



PART III 



POLICY, L&iL'JLii.TiON KiCP^RlivlLir,: 



The problems of education and training to be treated by the 
conference- arc, essentially, tho3e arising from intra-Buroocan 
migration. The ' uatideliiitrf ' r-.ro however drafted 30 as to provide 
in opportunity for countries with experience also of immigration 
from outside Europe to refer to this experience insofar as they 
doom it relevant to tru. problems confronting the conference (see 
A.5). 

A. POLICY 

1. Please describe your country's policy in regard to the 
provision of education and training for migrant workers 
and. their children, with particular reference to the 
■-'ducrtion of these children during the rest country's 
compulsory schooling period , 

2. V/hat ar.- the main difficulties which have been encount- 
ered ? (**) 

3. To what extent .-are thos- difficulties connected Vvith the 
problem of distinguishing: the nt-da of workers and their 
families expecting te b-. nil : to settle permanently in 
yr>ur country from th».- needs of thos '• expecting to stay 
temporarily ? 

i, ..'hit n-.-i.3ur-. ; ! ha v.- b--en adopted or ?r-> at present proposed 
to meet; theue difficulties ? 

b • Countries v.<f:}i substantial number oC non-European migrants 
ire invite:! to c cement on tsp-ct:.- of .heir ::peri; nee which # 
they consider re levari*, to tin. problems raised by intra- 
jlurej. ena mieir'ttion, 

B. LEGISLATION 

1, (for couutri's with a substantial immigrant population) 

Me-iSe- liot ■•.lit: summarise th, content oi major laws, 
decrees , 'Ur-.ctives , regulations .-nu !.i-lat<. ral agreements 
cone- rninr; th. i Vacation and/or training of migrant workers 
and th'. ie faiv.ili-. s : 

, •/ • 

(•*) l ; h.: ivply tu i".rt I .-■■•.ould not -xc'.-.d fi r t.en i-a^os 

(**) In respect cf (Tor «. -x-u:;p.U. ) tu. speciuiioed training of 
t^aehe rs 
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(i) at pre-school level ; 

(ii) at compulsory school level ; 

(iii) at upper secondary level (general, technical or 
vocational) ; 

(iv) at post-secondary and adult education establish- 



2. (for countries with a significant outflow of migrants) 

Please list and summarise the content of ma 3 or laws, 
decrees, directives, regulations and bilateral agree- 
ments concerning tho education and/or training of migrant 
workers and their families in reopect to : 

(i) the provision of information to families, before 
their departure, on the educational facilities 
and requirements of the receiving country ; 

(ii) the provision of records of a child's health, 
school career and scholastic attainment within 
your own education system, before .'lis or her 
departure for the receiving country ; 

(iii) the training of teachers for helping with the 
education of the children of migrant workers 
abroad ; 



RESEARCH AND HJ:- VAIlOi; 

Please list urn describe briefly any major project of 
research and,- or experimentation wnich focus* on these 
problems and Ld'w recently been completed or are currently 
in progress. 



raents . 



(iv) 



the pducational and / or occupational re-integration 
oi' migrant workers and their children on their 
return to your country. 
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(for countries v/ith a sxibstar.tial Immigrant population : Govern- 
ments are invited to provide u further breakdown between 'European 
origin* and • non-European ori/in' , if they consider it significant 
for the proceedings oi the conference) 

A. MIGRANT V/ORKSR PGFl^ATlOiI 

1 . Total number of migrant workers 

2. Breakdown cf this number by nationality 

3. Total active population (at same or nearest date as A.1) 

b. EDUCATIONAL SITVA'IIO:! CF MIGRAJT ./ORKBRS' CHILDR EN 
1 • cho cl_Zduca^i ori 

1.1 S umber of migrant workers' children of pre-school age 
(i.e. up to the d£i> when bchooling becomes compulsory) 

1.2 Total population of pre-school age (at same or nearest 
date is 1.1) 

1.3 dumber of. .Migrant workers' chile 1 'en attending pre- 
school i \ a t i * u t i r n rj 

i.1 !•' umber of migrant workers' children of full-time 
compulsory school a^e 

2»d iOtal population of full-time compulsory school age 
(at same or nearest date as ^.1) 

c . \ ! lumber of migrant workers' children attending full- 
t i m • c o m y 1 s o ry s cho o Is 



(*) V lease iir: lev to 'ho yearUO to which figures or estimates 
refer. T, irti mates nhoui'i bo .riv«n whore figures are not 
availai 1« . 
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3»1 Number of migrant workers* children over compulsory 
aohool age and below the age of 21 

3»2 Total population over compulsory school age and blow 
the age of ,?1 (at same or nearest date as 3.1) 

3.3 Number of migrant workers' children in this age group 
attending institutions of upper-secondary education 
(general, technical or vocational) 

0» EDUCATION AND gRAIfllNtt OP MIGRANT WORKERS 

1. Number of migrant workers under the age of ?1 attending 
courses of general education or of vocational training 
for adults ^ 

2, Number of migrant workers over the age of 21 attending 
courses of general education or of vocational training 
for adults. 9 



PART III 
DOC U! SSN TAT ION 



Ilease list the bibliographical references of major public- 
ations on the education of migrants which have appeared in your 
country over the last three years. 
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